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Trout Fishing at 
Our Tadoussac Camp 


RADLED in the valleys of the 

high Laurentians, a few miles 
back of Tadoussac—Canada’s oldest 
settlement—lie seven wildly beautiful 
lakes. These waters are teeming with 
the gamest of speckled trout and are 
preserved for the rods of our guests 
alone. Alarge and comfortable camp, 
giving easy access to the entire chain 
of lakes, affords all the comforts which 
you look for in a real wilderness 
fishing preserve. 


Tadoussac—lying at the mouth 
of the famous Saguenay river—is 
reached by our luxurious steamers, 
sailing from Toronto, Montreal, or 


Quebec. At this quaint settlement 
you may stop at our Hotel Tadoussac, 
which has for many years been a 
popular and fashionable resort. 


Your entire fishing trip is in our hands 
and you are relieved from every detail 
of planning and every worry of equip- 
ment. All you must bring is a man- 
sized appetite, a love of the open and 
a boundless enthusiasm for landing 
big speckled beauties up to two or 
three pounds in weight. 
e e o e o 

Write for full information and illustrated book- 


let, after June 15th, to A. J. Kerr, Manager, 
Horex Tapoussac, Tadoussac, P.Q, 


Before June 15th, to 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES | 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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Speed Range in Miles Per Hour 


EVINRUDE BOAT SPEED GUIDE 
Speeds shown are based on one or two occupants. 
(*) indicates that motor is not adapted for hull. 


Square Stern Canoes 
16 to 20 feet long 


Pointed Stern Canoes, 
16 to 20 feet long 


Light Round or 
V-Bottom Boats, 12 
to 18 feet long 


Heavy Round or 
V-Bottom Boats, 12 
to 20 feet long 


Flat Bottom Boats 
12 to 18 feet long 


Dinghies or Tenders 
7 to 12 feet long 


> |Heavy Work Boats 
10 to 20 feet long 


Runabouts 
16 to 20 feet long 


VINRUDE Fastwin, 14 horsepower—the nine- 
hull outboard! Above are shown ten types of 
hulls, standard among boat builders the world 

over .... and Fastwin is adaptable to nine of the ten. 


A utility outboard? Yes! Easy starting, underwater 
silenced and with chrome nickel steel crankshaft and 
oversize transmission gears. Good . . . . and good 
for years! 

A speedy motor? Very! Five to 35 miles per hour is 
the range, with any speed in between at your fingers’ 
tips with a flick of the throttle and a movement of 
the timer lever. And how Fastwin answers, when you 
say, “Go!” Through ball and roller bearings located 
on connecting rods, crankshaft and drive and pro- 
peller shafts, 14 horsepower flow with minimum 
friction as on racing cars and airplane motors. 


A value? Indeed! Easy time payments if your wish, 


Five edie iaiedine with only $50 down and six or eight months on the 


ELECTRIC STARTING 
22 H.P. Speeditwin balance. ; 
Also 20 H, P. Speeditwin, Write for new 32-page Evinrude Year Book. 


Fleet int ont 254 HP. Fold. See all five Evinrude models described in de- 


Light — world’s lightest tail and illustrations of racing and marathon 
twin, only 29 lbs. 
victors with speeds attained. 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
512-27th STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In writing to advertiscrs mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 








HOOKED INTO A BIG ONE. 
Playing a 20-pounder on the Margaree River, Cape Breton, N. S. 
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Observations of a Salmon Angler 


Adventures and Experiences with Atlantic Salmon 


r MHE greatly increased in- 
terest in salmon fishing 
during the last eight sea- 

sons has been marked by two outstanding developments, 

namely the great progress in the use of new methods of 
fly fishing, and the well-nigh appalling decrease in the 
last three seasons in the normal run of fish. Of course 
for some two hundred years the charm of fly fishing for 
salmon has been its delightful and, sometimes, irritating, 
uncertainty. At the moment despite such new improve- 
ments in tackle and scale reading, the fishing is just as 
uncertain as ever. However difficult it may be to make 

a definite statement of any- 

thing pertaining to salmon 

fishing, one may observe and 
record the high lights of per- 
sonal experiences. 

The first and perhaps most 
interesting facts pertain to 
the change in the runs of 
fish. To the American sal- 
mon fisherman the fish one 
may expect in June, especial- 
ly the early rivers, or in 
July in the late rivers, have 
of recent years been late. 
Twenty years ago these runs 
were subdivided into “June” 
fish, and grilse. A grilse was 
a young salmon returning for 
the first time to the river 
in which it had _ been 
spawned. A “June” fish was 
a grilse which had returned 
for the second time to the 
same river, or at least we so 
believed. We now know 
that but 5% to 15% of our 
grilse ever return and that 
the majority of salmon taken 
on the fly, or in the nets for 
that matter, are “maiden” 
fish, which have spent from 
two, to three, and occasional- 
ly four years in the river as 
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The author and the 29-pounder. 
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smolt, and two to three, to 
sometimes, four years in the sea 
before coming in to fresh water. 
We also know that in Canadian rivers very few salmon 
return even a second time, and but a handful the third 
time, though there is on record one fish which returned 
four times. Therefore in the final analysis a large river 
like the Cascapedia possessed spawn which remained in 
the river longer as smolt, and in the ocean for a longer 
time when first going to sea, than the spawn of nearby 
rivers where the average weight of fish is smaller. 

These more recent facts have been established through 
scale reading and the mark- 
ing of young fish. It so hap- 
pens that the scales of a sal- 
mon are similar somewhat, to 
the rings of a tree. These 
rings are plainly marked and 
when a smolt, or salmon goes 
out to sea the growth is very 
rapid. When fish return to 
fresh water the growth stops 
till they again go out. It is 
therefore possible to find out 
if a salmon has previously 
spawned by examining the 
scales. A more simple method 
is to observe if the outside 
of the gills below the lateral 
line show rather large dark 
spots. In the case of a 
“mended kelt” the inside of 
the gills will still contain 
fresh water maggots. <A 
large, bright fish which 
shows no marks below the 
lateral line, on the gills, is a 
“maiden fish,” and generally 
very fine eating. 

In regard to the Canadian 
rivers the scales from the 
Moise and the Grand Cas- 
capedia were submitted to 
two of the leading British 
authorities, Mr. W. J. M. 
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Menzies and Mr. W. L. Calderwood. While the num- 
ber of scales, and the season at which they were taken, 
could not be considered as an average for the full season, 
the results are interesting. Mr. Menzies states that the 
scales of 63 Moise salmon showed that 9.3 percent had 
spawned previously; 2.9 had spawned twice; and that 
only 4.2 percent had spawned three times, while one fish, 
or .3 percent, had spawned four times. Compared with 
these figures, rivers in Eastern Scotland show that about 
95 percent of the salmon taken are on their first run 
from the ocean. 


HE Moise fish which. had spawned four times 

weighed 3814 pounds and had spent two years in 
the river before going to sea, three years in the ocean 
before returning as a “maiden” fish, and then one year, 
each, between its second, third, and fourth spawning, in 
the sea. The age of the salmon was therefore determined 
at 13 years. 

The average age of the Moise smolts was found to be 
very high, thirty-nine percent of the smolts remaining in 
the river for three years before going to sea. Five per- 
cent had been four years in the river and one smolt ac- 
tually five years. 

The majority of 
the scales read 
showed that most 
of the fish in ques- 
tion had spent 
three years in the 
ocean before their 
first run, and av- 
eraged 20.7 pounds 
in weight. 

Mr. Calder- 
wood reported that 
56.3% of the 
Grand Cascapedia 
salmon whose 
scales he examined 
had spent three 
years in the ocean 
before returning 
for the first time 
to the river. Of 
the 94 scales, 52 
were three-year-old 
smolt before they 
left the river, and 
32 were four-year-old smolt. This period in the river 
as smolt is much higher than in the British rivers. None 
of the fish had spawned more than twice. The weight 
ranged from 29 to 41 pounds, the largest fish having 
spent three years in the river as a smolt and four con- 
secutive years in the ocean before returning for the first 
time. 

The weight of the fish which had spent three years 
consecutively in the ocean was rather confusing as they 
ranged from 6 to 32 pounds., but of this division those 
which had been four-year-old smolt averaged 24.3 pounds 
and the three-year-old smolt 23.1 pounds. The average 
weight of the salmon having spent but two years iri the 
river as a smolt was 11.7 pounds. In this connection it 
must however be mentioned that of the 94 salmon one 
weighed 6 pounds and one 8 pounds, which reduced the 
average. 

The above information is available thanks to the tire- 
less energy of Mr. Frank Gray Griswold, who also has 
called our attention to the fact that the recent falling off 
in the runs of early fish in their river, the Cascapedia, 
corresponds with the records of the British and Nor- 
wegian rivers. In this connection it has been noted that 
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the good and poor early runs correspond with the nine- 
year period, or cycle, of the moon and sun’s effect on our 
tides. Simplified, this means that when the tide is off- 
shore the food of the salmon, while in the sea, including 
herring, etc., does not come inshore so early as when the 
tide is strongly inshore. The poor years were 1903, 
1911, 1919, 1928. In this connection, however, Mr. 
William Radcliffe states that Norwegian net _fisher- 
men report during the last 6 or 8 years abnormal quan- 
tities of saithe and that in the stomach of one, captured 
in 1929, there were found fifty smolt. In this connection 
it has been noticed that in certain rivers where the salmon 
run early in normal years the herring come in after the 
salmon are well up river. On the other hand in the 
three last unsatisfactory years certain river guardians on 
Canadian rivers report that in late September the number 
of salmon on the spawning beds is approximately the 
same as the number in a good, though not abnormally 
good year. In this connection it may be noted that the 
recent protests against drift-netting corresponds with the 
poor years. ‘This may raise the point that salmon lie 
off shore a hundred miles or thereabouts in the late sea- 
sons where otherwise, in a good season, they would be 
up river. 

There is a cer- 
tain pool the 
writer has fished 
at times. The sal- 
mon, when in, lie 
on the far side 
close to a ledge, 
where, in_ high 
water, the rapid 
from the turn 
above sweeps 
strongly inshore. 
In low water one 
can, by a precari- 
ous hold on the 
ledge on the far 
side of the pool, 
observe a few fish, 
never very many, 
perhaps a foot be- 
neath the surface 
and not more than 
me 864 foot from the 


14-1b. and 31-lb. salmon taken on Nipisiguit Grey. ledge. On _ rare 


occasions during 
the day and evening fish drop back to just above the bar 
at the end of the pool. The only time.of day when 
the pool is shaded is early morning, about 7 o’clock, and 
after 8 in the evening, at neither time making much fish- 
ing possible because of the distance to the nearest camp 
and the unsatisfactory canoeing after dark through the 
rapids. On a cloudy day in the early season with the 
right pitch of water the upper section of the pool, di- 
rectly below the rapid, is fairly sure of a rise. Our ex- 
perience has been, however, that many fish seem to miss 
the fly with a savage rush and, as we all know, no salmon 
intentionally ever misses a fly he really wants. Therefore 
a savage rise means but one thing, the fly was not properly 
fished, being either swept or pulled away. When the 
fly is properly presented the fish in most instances almost 
immediately break the leader. 


HE question was, why should salmon break leaders 
in this pool when the same leaders held fish in the 
pools immediately above or below? ‘The answer which 
finally dawned upon us was the fact that from where 
one would, under normal conditions, anchor a canoe to 
fish this pool the sweep of the current was so strong 
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inshore that when the 
fly came round over 
the fish, and the rod 
tip was still perhaps 
but a foot above the 
water, the leader and 
line were taut and 
directly on the reel. 
Therefore when a fish 
struck savagely there 
was no time, with so 
short a line, for the 
tip of the rod to take 
up the play. The 
salmon hooked them- 
selves before the rod 
tip could possibly be 
raised. Therefore in 
fishing this pool it 
was necessary to an- 
chor the canoe not 
above, but directly op- 
posite, the top of the 
rapid, and cast up- 
stream in such a man- 
ner that when the fly came round over the fish there 
was sufficient slack to take up the rise and corresponding 
downward dive in strong water. 

The second observation pertains to moonlight fishing. 
Such fishing of necessity demands a rare combination of 
season, pitch of water, and, most essential, an open pool, 
where on a fine night the fly used properly reflects the 
light. Our first experience in such fishing had occured 


during the low water and, quite unsatisfactory, season of 
1921. There had been a heavy run of fish, low water 
of high temperature, and most unsatisfactory fishing. 
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Holding him hard. Notice the heavy strain placed on the rod in the 
effort to kill the fish quickly, 
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For two evenings 
we had fished care- 
fully a certain pool. 
As the fish stopped 
rising on the second 
night the moon came 
out. It was about 
nine o'clock. We had 
fished carefully a 
strip of water from 
five to seven, and 
seven to nine, taken 
one fish and lost one 
which fouled the line. 
The rapids were like 
churned silver and the 
lower stretch of the 
pool like polished 
glass. Now it so hap- 
pened we had in an 
old fly box a silver- 
bodied fly tied spar- 
ingly over yellow, 
with a trailing white, 
yellow and jungle 
cock feather, slightly longer than the length of the hook 
which was a number 3/0 single. This single-hook fly, 
fishing over the identical water fished from seven till 
nine o'clock, in short order hooked and killed three fish 
almost as rapidly as we could wade back and make a 
second cast after the rather unsatisfactory, but neverthe- 
less exciting, job of gaffing had been completed. ‘These 
fish fought and ran with a ferocity quite overshadowing 
those hooked earlier in the same evening. 

It was not till six seasons later (in 1927) that a similar 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Cains River, New Brunswick. 
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Smith exhaled anathema on the dog, shoe and shoemaker. 
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Only an Optimist Can Be a Successful Cougar-Hunter 


E didn’t even ask me if I 
wanted to go; he asked— 
with a twinkle in his eye 


—what time I would be ready in the morning. When I 
hesitated he said that it was now three or four years 
since I had been out with him for a panther hunt; that 
if I didn’t come now, he would know I was getting old 
and decrepit; that the tracking snow was perfect and 
that there was an old Tom prowling up back of Wolf 
Lake to give us a run for our money. Cougar Smith 
knows my weak spots. I agreed to be along early next 
morning. 

That I did so is proof of the adage that time heals all 
things and that I had forgotten a lot, especially that last 
futile four-day pursuit of old Wandering Tom from 
which we staggered campward beaten to the now pro- 
verbial frazzle, worn to the last stagger, grubless for 
twenty hours, wet to the skin, our boots full of ice water, 
and swearing with every weary breath—that is, speak- 
ing for myself—‘‘Never again!” Proof also that hunters 
have absurdly hopeful, trusting dispositions. 

So next morning we climbed out of the doggy atmo- 
sphere of Smith’s flivver up at Headquarters Logging 
Camp, and after draining the radiator—this out of re- 
spect for this coldest-on-record Vancouver Island weather 
—shouldered our pack-sacks and headed for green timber. 
When I enquired re the thermos bottle of hot coffee, 
my comrade explained that he would leave that in the 
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‘ car—a hot drink when we got out 
at night with a cougar pelt on back, 
would be mighty good. An optimist, 

this Smith fellow. 

We had two hounds. Smith tied Dot, meek and docile, 
to his pack-sack and asked if I would mind leading old 
Don. Lead him! With a half hitch around my hand 
he led me wherever his long nose dictated—to every track 
in the snow, to every post in the fence, to argument with 
the rancher’s dog, to so many places that I grew arm 
weary. I had never been led by such a dog. When I 
threw my weight against the energetic brute and yanked 
him here or there, he good naturedly wagged his lean tail 
as though to say, “It’s all right, old top, I just can’t help 
this.’ Any lover of dogs must have fallen for Don— 
especially often if tied to him in rough country. 


¥ 7E traversed the mile of recent and horrible slashing, 

then. crossed Wolf Creek, where we routed two bald 

eagles and a half-starved blue heron, and then turned up 
the hill into the virgin forest. 

It was a bright wintry January morning, frosty, and 
the snow as dry as it ever is in this humid region. Grand 
travelling, or would have been without those insufferable 
packs. I had cut the dunnage to the very bone, but with 
a four-pound down comforter, three days grub, some spare 
socks, a mackinaw shirt, and a ten pound camera and tri- 
pod, my pack straps creaked upon my protesting shoulders. 
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My comrade.carried in addition to bed and board, the silk 
shelter tent, “battle” axe and billy as “company supplies.” 

The big woods were lovely in their garb of winter. The 
green salal thickets now were mainly buried under white 
coverlet; the great firs and cedars towered up as though 
unchangeable as ever, but the thickets of small hemlocks 
were all wearing wreathes of ermine; the shadow traceries 
were blue. The silence of a great tomb lay all about us, 
so still that the snicker of a red squirrel came to ear like 
an explosion. There was not a whisper of a bird, and the 
only evidence of life abroad was that of the innumerable 
trails of blacktailed deer and an occasional coon track. 

Following the old trail, we climbed steadily for a while, 
then crossed the shoulder of Constitution Hill and thence 
eased down quickly to Wolf Lake, that glistening white 
lay westward below its green forested shores and frowning 
rocky battlements. Four miles up that white expanse, 
there was a little abandoned cabin, the panther hunter 
said, and we would bivouac there tonight. 


The hatchet disclosed several inches of ice, but I could 
see some smoking cracks and before leading off up the lake 
—for Don had been turned loose by now—I found a light 
pole, and in deference to that one-never-can-tell feeling 
slipped one shoulder free of its pack strap. 


We had a bite of lunch about 1 P. M. in a sunny spot 
ashore at the foot of the steep mountain wall, and then 
in a few hundred yards came upon a panther track. Here- 
tofore we had seen tracks enough where deer. and in one 
case an otter had crossed the narrow lake but now a cat 
had come out of the woods and walked the ice for a 
hundred yards. A big cat; twenty-inch stride and sizable 
paw. 

Smith put down his pack with Dot attached, bade me 
wait, and went 
scouting into the 
woods. There might [ies ~- es Pe 
be a kill there, he i BEN 2 ae 
said. About.aquar- § 7 
ter of an hour 
elapsed before he re- 
turned. 

“I found it,” he 
said, exhibiting a 
section of a black- 
tail’s vertebrae. 
“But we're late. 
He’s cleaned it up 
to the last scrap. 
Where’s Don?” 

“Followed you 
into the woods.” 
| informed him.— 
“Listen!” 

For an hour we 
listened to the tru- 
ant amusing himself 
up on the hill, 
Smith meanwhile 
exhaling anathema, 
some of which how- 
ever was heaped on 
his shoe and_ shoe- 
maker because of a 
sore heel; and then 
when we started to 
climb for the dog he 
came down wagging 
his tail as though to 
say: “Sorry boys, to 
keep you waiting, 
but I just had to 

run that coon a bit!” 
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Cougar Smith declared that in a 5-second exposure he would “shiver 
himself out of the picture.” But he didn’t. 
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And though the verbal castigation he received would 
have singed the whiskers of any decent, sensitive dog, the 
shameless scalawag only kept on tail-wagging. 


So it was 4 P. M. and the southerly side of the lake in 
cold shadow when we crashed through some shell ice 
along the shore and came up to the little snow-laden, de- 
serted trapper’s cabin. There was already a sharpness to 
the air presaging a bitter night. 

The place did not seem to offer quite the acme of com- 
fort at that. There was a place on the ground floor for a 
fire, while the chimney was a hole in the roof of shakes; 
but there was a bunk with a mattress of dried grass—a 
gift of the gods—and equally to the point, an old axe in 
the corner. So we attacked a dead stub up in the woods 
and carried down slabs of bark—the best fuel on earth— 
and so dug in for the night. 


ATER I stood out under the winking stars and 

listened to the night silence. Not a breath stirring; 
not a sound abroad. Yet somewhere out there in the 
night were big cats. Within a mile perhaps right now 
they were crunching black-tail bones. And Oh to hear 
one cry—that blood-freezing wail as it is heard in books. 
Vain wish! For here at my hand was a man who for 
thirty-five years had been hunting and killing panthers 
and had yet to hear the first one caterwauling. 

We left our smoke-house early and followed the ice. 
We had been tempted to leave our packs in the cabin and 
trust to luck that night would find us within reach of it, 
but the counselling whisper of past experience prevailed. 


Soon we came upon the trail of two panthers that had 
crossed the lake, and Smith turned into the woods and 
followed. The sign was old, but soon we were in a maze 

of tracks that were 
ee fresher, and Don on 
oh the leash insisted on 
PF f poking his nose into 
A. ae every print and 
Ls hauled me about 
r - ° . 
PA > ee. with his usual utter 
disregard for my 
feelings and my cen- 
ter of gravity. 
There is always 
method to Smith. 

“We'll have to 
circle. There’s a kill 
somewhere here.” 

Which we did, 
but when the track- 
er found the out-go- 
ing trail he groaned. 

“Look at this. 
They’re on the trot. 
Went out of here 


yesterday. Know 
what has_hap- 
pened ?” 


I said that I did. 
That this hound pup 
that was now pull- 
ing me apart had 
yesterday done so 
much bugling over 
on that hill that he 
had scared these cats 
right out of .the 


country. 
“These two have 
been run __ before. 


But they maybe 
won’t run far till 
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they sleep or make a kill. At least I hope not.” 

Straight up the hill they led and hour after hour we 
toiled after them. ‘The brutes—a male and female— 
picked the worst travelling they could find. Every one of 
the numberless hemlock thickets was a fresh snow bath. 
The snow worked in between pack and shirt and wet us 
to the skin. Meanwhile underfoot it steadily deepened 
and the going became harder. 

About noon we broke out into an opening beside a 
sharp canyon where we could look up westward toward 
the interior. We were mounting it seemed upon a lower 
shoulder of Mt. Washington. 

“We're going to get the devil now!” grunted Smith. 

And we proceeded to get it. Above us lay a slope 
where the timber had blown down and now was half hid- 
den in short new growth—a desperate place to get through 
or over at any time, but now with windfalls buried in 
treacherous snow, a good place to keep out of. The cats 
mostly had crawled below where all tracks were lost to 
us entirely. Scrambling, floundering, balancing aloft ten 
or fifteen feet, we fought through the mess, spoiling an 
hour badly here in making a hundred and fifty yards and 
emerging close to where we entered. 


ARLY in the afternoon the panther hunter declared 
emphatically for a cup of tea. A bit of pitch and 
some dry bark chips from live fir, were produced in a few 
moments and soon the billy on its hemlock peg was siz- 
zling over a hot little blaze at the base of a fir as we eased 
our aching shoulders. As all the rills were sealed, we 
melted snow, but in a few minutes we were enjoying a 
rejuvenator. For nowhere does tea taste as it does from 
that black billy. It is a reviving draught of the gods to 
drive the shivers from under your wet shirt and reach 
even to your aching toes. 
Then we toiled off again, up, up, ever upward. Where 
were the brutes going? At first the tracker said they 
were going over the ridge to drop down to Anderson 
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Lake but they did nothing of the sort. These cats were 
Alpinists, “Excelsior” their motto. Already we had 
crossed several little Alpine meadows and the timber had 
changed lately. The old snow, now four feet deep below 
us, held only in places and with my greater weight | 
floundered to the knee in a way that made the pace a 
heart-breaker. 

Late in the afternoon we toiled out to a brow where 
we looked upon a deep, narrow head of a valley. Smith 
did not recognize the place, which surprised me. 

“They will go down now,” he panted hopefully. 

But they did not. Instead the pair went clear around 
the head of the draw and ascended the mountain far- 
ther and farther. 

“We're getting up a bit,” admitted the optimist, a tri- 
fle weakly I thought, as he peered out across the opening 
terrain. a 

“A bit! Say we have been in the white rhododendron 
and yellow cedar and scrub alder and alpine hemlock for 
two hours. We are crowding 4000 feet!” 

Smith did not deny it and stepped off with the same 
determination, and soon we saw the sunset as the eagle 
sees it—afar eastward to salt water and across the Straits 
to the white serrations of the skyline of the Coast Range. 
It was a lovely sight and the Alpine trees at hand on this 
summit all swathed in snow and frost crystals, were things 
of mystic loveliness. But neither of us appreciated much 
of it. When your feet are cold with snow water, your 
wet garments growing a frost rime and your fingers 
sticking to your rifle, as you toil on the heels of two 
scared cougar cats at sundown, your soul cannot greatly 
expand or rise to the esthetic. 

The mountains were growing dusky when we pushed 
through a flat of small Alpine timber and found ourselves 
on the brink of a tremendous canyon. Smith looked 
around puzzled, then exclaimed: 

“Darned if we’re not away up Brown’s River.” 


(Continued on page 465) 
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Stocking in 1929 © 


How to Improve Conditions on Your Trout Stream 


VERY fisherman is familiar 
with stretches of stream 
which nearly always hold fish 

and again with others which ‘rarely show the presence of 
trout. This problem has interested me for many years, 
and recently there has been opportunity to study some of 
the reasons for this and to experiment on means for con- 
verting barren waters into good fishing places. There are 
many factors which contribute to make a suitable location 
for trout. If we can once thoroughly understand them it 
should not be difficult to change a stream so as to make it 
hold many more fish than before. 

The following list in their relative order of importance 
seems to cover most of the conditions known at present, 
assuming that the average temperature of the water, its 
acidity and oxygen content are suitable for trout. 

1. Velocity of the water. 

2. Hiding places and shelter. 

3. Security from freshets and rolling stones. 

4, Abundance of food. 

A few years ago I would 
have placed abundance of 
food first on the list, but 
after studying the insect life 
of the stream it is often 
found that trout are least 
abundant where the food is 
most plentiful. This is one 
of the discoveries which drew 
my attention to the other fac- 
tors on the list. 


A Pitot tube meter was 
made this Spring to measure 
the water velocity at any 
depth in the stream and a 
series of observations were 
made at places where trout 
were most frequently caught 
and seen and also at places 
where they were rarely or 
never present. The follow- 
ing facts developed from this 
study. Trout cannot stay in 
water travelling at more than 
200 feet per minute. They 
do stop in water going 150 
feet a minute if the bottom is 
of the right character. They 
are more frequently found in 
water below 50 feet a min- 
ute. 


Where the bottom is com- 
posed of small stones the size 
of an orange or less, the 
velocity at top and bottom is 
almost alike and there is no 
great slowing up of the water 
at the bottom due to friction. 
If the stones are the size of 
a football or larger, there is 
almost no velocity at the bot- 
tom for a depth of from two 
to six inches due to the eddy 
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currents which make the bottom 
layer almost like still water and the 
trout can rest there. at their ease. 
There is no velocity just in front of a large stone and the 
eddy current behind such a stone may even’ move up 
stream. 

After considering these facts and looking over my 
water, it was clear that there were large areas entirely 
unsuited to hold trout continually and if any use was to 
be made of this water, beside raising insects, the water 
conditions must be changed. No matter how good the 
water may be, the trout must have places to hide from 
their enemies when they are not feeding. They will al- 
ways occupy a place having a safe retreat. Every fisherman 
knows places which generally hold good fish and when 
one is caught another soon takes his place. We can never 
have many large trout without suitable hiding places. 

Security from freshets applies particularly to gravelly 
streams with rapid flow and to mountain streams at some 
distance from their source, where the stones have become 
rounded and move easily 
with the water. Trout are 
often killed by these moving 
stones and are afraid of them. 

It will be noticed by every- 
one that in this type of stream 
trout are usually most abun- 
dant in the rock pools. This 
is curious because the rock 
pools produce far less food 
than the gravelly ripples and 
gravel pools. Because the 
bulk of the insect life is in 
these places, I am certain 
that the trout stay in the rock 
pools for protection and not 
for food and they forage the 
ripples at night as is well 
known. No doubt they would 
much prefer to stay where 
the greatest amount of food 
exists if they could do so 
safely. At least this was an 
explanation which seemed 
satisfactory. 


AKING all these facts 

into consideration, the 
line of reasoning seemed very 
simple and the remedy obvi- 
ous if it could be carried out 
practically. Slower water 
was necessary. Good hiding 
places, security from freshets, 
and abundant food. If these 
conditions could be attained 
the stocking problem would 
solve itself. The fish would 
do their own stocking. It is 
clear that slower water could 
be obtained by making the 
stream descend in a series of 
steps in place of a continuous 


(Continued on page 449) 








~ A Dismal Swamp Bear Hunt 


This Great Swamp Is a Natural Game Refuge 


HE great Dismal Swamp 

[ is one of the greatest 

natural game _ refuges 
east of the Rockies; the habitat 
of quite a variety of both small 
and large game and predatory 
animals, not to mention the 
many reptiles that infest its 
dense jungles. It is one of the 
places that can still furnish a 
thrill to the average American sportsman. 

I was vastly pleased to be numbered in a party that 
was to follow a pack of hounds in the great swamp in 
search of a particularly bold bruin that had played havoc 
with the corn fields on one of the farms along its eastern 
Carolina border. Not that it was my first visit to the 
swamp in quest of bear. I have made several trips, most 
of which were fruitless, but one in particular, however, 
lingered in my mind and it was this hunt that caused 
me to be so enthused over having another try at Dismal 
Swamp bear. 

The hunt had been planned for the opening day of the 
season. We were to assemble at a given point along an 
old tram road that had once traversed a cypress bog. John 
Spence, the guide, and the dogs were on hand when John 
Flora, the farmer who had suffered most from the depre- 
dations of Mr. Bruin, and I arrived. 

As Flora had a grudge against the bear, we decided to 
give him a break by letting him pick his stand. That is, 
we'd leave him at a point along the edge of the swamp 
where he would most probably get a shot. Spence elected 
to stick with the dogs and I was to go on up the tram 
road to an intersection and wait there until the dogs had 
started the bear—then use my own judgment. 

Spence, armed only with a Colt .45 army revolver, after 
warning us not to waste any ammunition, unleashed the 
hounds and disappeared in the underbrush. 

Flora, armed with an automatic shotgun with buck- 
shot shells and a .32 S. & W. revolver as an auxiliary, 
puffed a blue ring of tobacco smoke skyward and said, 
“Durned if I don’t believe that I can kill a bear with this 
pistol.” 

“Don’t be too 
sure of that,” I 
warned. 

I had heard, of 
course, that Flora’s 
grandfather had 
once killed a black 
bear with a pocket 
knife, but remem- 
bering an experience 
with bears on my 
own account, the 
pocket -knife stuff 
was out as far as I 
was concerned, and 
the only reason that 
I would ever be 
dumb enough to use 
a small calibre re- 
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volver on a black bear in Dismal Swamp would be on 
account of not having a chance to run. 

On my last bear hunt in Dismal Swamp, I had been 
stationed about three hundred yards from another hunter 
along the same tram road on which we were stationed on 
this occasion. The dogs had been running about an hour 
when I heard the brush cracking about fifty yards from 
where I was stationed, so I ran down the tram to head 
the bear off. 

The bear, evidently turned by the dogs, kept to the 
underbrush and finally came out on the tram within 
twenty yards of the hunter stationed above me. I looked 
up just in time to see the bear start across the tram. The 
hunter fired and the bear came up on his hind legs. There 
was a second shot, but the bear had turned and was charg- 
ing, and dropped only at the third shot. When this bear 
dropped he was within three feet of the hunter. 

The first bullet struck just below the left fore shoulder; 
The second went in and came out through the right fore 
shoulder ; the third bullet struck under the lower jaw and 
came out through the top of the head. Had the third 
shot been a miss, there would have been an entirely differ- 
ent story. Since that hunt I have had a greater respect 
for Dismal Swamp bear. 

Again warning Flora to use his automatic instead of 
the little .32 revolver, in the event the bear should happen 
to come his way, I started down the tram road to a 
drainage canal that had a high bank from which I could 
get a better view of the surrounding country. I had 
travelled barely a hundred yards when I heard one of 
the dogs, then a “whoopee” from Spence. A moment 
later the pack was in full cry. 


HROWING the lever of my rifle to make sure that 

a shell was in the chamber, I set out at a dog trot 
along the tram, hoping that the bear would follow the 
canal bank instead of making for the tall timber. By 
the time I had reached the canal, the dogs were almost 
out of hearing. I climbed on an old stump and sat there 
for an hour. The dogs sounded as if they were miles 
away and I caught myself half asleep several times. 

All at once there was a tremendous splash in the canal 
right back of me. 
Guess I must have 
been nodding, for I 
almost fell off the 
stump. I swung my 
rifle around expect- 
ing to see a four- 
hundred-pound bear, 
and grinned foolish- 
ly when I found a 
muskrat busily en- 
gaged building a 
house along the 
canal bank within 
ten feet of me. 

I could still hear 
the dogs and decided 
that they had treed, 
as they seemed to 
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stay in about the same place. I knew 
that Spence would reach them long 
before I could and I decided to walk 
back along the tram to see if I could 
locate Flora. I met him about half 
way. 

“Hear anything of the dogs?” he 
asked. 

When I informed him that I 
thought they had treed, he was for 
going to them, but I elected to stay 
near the tram and was looking around 
for a log to take a nap on when 
Flora, who had. started on down the 
tram, yelled, “Look! There he goes.” 

I looked up just in time to see the 
hind quarters of a bear disappear in 
a clump of alders growing along the 
old track about a hundred yards 
away. 

“That’s not the bear those dogs are after,” he cried as 
he started running down the tram to where the bear had 
crossed. 

I was wondering where Spence and the dogs were when 
I heard Plunder, one of the old dogs, open up about two 
hundred yards away in the swamp. I was sure then that 
the pack had split and Plunder was running the bear that 
had just crossed the tram. Feeling sure that the bear was 
heading for a clearing known as the ‘‘cut over,” I went 
back down the tram and found a trapper’s path and started 
through to the “cut over,” hoping to get a shot if not a 
photograph of the bear before the dogs chased him back 
in to cover. 

The water was knee deep in places, but I plunged 
through, keeping an eye out for snakes as I went. By 
the time I had reached the edge of the “cut over,” I heard 
the rest of the pack tune in and Spence’s bass voice yelling 
“Whoopee.” Spying a- huge stump that offered a fine 
place as an observation point as well as protection, I made 
for it and by the time I had my kodak and rifle hauled 
up I heard a crash along the edge of the underbrush and 
Mr. Bear lumbered out in the clearing. 
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With the rifle tucked under my 
arm I managed to focus the camera 
and make an exposure. To be sure 
of a good picture I attempted to roll 
a new film in place for a second ex- 
posure and in the excitement the rifle 
slipped loose and went clattering off 
the stump into the mud. Mr. Bear 
turned to see what it was all about 
and then and there I developed a fine 
case of “buck ague.” I dropped the 
camera and slid off the stump for the 
rifle, but before I could recover it the 
bear had disappeared in the heavy 
underbrush. 

A moment later the dogs came 
smashing through and hit the trail at 
once, turning back in just as a shot 


Treed. rang out. Then “Heah, heah!” rent 


the air as Flora yelled for the dogs. 

But the dogs knew their business and had opened up 
in full cry. I yelled to Flora to let him know that the 
dogs were on the right trail. When he heard my voice 
he came smashing through that entanglement of cat claw 
briers and underbrush with more noise than a thrashing 
machine, and by the time he hit the clearing he was out 
of breath. 

“Diddddd you see thatttt Ddddd’m bear?” he stam- 
mered. ‘He almost rrrrun over me.” 

“Did you shoot at him?” I inquired, hardly able to 
keep my face straight. 

“My dddd’m gun got hung in the briers and went off,” 
he lied. (He afterwards admitted that he had not seen 
the bear at all but heard him smashing through the under- 
brush towards him and fired his gun to scare him off.) 

“Why didn’t you use your .32 on him?” I asked. 

“You go to H—, that bear is as big as an elephant.” 

The dogs were still in full cry and Spence was yelling 
to them. With Flora at my heels, I started back down 
the trappers’ path to the tram. Arriving at the tram we 
saw Spence up the right-of-way about five hundred yards. 

(Continued on page 472) 


A Dismal Swamp bear is a cyclone when in action. 












Defrauding Ten 


A Statement Addressed to the Anglers of the United States, The 


66 ASED upon the rumber of By EDWARD C. KEMPER whom they rightfully look for redress: 

B fishing licenses issued in Washington, D. C. Truth which will be surprising and 
licensing states, the Bureau unpleasant. 

of Fisheries estimates that 10,000,000 people went game Truth which the anglers are entitled to have and to 


fishing in the year 1926.” 

Fishing as a sport is rapidly becoming more popular 
each year. The estimate above quoted can be accepted as 
conservative for 1929. ‘The quotation is used and relied 
upon here because the words are those of Herbert Hoover, 
distinguished angler. 
The occasion was 
the 1927 Conven- 
tion of The Izaak 
Walton League of 
America. 

This estimate 
should be borne in 
mind in considering 
what is to follow. 
It was made by a 
Federal Bureau, 
which, for reasons 
not generally 
known, is not apt to 
overestimate the 
total of those who 
are amateur anglers. 

The estimate is 
also valuable be- 
cause it states in 
definite terms the 
number of Ameri- 
can citizens who are 
interested in game 
fishing for the sake 
of sport and recrea- 
tion, and not as a 
money-making prop- 
osition. This inter- 
est in game fishing is second to no other in the fishing 
world, under any tests you may choose to apply—be 
those tests aesthetic, social, or economic. This interest in 
fishing for sport is not even second in any respect to the 
interest of those who are engaged in commercial fishing 
as a money-making industry. 

The commercial fishing interests of the United States 
have many representatives, in many places, but none so 
powerful, so adroit, so exclusive, and so successful as the 
Federal Bureau of Fisheries. 

The time has come for the anglers of the United States, 
be they ten million or five million, to demand national 
recognition for the game fish of America; to demand that 
more of their tax money be devoted to the protection of 
game fish; to demand the establishment of an agency of 
the Federal government which will do as much for the 
game fish as the Federal Bureau of Fisheries has done, and 
is doing on a national basis, for the food fish, and for the 
private interests who are making money selling food fish 
—and game fish—for personal gain. 


both sides of the Alleghenies. 


natural conditions. 


protect it.” 


Time for the Truth 


The time has come for a telling of the truth to the 
10,000,000 anglers of the United States, and-to those to 


Senator James Couzens (Michigan), Sportsman and Conservationist, says: 


“The Black Bass is really the national fresh water game fish of America. 
He is our one best bet in the years to come. 
est measure of protection in every locality and under all conditions. 
market sale of Black Bass is a disgrace to America.” 


Senator James Couzens (Michigan), Sportsman and Conservationalist, says: 


“The black bass is undoubtedly the great American game fish and the 
favorite fish of millions of the rank and file of American anglers. 
found in all American fresh waters, ponds, lakes, and streams. 
to be found from Manitoba and the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes region, 
through the entire extent of the Mississippi Basin, and in the waters on 


“The black bass is different from any other American fresh-water fish. 
It selects its own spawning bed, and must be protected during this season. 


“It has been demonstrated by scientists that artificial black bass hatcheries 
can not be made profitable for our State and National Governments, the 
cost of operation being too great when compared with the output. 


“Black bass can not be artificially propagated the same as trout and other 
fishes, ‘but must be given protection and permitted to reproduce under 


“With good roads and the automobile annihilating distance and time, 
where formerly one person fished on our streams, rivers, and lakes, thou- 
sands now line their banks, requiring continual restocking and creating a new 
and tremendous drain upon the fish supply. 


“Scientists state that the yearly toll of black bass in this country is so 
great compared with the yearly hatch that this greatest of American game 
fishes is certain to become extinct unless extraordinary efforts are made to 
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act upon. 

Truth which may not be accepted as such until the 
doubters have investigated for themselves. 

Truth which will be denied vehemently by those whose 
double dealing in the field of game fish conservation, over 
a long period of 
years, is exposed. 

Truth which the 
Public Press, the 
Membership and 
Chapters of the 
Izaak Walton 
League, the Conser- 
vation Commissions 
of the States, and 
the Members of the 
Congress of the 
United States are 
entitled to have. 

Truth which has 
been covered up for 
years by camouflage 
of the cleverest kind, 
spread in ample 
quantities annually 
by the Federal 
Bureau of Fisheries 
as part of its devoted 
service to the com- 
mercial fishing in- 
terests of the United 
States. 

Truth which is 
set forth herein 
after careful investi- 
gation, and for the sole purpose of saving from extermina- 
tion the one great fresh water game fish which should be 
abundant in three“fourths of the states of the Union. 

That game fish is the Black Bass which is now making a 
losing and gallant fight against the commercial fisherman 
—a fight which he cannot win so long as there is a price 
on his head—so long as he is sold in the markets of the 
big cities of many states at 30 cents a pound—more or less. 


The Greatest Fresh-Water Game Fish 
Let us examine this matter in orderly fashion. What 
sort of a fish is the Black Bass? What place does he oc- 
cupy in the angling world? And why the concern about 
his existence? 


He should be given the full- 
The 


It is 
The bass is 


HE Black Bass—the big mouth and the small mouth 

—are the premier fresh water game fish of the eastern 
United States from Maine to Florida, and of the Missis- 
sippi Valley from Minnesota to Louisiana. The Black 
Bass has been introduced in the Pacific Coast States in 
waters not suitable for trout and is becoming an important 
game fish in those States. The Bass is the one game fish 
in these great areas which thrives in spite of the encroach- 
ments of civilization. He can stand warm water, he has 
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Million Anglers 


Conservation Commissions of Various States and the Members of Congress 


not succumbed, like the brook trout, to the evils of de- 
forestation, he usually outwits the angler, and he holds his 
own in every stream, lake or pond which is not polluted 
beyond the line of decency. For these reasons, which most 
intelligent people know, the Black Bass is the hope of the 
average citizen who likes to fish, and who wants his boys 
and girls to have the same privilege. Trout fishing in 
many states has become the privilege of those who are 
wealthy enough to hold membership in reserved streams. 
In other states there are no trout, and the Black Bass is 
their one great game fish. 


HERE are five bass fishermen to any other kind of 

fresh water angler. The big mouth bass is to this 
great angling fraternity what the wild duck is to the 
hunter. The small mouth bass is to the angler what the 
bob-white is to the hunter. Long ago the poultry markets 
of every state in the Union were closed to the sale of ducks 
and quail. How much longer will the 10,000,000 anglers, 
whose sportsmanship is as fine as any in the world, permit 
their greatest fresh water game fish to be sacrificed to 
commercial greed ? 


The Dishonor Roll 


Here follows a roll of dishonor of 10 states which per- 
mit the market sale of Black Bass from their own waters, 
or from certain waters within their boundaries, or from 
the waters of sister states: 

Alabama Pennsylvania (from other states) 
North Carolina Missouri 

Florida Virginia (Back Bay only) 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

‘Tennessee 


Maryland 


The question may well be asked, ““Why do such condi- 
tions exist?” Here is the answer. ‘They exist because 
the commercial fishing interests are stronger in organiza- 
tions, in attorneys, and in money, than are the anglers. 
They exist because the commercial fishing interests have a 
powerful national Federal Bureau, whose appropriations of 
more than $2,000,000 a year are eighty per cent devoted 
to aiding the commercial fisherman, both fresh and salt 
water, and to the so-called science of “aquiculture.” (This 
eighty per cent is after deducting money spent for “paper 
fish” hereinafter described. ) 


An Unused Power 


S has been pointed out to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
formally and informally, over a period of years, 
that the Bureau has the power and right to say to the ten 
states, now engaged in exterminating by market sale our 
one great remaining inland game fish, that all bass hatch- 
eries, and trout hatcheries, and all food fish hatcheries, for 
the propagation of either game or food fish will be re- 
moved from the territories of such states and will be kept 
removed so long as their markets are engaged in extermi- 
nating game fish by means of market sale. In addition 
the Bureau can say 
to each of these 
statese—“‘No eggs, 
nor fry, nor finger- 
lings of any variety 
of fish will be sent 
to any points within 
your boundaries so 


—By courtesy of Washington Star 


IN VIRGINIA, Illegal catch of Black Bass, seized on the Virginia side of the Potomac River. . These bass were taken 
in trap nets. There were more than 700 in the haul, weight ranging from one to five pounds. Such methods are now de- 
pleting wide areas of the Potomac River. In reporting this outrage the Washington Star said, “The District of Columbia has 
a bass law prohibiting sale or offering for sale any of these game fish, so that the shipments probably were planned for 


Baltimore or Philadelphia.” 
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long as you permit the market sale of large mouth or small 
mouth bass.” 

The Bureau of Fisheries has the power to do these 
things under a statute to be quoted later but it has not 
the vision, or the stamina, to exercise it. 

And there are two other reasons why the power will 
not be used. 

First, the master’s voice—the commercial fishing inter- 
ests, would not approve. 

Second, a few votes in Congress might be lost, votes of 
members of Congress from the states temporarily affected, 
who might object to the withdrawal of Federal projects. 

The losses to the 10 states would be temporary, for 
their respective legislatures would speedily take the Black 
Bass off the markets. It is rather sickening to be told 
over and over again by officials of the Bureau of Fisheries 
that the Bureau cannot close down on the states selling 
bass because their representatives in Congress would be 
“mad” at the Bureau, and would not vote for its appropri- 
ations. I have a higher opinion of the Congressional dele- 
gations concerned than has the Bureau of Fisheries. ‘They 
would be the first to recognize the wisdom of a real con- 
servation program of this sort, and would lend their 
influence in getting their respective states into line, and 
off the list of those states whose names have been listed. 
But the Bureau puts political expediency and bigger appro- 
priations over the great principle involved—a principle it 
does not even understand. , 


Voluntary Paralysis 


The paralysis of the Bureau of Fisheries in this whole 
matter has existed for so long that those who have been 
working for years to close the fish markets against the 
sale of bass have given up all hope of leadership from the 
Bureau, or of any action by it other than action injurious 
to the principles of game fish conservation. In fact con- 
ditions are such as to warrant a careful examination of the 
relations of the Bureau of Fisheries to the whole question 
of game fish conservation in the United States. We have 
a Federal Bureau which has the key to a great conserva- 
tion problem. It not only refuses to use that key, but 
develops a program, the effect of which, over a period of 
years, has been to make the solution of the problem more 


difficult than it should be. 


Principles and Duties 


HE voluntary paralysis of the Bureau of Fisheries in 

this whole matter warranted the sending of a com- 
munication to the Commissioner of the Bureau. That 
communication, dated December 11, 1929, requested the 
following information: 


(a)—Copy of the act, or acts, of Congress establishing the 
Bureau of Fisheries and fixing its duties and powers. 

(b)—Copies of any acts, or authorizations, by Congress under 
which the Bureau engages in propagation of black bass by 
means of hatcheries and through the distribution of small bass 
to the various states. 

(c)—Copies of any acts, or authorizations, by Congress, under 
which the Bureau engages in the propagation of game fish gen- 
erally including the various species of trout, bass, crappie, etc. 


The response of the Commissioner, dated December 
13th, first paragraph, was as follows: 


“I am enclosing herewith the data which you requested in 
your letter of December 11th.” 


Note carefully the request, and note the answer. 

Then note the data furnished. It consisted of two 
documents, one entitled “Propagation and Distribution 
of Food Fishes, Fiscal Year 1928.” Nothing is found in 
this document which responds to any one of the three 
items above quoted. The other document is entitled “The 
Bureau of Fisheries, Its Origin and Functions, With Par- 
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ticular Reference to the Division of Fish Culture which is 
Concerned with the Propagation of Food Fishes.” 

This is a most illuminating paper. It states that the 
Bureau of Fisheries was established in 1871, at the insti- 
gation of the American Fisheries Society. The follow- 
ing paragraph in the Bureau’s document is self-explana- 
tory: 

“As now constituted the Bureau is concerned with the wise 
husbandry of our fishery resources. This includes the collec- 
tion of biological and statistical data to reveal the conditions 
and trend of our important fisheries; the development of the 
science of aquiculture as a means for improving fish cultural 
practices and developing water farming on a commercial basis; 
the propagation and distribution of food and game fishes to re- 
plenish the natural supply; and the conduct of economic and 
technological studies to assure the wise use of our fishery har- 
vests and the unutilized products of the sea.” 


In the same document the following basic law is quoted: 


“Appropriations for propagation of food fishes shall not be 
expended for hatching or planting of fish or eggs in any State 
in which, in the judgment of the Secretary of Commerce, there 
are no adequate laws for the protection of the fishes. (July 1, 
1918, c. 113, sec. 1, 40 Stat. 693.)” 


PECIAL attention is called to the wording of this last 

quoted legislation, but the reader can be sure it has 
been interpreted for the benefit of the commercial fishing 
interests and that by no chance has it ever been used, or 
will it ever be used, against any of the ten states now 
selling bass in the open market. Just how the Bureau of 
Fisheries can fool itself into believing that there are 
adequate laws “for the protection of the fishes” in the 
ten states on the present “Dishonor Roll” is more than 
the average angler can see. 

What conception of its duties, obligations, and powers 
does the Bureau of Fisheries entertain on its own behalf? 
The last word in this re=;°.t, as written by the Bureau 
itself, will be found on page 400 of the present current 
Congressional Directory of the 71st Congress, 2nd Session. 
It is noted in full as follows: 


BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


“The work of the Bureau of Fisheries comprises (1) the 
propagation and salvaging of useful food fishes and shellfish 
and their distribution to suitable waters; (2) the inquiry into 
the causes of fluctuations in abundance of food fishes in the 
lakes, rivers, and coast waters of the United States, the develop- 
ment of methods of husbanding these resources, including im- 
provements in methods of fish culture and the investigation of 
the fishing grounds of the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, 
with the view of determining their food resources and the de- 
velopment of the commercial fisheries; (3) the study of the 
methods of the fisheries and of the preservation, utilization, and 
merchandising of fisheries products, and the collection and 
compilation of statistics of the fisheries; (4) the administration 
of the salmon fisheries of Alaska, the fur-seal herd on the 
Pribilof Islands, and the care of the native inhabitants of those 
islands; (5) administration of the law for the protection of 
sponges off the coast of Florida.” ; 


A Commercial Instrument 


It is clearly apparent that the Bureau of Fisheries is 
largely the instrument of the commercial fishing interests 
of the country; that it has no conception of the funda- 
mental principles of game fish conservation; and that new 
legislation and a new Federal agency to serve the 10,000,- 
000 anglers of the country is absolutely essential. Not 
only is this true, but it is the duty of the conservation 
organizations of America and of those State and Federal 
legislative and administrative agencies charged with the 
duty of serving the whole people; and the duty of every 
man, woman and child who fishes for the sake of sport— 
to keep a close eye on the activities of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries to the end that the Bureau does not hasten the exter- 
mination of the game fish of the United States.. 
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How the Bureau of Fisheries Has Injured the 
Game Fish of America 


ET me recite under the next five headings some things 

which the author has encountered since 1919, dur- 

ing which time he has been active, in behalf of various 

organizations, in the work of protecting the Black Bass 
from extermination by the commercial fishing. interests. 


The District of Columbia Bass Law 


Early in 1924, almost two years before Representative 
(now Senator) Harry B. Hawes (Missouri) introduced 
his bill to prohibit the sale of Black Bass in the District of 
Columbia (Public—No. 746—69th Congress—Approved 
March 3, 1927), I innocently called at the Bureau of 
Fisheries to secure aid in curbing the activities of the net 
fishermen who were (and still are) carrying on wholesale 
' netting of bass in the Potomac River. No aid was available, 
of course. But in a discussion with 
the then and at present Deputy 
Commissioner of Fisheries, I re- 
ceived a shock. And I began to see 
a dim light. When it was suggested 
to him that the market sale of bass 
in Washington be stopped he was . 
not at all sure that the Bureau would 
recommend such action. He said 
the bass was an important factor in 
the new science of “aquiculture.” 
He said that in his opinion the big 
mouth bass was more valuable to 
America as a food fish than as a 
game fish. This conversation took 
place in the presence of the then and 
at present Fish Culturist of the 
Bureau who, it may be said to his 
credit, disagreed with the principles 
enunciated by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. Apparently his disagree- 
ment and my own protests were 
effective, for the Bureau later made 
a favorable report on the Hawes 
bill, above described. 

But it should be borne in mind 
that this legislation was not suggest- 
ed, or initiated, or sponsored in any 
way by the Bureau of Fisheries. It 
had functioned in Washington since 
1871 and had seen the slaughter of 
millions and millions of Black Bass 
in the Washington fish markets from 
1871 to 1924, and had never made a peep. When the 
sportsmen of Washington, on behalf of the anglers of three 
states, went to the Bureau for aid and ammunition in 
fighting such conditions they were informed that the bass 
is more valuable as a food fish than as a game fish. Of 
course, there has been some camouflaging of this position 
since 1924, 

The activities of various conservation associations 
and the election of two Presidents of the United States, 
whose interests are those of the angler and not of the net 
fisherman, have brought a soft pedal on classifying the bass 
as a food fish. 

Recent pronouncements by the Bureau of Fisheries 
through its present Deputy Commissioner contain the 
astounding fact, apparently just discovered by him, that 
the Black Bass is more valuable as a game fish than as a 
food fish. In justice to the present Commissioner it should 
be stated that as early as 1924 he admitted that “The 


Black Bass are primarily game fishes of special interest to 
anglers,” 


state? 
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IN TENNESSEE. What a contradic- 
tion we have here—a fourteen-inch black 
bass taken from the top of a barrel of 
legal (?) market fish, mostly black bass, 
at Reelfoot Lake, Tennessee. This fish is 
being held in front of a state sign adver- 
tising non-resident angling licenses at 
$2.50 each. Why appropriate public money 
for fish hatcheries in Tennessee—while 
this condition exists throughout the whole 
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The Interstate Bass Law 


In 1926, Representative Harry B. Hawes introduced 
a bill (Public No. 256—69th Congress—Approved May 
20, 1926), the purpose of which was to prevent the inter- 
state shipment of bass from one state to another. 

The draft of that bill was prepared by Congressman 
Hawes. The writer took it to the Bureau of Fisheries 
and asked if it would adequately serve the purpose for 
which it was intended. He was assured by the Bureau 
that the bill was properly worded, and that its enactment 
would stop the interstate shipment of bass. The bill came 
before the usual committees of Congress, the Bureau of 
Fisheries reported on it favorably without pointing out 
any defects whatsoever, and the legislation was passed. A 
few weeks later the writer again went to the Bureau 
and called upon the then and present Commissioner, and 
said, “Here is the new law. When do we begin to put a 
stop to the illegal shipment of thousands of bass from the 
state of Virginia into the state of 
Maryland?” His response was 
something of a shock, and it let in a 
little more light. He said that un- 
fortunately the Hawes bill (which 
the Bureau had reported upon favor- 
ably and without pointing out any 
defects) had two serious defects 
which made it practically a dead let- 
ter. One defect was that it did not 
specifically provide that the enforce- 
ment of its provisions should be by 
the Bureau of Fisheries. The other 
was that it did not make a specific 
appropriation to pay for enforce- 
ment. 

There was no use arguing under 
such conditions. The reader of this 
statement can draw his own conclu- 
sions—just as I did. Mine were— 
and are—that the Bureau of Fish- 
eries is under the absolute domina- 
tion of the commercial fishing inter- 
ests, and therefore is not qualified or 
competent to act in behalf of game 
fish conservation in the United 
States. 

Senator Hawes, not to be discour- 
aged, is now working for the enact- 
ment of a bill to amend the Inter- 
state Bass Act (S. 941—71st Con- 
gress, Ist Session). It provides an 
appropriation and places enforce- 
ment in the hands of the Bureau of Fisheries. It is my 
personal hope that this last provision will be amended by 
placing enforcement in the hands of the Department of 
Justice, or of the Biological Survey. The major interests 
of the Bureau of Fisheries are entirely too inimical to the 
whole theory of bass protection and conservation to turn 
such protection, and the money that goes with it, over to 
their tender mercies. 


Failure to Act on Behalf of the Anglers 


NDOUBTEDLY, the Bureau of Fisheries will 
. deny lack of good faith in these matters. The 
record speaks for itself. There is complete and over- 
whelming evidence that the whole purpose, program, and 
thought of the Bureau of Fisheries are devoted to the 
commercial fishing interests, and that the interests of the 
sportsmen are incidental and must give way when theré’ 
is conflict. 
I have been through the annual reports of the Bureau 
(Continued on page 439) 





Old and new. Indians with motor boat towing dug-outs. 


A Modern Thoreau 


Wild Tales and Tame Stories of the British-Columbia Coast 


KNOW a man who has dwelt 
I in the same country place all his 
life, a matter of fifty years. A 
bored visitor to the region asked him once how he could 
bear to remain. With great dignity the countryman re- 
plied: “I find a new beauty round about me every day.” 


Here was a true philosopher ; a matured lover of nature. 
In his pastoral seclusion, life was yet forever different. A 
new bird’s song, the different dawns and sunsets, the lilt 
of crickets and the thousand things that were to others 
commonplaces, thrilled him always to joyous response. 
And yet he did not live in a region noted for any out- 
standing beauty; no sea, nor mountain panorama met his 
gaze. Yet he forever found new beauty in his quiet pas- 
toral surroundings. 

When I think of him and gaze about me on the wild 
and magnificent panorama that lies before me on this 
British Columbia island, I realize the more the richness to 
which I and all the other men and women dwelling in 
these open places are heir. Before me a hundred miles of 
peaks. on the distant mainland loom a forever changing 
vista of mountain moods, pinks and whites and gun-barrel 
blue, and shades and shadows undescribable. And nearer 
island shores, lower and rounding hills of rock, stand sil- 
houetted against the great mountain range. Looking upon 
it all there comes to me at times that inescapable flavor of 
bitterness, that emptiness of artistic ashes, which is the 
heritage of every true writer at the realization how many 
are the things which cannot fully be conveyed to paper 
and passed on. 

Herewith a rough outline of my notes for the past year: 

March 19th, the first robin; March 20th, the first frog. 
April 26th, the first humming bird, a ruby throat; April 
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27th, plum blossoms falling. May Ist, 
first swallow; 11th, the first bat; 14th, 
elderberry in full bloom; May 19th, 
first hermit thrush. June 2nd, first night hawk. July 
25th, first cricket. September 27th, first dog salmon 
jumps in bay. September 30th, willow grouse very plen- 
tiful. October 14th, last cricket. October 28th, new 
enemy of salmon discovered. 

Such brief notes as these form the headings for more 
copious observations. 

Take the September 30th item: “Willow grouse very 
numerous.” 

On those islands of the Pacific coast not too thickly 
settled, the grouse are undoubtedly becoming more plenti- 
ful than in previous years. There is indeed, I fully be- 
lieve, good grounds for thinking that the grouse are more 
plentiful now in such places than before the white man 
came, for he has largely destroyed the coon, mink, and 
weasel, which formerly kept the grouse so in check by 
robbing the nests as well as killing the young and old birds. 


What has been said about the grouse being more plenti- 
ful where the white man has come and not too thickly set- 
tled, also applies to the deer. By killing off the wolves 
and the cougar the white man has given the deer an op- 
portunity of increasing which almost counteracts the heavy 
toll taken yearly by hunters, and it is a very heavy toll! 


ROM this, you see how rapidly one natural history 
diary grows. -Take another item: May 19th, first 
hermit thrush. Glorious songster! How many people 
who have heard your wonderful song at morning or eve- 
ning, and sometimes through the whole day long, have 
thrilled to your sweet voicing. Many of them who did 
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not even know Ws ae wd 
your name. Words / 
fail me to pay you 5 
full tribute of the a 
debt I owe you in 
happy hours~when 
you have sung to 
me. 

And now we 
come to an out- 
standing entry in 
our diary of the 
year: October 
28th. A New En- 
emy of the Salmon 
Discovered. As if 
the salmon had not é 
enough already. Ma 
From the time the 
salmon spawns in 
the gravel until that spawn returns as a full-fledged sal- 
mon four years later to spawn and die in the age-old cycle 
of the species, it may fairly be said the salmon has more 
enemies than any other living creature. Nearly a dozen 
species of smaller fish attack the spawn and young salmon. 
Ducks eat the roe. Seal and dog fish and man attack the 
mature fish, and doubtless other enemies we know nothing 
about. Bears and owls and eagles feed upon them as they 
spawn far up the inland creeks. And now an enemy 
apparently quite as deadly as the worst of those mentioned 
has been discovered: the little black leech. My attention 
was called to the remarkable havoc of these loathsome 
creatures on October 28th, by Mr. James Law, fish war- 
den for the Heriot Bay region. So far as I know this fish 
warden has made a new and highly important discovery. 
With something of the thrill of a scientist on the track 
of new facts, I accompanied the fish warden up the creek 
that leads into Hyacinth Bay, a splendid spawning ground 
visited by humps, dogs, and cohoes in large numbers. 
Along this creek we found hundreds of salmon literally 
black with thousands of leeches which set upon the salmon 
as soon as they struck fresh water. The leeches fastened 
upon the fish everywhere, but chiefly fastened upon the 
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Moose brought to bay by husky dogs. 
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Here they 
gathered in great 
clots, quickly stop- 
ping up the open- 
ings. Such were 
the masses of them 
that the salmon 
were killed before 
they could spawn. 
We demonstrated 
this by pressing the 
eggs out of several 
females. 

Whether this 
state of affairs is 
peculiar to this 
creek or occurs in 
many, certainly 
should be _ investi- 
gated as, judged 
from the evidences in the creek, the loss of unspawned 
salmon is very large. 

In connection with this discovery, Warden Law in- 
formed me that in previous years the wild ducks, particu- 
larly mallards, came up this creek in large numbers and 
fed upon the leeches. The last two seasons, however, the 
ducks have been very few in number, and so Nature’s 
generally nicely adjusted balance of power has swung 
heavily in favor of the leeches to such an extent they now 
prey upon the salmon. 


LL those interested in natural history no doubt have 
witnessed the remarkable ability of an owl to turn 

his head completely around without moving the body. 
This reminds me of the story of the surveyor who, coming 
through the woods, saw an owl on an alder limb. As the 
man walked past it, he noted the bird’s head turning as it 
followed him with its eyes. This aroused him to try an 
experiment, so he walked around the tree and still the bird 
followed him. He kept on walking around and around 
till the bird twisted its head off and it fell to the ground. 
As the heading of this article permits some wild tales, 
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These timber wolves were trained to do the work of huskies. 








Circling the lake like a pack of ravening hounds. 


hills the little lake nestled secure and 
peaceful, its surface now and then 
broken by the widening circle caused by a 
leaping squaretail. Loons and sheldrakes played in its 
coves—busily engaged in securing the necessary food for 
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their fledglings back in the hidden 
nests in the marshes. 

In the heavy timber along the slopes 
which led away from the lake, thou- 
sands of songsters and grouse and other 
birds had their homes—and it was 
spring. The nests were full, either of 
eggs about to hatch, or the downy 
babies that had already chipped the 
shells and were now making their clam- 
orous début in what seemed like a 
pretty nice sort of World. It seemed 
that way! 

Deer and rabbits and porcupines and 
squirrels and woodmice and weasels 
and mink—the timbered hills fairly 
swarmed with them, and each species 
was busy with its own problem, that of 
feeding the broods of newly arrived 
youngsters. 

There were trout in the little lake. 
For days, the hot sun had been boring 
down through the interlacing branches 
onto the dead leaves of the preceding 
year, not yet covered by the new green. 
Heat waves made little airy ripples be- 
fore the eyes of the fishing party which 
had just made its laborious way to the 
hidden lake, and was now busily en- 
gaged in preparations for the antici- 
pated sport. 
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The watch tower. 
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There were three men in the party, and 


none of them were true woodsmen, although 
each had made occasional trips of the sort 
*they were now engaged on. Working to- 
gether, they hastily constructed a crude, yét serviceable 
raft, and shortly thereafter embarked upon it. 


At noon, having taken more trout 
than they had any use for, the trio 
went ashore, drove a pole down be- 
tween the logs of the raft to prevent 
it from floating away, and built a fire 
on which to cook their noon meal. 

Now, a cooking fire for a three-man 
party need never be a large one, it will 
serve the same purpose much better if 
kept small . . . not over a couple of 
feet across the bed of coals after the 
flames have subsided. A larger fire is 
the sure sign of the greenhorn camper. 

And these boys piled on the dry, 
dead sticks, not heeding the warning 
implied in the showers of coruscating 
sparks which shot upward. Dry spruce 
makes a lot of sparks! 

Roy Turner, busily engaged in pre- 
paring the trout for the pan, heard a 
rushing sound behind him . . . omi- 
nous ... too close and with far too 
much volume for any wind that might 
be stirring on such a June day as this. 
He swung his head swiftly. .. . 

“Jim! Harry! For God’s sake—” 
he dropped his knife and the _half- 
opened trout, sprang to his feet, staring 
wildly at the flaming top of a great, 
dry spruce which had on the instant 
become a roaring mass of towering fire 
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It Can Happen—Anywhere! 


A Moment’s Carelessness Destroyed the Growth of Years 
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—black smoke streaming away from it as the blaze shot 
upward. The start of a crown fire . . . which nothing 
can stop, save rain. 

Roy’s panic-stricken companions ran to join him, and 
the three stood there, huddled close together in a sort of 
daze which lasted for several terrifying seconds. ‘Then, 
snapping out of the mental haze : 
which had been holding them spell- 
bound, they hastily gathered up 
their rods and started directly away 
from the fire, intending to get to the 
nearest telephone, in a logging camp 
which they had passed on the way 
to the lake. 

“We can call the Fire Station on 
Bald Mountain—and he can get 
crews in here—” suggested Roy, 
grasping at the first ray of hope with 
feverish .eagerness. Behind them 
the broad path of flame was circling the little lake like a 
pack of ravening hounds, sending its licking, flickering 
tongues upward across the green ridges, with a wall of 
billowing black smoke rolling majestically above it. 

“There’s nothing we can do—that’s certain!” Harry 
Bell was not accustomed to danger—his chiefest concern 
was to put as much distance as possible between that 
travelling furnace and his own person. In a way he was 
right, for a crown fire is not to be checked by the unaided 
efforts of any three men, no matter how efficient they 
might prove to be. And if the wind shifted there was an 
excellent chance of being trapped in the valley, where the 
fire could travel faster than a racehorse. 

In twenty minutes the fire had travelled halfway 
around the little lake and had swept nearly half a mile up 
into the surrounding ridges, travelling in the treetops with 
miraculous speed. The small game was leaving the burn- 
ing district post-haste, and the crown fire itself did little 
damage to the wild brothers. 

As it roared onward, however, bits of burning branches 
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Epitor’s Note—Due to the light pre- 
cipitation during the Fall and Winter 
months, the soil in many sections of the 
country is now unusually dry and the for- 
ests are in a highly inflammable condition. 
Forest AND STREAM urges all sportsmen 
to use exceptional care in the woods this 
season. An unextinguished camp-fire, a 
carelessly discarded match, cigar or ciga- 
rette may start a holocaust. BE CARE- 





The little lake nestled secure and peaceful between emerald hills. 
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and twigs kept showering downward, starting innumer- 
able small ground fires. And the tremendous draught 
created by the crown fire drew these upward and onward, 
smothering out with a heavy blanket of suffocating smoke 
all the wild life in its immediate path. Nesting birds 
fluttered wildly about their threatened homes—in some 
cases staying until their wings were 
actually singed before leaving the 
precious possessions. 


In the little steel fire tower atop 
Bald Mountain, a blasé fire warden 
answered the frantic call from Roy 
Turner, who with his two badly 
frightened companions was shouting 
into the lumber-camp ’phone. 


“Sure! I know all about it— 
spotted that fire the minute it got 
out of control,’ said the warden 
calmly. “There'll be a Forest Service ’plane over it by 
now—better step outside and look for it—and cool off,” 
he advised. As an after-thought he added, “Better give 
me your names and addresses—just in case.” 

“Is there anything—anything at all, that we can do?” 
pleaded Turner, feeling that inaction at such a time as 
this would drive him and the other two boys frantic. 
They wanted to fight that fire. 

“Yeah! Keep to H-Il outa the way of the fire, and get 
to the nearest railroad. ‘This thing is going to be a honey 
—from the looks of the smoke down there. Maybe I’ll 
have to dust—myself!” The fire warden knew his stuff 
—had been through just such fires before and respected 
them greatly. 


URNER and his companions went into the camp 
yard and gazed back toward the scene of conflagra- 
tion. Above the billowing smoke-cloud hung a tiny, 
wasp-like speck, circling in wide circles—the Forest Ser- 
(Continued on page 458) 
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«6 LLORS! 
A Voila 
tout — 


Monsieur la Capi- 
taine. Bonne 
Chasse!” (in plain 
U. S. “There you 
are Cap., Good 
Shooting!’’) — 
and our faithful 
concierge has 
strapped the last 
bag on the rack of 
the car and stowed 
away our gun 
cases. We roll 
smoothly along, 
round the Arc de 
Triomphe, under 
which now con- 
stantly burns that 
tiny flame over the 
grave of an un- 
known soldier of 
France, then down 
the beautiful tree- 
bordered avenue 
which leads us to 
the Bois de Bolo- 
gne, and behold, in 
a few short moments we have left gay and bustling Paris 
and are in the country. It is mid-September and the rays 
of the afternoon sun turn to a golden glow the yellowing 
leaves through the forest of Saint Cloud. We pass the 
state palace of Versailles, the scene of many a royal fete 
in days gone by, then out beyond St. Cyr (the West Point 
of France). We are soon gliding along between great 
rolling fields of wheat stubble stretching away on either 
side of a perfect road. Dark hedgerows and scattered 
clumps of cover border the fields and one thinks “what an 
ideal country for partridge!” For the gray (European) 
partridge, like our own bobwhite, loves the open, inter- 
spersed with the shelter of an occasional covert. He is 
nearly twice the size of our “Bob,” a strong flier and a 
good sporting bird. 

Once a big covey flushes and scales away a couple of 
fields only to set our nerves a-tingling! Well, the old 
quail gun is a long way from home, but we'll try to make 
her talk French to some of those partridges tomorrow. 

At about five o’clock we stop for tea and refreshment, 
sitting snuggly about the log fire of an old Norman inn. 
Asking Matilda for more cakes we take a peep into the 
great kitchen and the range with its facing of blue and 
white tiles, the spotless paved floor, the dark oak rafters 
and carved cupboards with their quaint cups and saucers 
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A late President 
of France, shooting 
driven partridges. 


and shining copper 
utensils all make 
us think we are 
looking into the 
page of some old 
fairy tale. Just at 
dusk we sight the 
square tower, dat- 
ing from the elev- 
enth century, 
standing in the 
center of the little 
town of Dorneiul, 
and under its 
shadow we run 
into the courtyard 
of the Auberge de 
le Coq d’ Or (Inn 
of the Golden 
Cock). 

I mix the cock- 
tails — the little 
French ‘innkeeper 
knows little of 
them though he al- 
ways has “‘the mak- 
ings” and we sit 
down to a deli- 
ciously cooked din- 
ner of roast pheas- 
ant and truffles. 

It is Saturday evening and we take a short stroll about 
the town midst throngs of peasants, who, having sold their 
produce and finished their own marketing, loiter at the 
open cafés for a glass or two of vin rouge before climbing 
into their high carts and, with a brave crack of the whip, 
starting old ‘“Coquotte” off on a brisk trot for home. 
“Why have we come down on Saturday evening for only 
a day’s shooting?” I hear you ask. Well, because Sunday 
is the most popular day of the week for shooting parties 
in this part of the world. We are to shoot on the estate 
of Count , who with three friends hold the sporting 
rights over several thousand acres adjoining his own prop- 
erty. Each member is privileged to bring one shooting 
guest. Our party numbers eight guns with as many more 
of the fair sex, to make the day thoroughly attractive. 
As the shooting is to be at driven birds, the secretary, as 
soon as breakfast is over, hands us each a card upon which 
is written our name and the number of our stand for each 
battle or drive. These stands are marked either by a 
numbered stake, if behind a hedgerow, or by a butt or 
screen of faggots if bordering an open field. They are 
usually placed in a fairly straight line about two gunshots 
apart and facing the territory to be driven. I am delight- 
ed to find among our party three old schoolday friends 
from America, so that, with our host the Count, a young 
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Marquis and two French Cavalry officers we make a con- 
genial band of allies. Some of us have campaigned 
together before. Ten years! It now seems so long ago! 
and we congratulate ourselves that our offensives today 
are directed mainly against feathered game. No more of 
those objectionable “wig bangs” or “bits of old iron,” 
flyin’ about the atmosphere. 

We take our stands for the first drive facing the rising 
ground of a broad wheat stubble. The head keeper and 
his line of eight or ten beaters are ready, waiting to begin 
somewhere over the far side of the hill. A couple of shells 
(No. six shot, slightly smaller than our six) are slipped 
in just as a long blast on the Secretary’s whistle gives the 
signal for the beaters to move. Eight pairs of eyes eagerly 
scan the crest of the field in our front. I beg pardon, 
sixteen pairs, for the ladies are equally keen and behind 
each sportsman is some fair, or dark, sportswoman perched 
on the sitting end of a shooting stick. 


AA-A—Taa-a!”” What’s that little tin horn? The 

head keeper’s signal that a covey has been flushed. 
I am at No. 7 stand—Mark right! There they go, like 
bullets straight over No. 1 and we hear two quick reports 
from the far end of the line. Mark left! Bang! damn— 
missed—Bang! Got that one, and a fat partridge comes 
spinning out of the air. Another toot from the tin horn 
and a second big covey comes swiftly winging over the 
crest. ‘They are well scattered and most of the guns go 
into action with varying success. Several birds come my 
way and I down two more, one from straight overhead, 
the other off to the left rear. In shooting driven game 
low broadside shots must be avoided, otherwise, one will 
risk peppering the sportsman on the next stand. “Lieore 
—Lieore!” calls someone and I see a big hare about the 
size of our western Jack streaking it along until he is 
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Waiting for the pheasants at Rombouliet. 
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neatly bowled over by our host. A few rabbits meet a 
like fate before the battle comes to an end’ and dogs and 
keepers are occupied in retrieving the game which is placed 
in the game cart. Then lighting pipes and cigarettes we 
move off about half a mile to our new stands—this time 
behind a tall, thick-growing hedge. 

I have remarked upon the desirability of restocking 
more of our American grain lands with the European 
partridge. Objection has, at times, been raised that he 
does not lie as well to the dog as Bobwhite. Late in the 
season this may be so; but why not sometimes have a try 
at the driven birds? Indeed on this side of the water this 
form of sport is thought greatly to surpass shooting over 
dogs. With certain game it, undoubtedly, does and assur- 
edly with the driven birds, ninety per cent of one’s shots 
are faster and harder. Far be it from me to, in any way, 
belittle a day in the big fields of our own south after fast- 
flying “Bob” with a pair of slashing setters or pointers. I 
have been away from it all for two seasons now and can 
think of nothing that I miss as much. But we must seri- 
ously consider the question of restocking in many localities 
and I believe that the European partridge, if given a fair 
chance, would show splendid sport in many of our tem- 
perate grain-growing areas. 

Facing the blank wall of the high hedge about shies 
feet in front of us, we get some sporting shots as the birds 
come whizzing over the top. A very quick shot will stop 
birds right overhead, when, with their great momentum 
they fall well behind us; but more often one must swing 
to the rear and shoot after the game has passed over. 
After the third drive a halt is called in a sheltered spot by 
some pines. A big hamper is lifted from the game cart, 
and seated about on the dry and sweet smelling pine 
needles, we do ample justice to an excellent cold luncheon 
and sundry bottles of “something fizzy.” 
(Continued on page 473) 
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The “Amphibian,” loaded up for a trip to the beach. 


Taking the “Water Cure” 


Which in This Particular Case Worked Wonders 


UGUST was waning. | had var- 
nished my rods, put them away, 


By J. F. OERTEL 


have 


and taken down the old cannon— 


looking forward to the hunting season—when I received 
a most pitiful letter from an old office pard which read 


as follows: 


“Friend J. F. O. 


A turrible and infectious disease has made itself 
I will give you the symptoms. 


manifest in this office! 
Restlessness and lack of inclina- 
tion to attend to business; 
Pulse above normal and “far 
away” look in the eyes; Irresis- 
tible desire to consult road 
maps and examine railroad 
schedules. 

Benny Sherwoed and I have 
fallen victims to this dread 
disease! We appeal to you for 
help! 

It is understood by those 
strickened that there is little 
hope of a cure unless the 
patients can go to some place 
where there is a fair chance of 
obtaining positive proof— 
through possession—of. the 
existence of a fish which will 
measure over 10 inches in 
length. Doses of river and bay 


P. S.—The victims 
Sept. 14th. If some 
after that date there 


My answer was to 


ey: 


The “sick man” in the surf. 
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been tried and symptoms only 


aggravated. 


As ever—Larry. 


R. S. V. P.—P. D. Q. 


will be strong enough to move by 
remedy can be applied immediately 
is hope of recovery.” 


go to see the poor boys at once. 


They trusted in my ability to suggest a remedy for their 


malady—I must not fail them. | 
well knew the symptoms. It was 
the dreaded “Coast Fever” with 
which they were afflicted! Not 
the kind supposed to be contract- 
ed there, but one which only the 
soft salt air and hours spent in 
the boiling surf offered any hope 
of relief. . 

I found their condition even 
worse than described. ‘They sure 
looked sick. Something must be 
done for them at once! 

“Buck up, boys,” I said. 
“What you need is a thorough 
course of the ‘Water Cure.’ Fly 
from business as you would from 
the Devil. Go down to the 
‘banks’ where you can catch fish, 
see fish, eat fish and hear fish 
talked about all day, every day 
and most of every night. Where 
nothing greets your eyes but 
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water and sky, and just enough sand to stand on to cast 
bait. That treatment will cure you—otherwise your case 
is hopeless.” 

Their faces brightened. ‘We'll go,” they said. “Where 
shall it be?” “Any place from Currituck to Cape Look- 
out,” I replied. “This is a bad time of the year to go, 
and you may have storms that will 
prevent fishing—but you'll be cured 
just the same.” 
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Thus spake the “Ancient Angler”; 
“Doctors be double durned, 
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fishing. To me, half of the sport is in seeing what J am 
doing—the other half what my fish is doing. However, 
as the sun went down the moon came up and shed her 
silvery light over the dancing waters so that we were not 
entirely in darkness. The incoming tide brought with it 
the soft warm air of the Gulf Stream—here only a few 
miles from shore—anchor was put 
over just at the edge of the channel 
and we cast our bait up on the shoal 
for channel bass. 





Would I go along and see that the 
suggested remedy was properly ap- 
plied? I would, and preparations 
for a start on the 14th were soon 
under way. 

That morning I showed up—bag 
and hammock—and found Benny at 
his desk, a picture of misery. He 


What they can do means nothing to you 
To the things that I have learned. 


“Your heart is thumpin’ wildly, 
Your liver is up-side down, 
There’s an ache in your head when you 
rise from bed, 


And your tongue is a beautiful brown. 


“You're dreadin’ the doctor's physic, 


‘asked Benny. “He won't ‘bite,’ 


“What shall I do if I get a bite?” 
said I. “You know how a black 
bass runs off with your minnow. 
He’ll do the same. Just consider 
that you are fishing for a 40-pound 
black bass—and treat him accord- 
ingly.” 


said nothing but handed me a tele- 
gram which read: 

“Wife hurt stop can’t go stop 
Hell! Larry.” 

“Well,” I said, “that’s tough. 
What are we going to do about it?” 
“T don’t like to flunk on anything I 
start to do,” he began, disconsolate- 
ly. “That’s enough,” said I. “You 
and me for the coast. Get your 
duffel, kiss the girls good-by and come on.” 

A snailish railroad ride—a glorious sail over the glis- 
tening waters of Pamlico and our feet pressed the sands of 
the “banks.” I had transported my patient to a world of 
which he knew nought, from the din and bustle of the 
city with its piles of brick and mortar to a land where, on 
either hand, sky and water meet, where there is nothing 
reared by the hand of man to offend the eye, nothing to 
break the solemn stillness save the sea bird’s cry, boom of 
surf and whistle of wind. I could already note signs of 
improvement. His step was lighter, his eyes bright and 
the suspicion of a smile played around his mouth. 

No sooner were we landed than he asked: “Do we go 
fishing tonight?” ‘We sure do,” said I, “as the tide will 
be about right by sundown. Get out your tackle and say 
your prayer.” ‘What prayer?” he inquired in wonder. 
“One which was formulated by my old friend Matt Strat- 
ton,” I said. “It runs this way: 

‘Lord, suffer me to catch a fish 
So large that even I; 

When telling of it afterwards 
Shall have no need to lie.’ ” 

Benny committed this to memory at once—used it fre- 
quently and doubtless it helped him greatly to come 
through as he 
finally did. 

A few kindred 
spirits were on 
hand, among them 
one lone girl, but 
she certainly was a 
good sport and, 
even under Kard- 
ship, was never 
heard to complain. 
Several boats were 
manned and, just 
before the sun sank 
in the water, we 
were off for the 
shoals to be ready 
when the tide came 
in. 

I never did care 
much for night 


will shrink 


His doses of powders and pills, 
And you're forced to think how your roll 


When it comes to payin’ the bills. 


“YOU don’t need pills and powders— 
Tonics and salts and squills, 

Come go with me to the grand old sea 
And you will get rid of your ills.” 





The “patient” —and the cure, 


“Now I know,” he said. “Just 
watch me—and tell me if I go 
wrong.” “Don’t worry, pard,” I 
said, “I’ll put you through all the 
paces and when you get back you 
won’t know yourself. You’re taking 
the ‘Water Cure’ and, if you stand 
up to the treatment, it will be a 
cure. However, I'll not guarantee 
that you will not have to take it at stated periods in the 
future. Anyhow, next time you will know what’s good 
for what ails you.” 

I had made up my mind that if I had a strike I’d hand 
my rod over to my patient and let him play and land the 
fish—but I didn’t. In fact neither of us did for about an 
hour. The moon rose higher and down its pathway of 
silvery light came the flowing tide—and the fish. Sud- 
denly I saw Benny’s reel turn over! “Now,” said I, “your 
black bass is going away with his minnow. Watch him.” 
He stood, tense in every muscle—then struck, just at the 
right instant. “Hurrah!” I cried, “you’ve got him. Now 
play him as you would your fresh-water bass.” 


WAY he went—up tide—the line cutting across the 
pathway of moonlight—as my sick man settled 
down to his task. 

“WOW! See him break!” he shouted. “Come along, 
son, we'll join you at breakfast! I say ‘black bass’—he’s 
a whale! Come along to papa! Whoopee!” I let him 
rave. He was getting his first real dose of ““Water Cure” 
and improving rapidly. The transformation from de- 
jected office man to primitive savage was being effected. 
Another flash of the silver and gold sides—this time nearer 
the boat —and 
again he broke out 
with rapture: “See 
the beauty! Come 
along, buddy, but 
take it easy and 
we'll soon give you 
a rest!” My “Big 
Medicine’’ was 
sure working! 
Thoughts and 
worries of business 
were fading in the 
dim distance and 
his face fairly 
gleamed in the 
bright moonlight 
as he checked rush 
after rush of the 
fish and worked 
(Cont. on p. 447) 








“7 HE other day An- 
drew Hoover’s boy, 
Bill, now eighteen 


and a long, husky young- 
ster, burst into his Dad’s 
presence with— 

“Say! I shot through 
the old iron bridge with 
the new .30-30 cartridges! 
Made a hole big ’s' my 
finger.” 

Now, young Bill was 
just getting up a good 
case of shooting bug, and 
Andrew, after. a dozen 
years of lost touch with 
gun progress,- was again showing interest. The kid 
grinned at the effect. He had the old man coming. They 
rolled the garage doors together and walked down across 
the meadow. 

Sure enough, Andrew found a hole through the old 
bridge panel. It was an abandoned railroad bridge, good 
only to shoot at and a tempting target. The iron, or 
steel, was about three-eighths of an inch thick. 

They both knew the meaning of several rusty depres- 
sions in the plate. Andrew himself had once tried to 
shoot some .30-30 bullets through it, years ago. His 
dents were an eighth of an inch deep, with corresponding 
bulges on the other side. That was all. He rubbed his 
finger over the spots now. “Why didn’t my bullets go 
through?” he wondered, aloud. 

“You didn’t pull the trigger hard enough,” accused 
Bill. 

“What did you aim at?” he asked the boy. 

Bill outlined a smudge of 
white, almost obliterated by the 
splash of iron. ‘‘Hit ’er square,” 
he insisted, with pride. 

“My old gun was pretty well 
rusted,” Andrew said. “I 
wouldn’t be sure within a foot 
at a hundred yards where the 
bullet would strike. That bar- 
rel rusted for me ’spite of the 
best oilin’ I could give it. A 
high-velocity rifle is hell to keep 
clean.” 

“Not any more.” Young 
Bill shook his head. “It’s these 
new cartridges.” 

“Your barrel is mirror-bright 
inside. Don’t know how you 
keep it so. Maybe that’s why 
your bullets struck harder.” 

“Don’t be a dumb-bell,” 





A high-speed hollow- pois.t 
bullet cut from a deer, and 
the bullet before being fired. 


quoth son Bill in modern im- 
patience. “It’s all in the cart- 
ridges, I tell you.” 

A dozen years or longer ago 
Andrew could tell you the exact 
bullet weight and velocity of 


Modern Rifle Ammunition 


The Old-Timer Has to Learn the Fine Points All Over Again 


By J. R. MATTERN 





How a hollow-point, copper-jacketed, high-speed 
bullet mushrooms in a groundhog. 
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every popular cartridge. Now he can’t. Young Bill has 
grown up with a bang, as it were, and suddenly wants to 
know all about rifles. In fact, the pup has been quoting 
a lot of new ballistic figures that surely can’t be true. 

Andrew, old hunter and rifleman that he is, finds him- 
self on unfamiliar ground, along with a good many thou- 
sand others like him. Buying ammunition now is a dif- 
ferent proposition from what it was before the war. 
There is a lot to learn before it can be selected intel- 
ligently, or used most effectively. 


What High Velocity Really Means 

Consider that matter of unavoidable barrel rusting that 
Andrew brought up. When the first strictly smokeless 
calibers came along, practically all of us had the same ex- 
perience with them. Despite our best efforts at cleaning, 
the rifles promptly got corrosion in the bores. Before long, 
they usually got regular hog-wallow pitting near the muz- 
zles, where that then new devil, metal fouling, roosted to 
torment us. 

As we look back, we know the trouble was partly 
wrong cleaning, but mostly just too much complication to 
contend with in a practical way. The primer fouling was 
corrosive, and would not dissolve in oil; and metal from 
the bullet jackets all but soldered to the barrel steel. We 
had more velocity, flatter shooting and twice the killing 
range of .38-55 days, but we couldn’t keep our new rifles 
in order, to continue giving the full benefit of these de- 
sirable features. 

The .30-30 ammunition that Andrew fired against the 
old bridge plates around 1900 or 1910 may have had 160- 
grain bullets flying at around 2,000 feet per second, gun 
muzzle rate. The new factory cartridges Bill fired 
through the same plates have 170-grain bullets with 
around 2,200 f. s. velocity ; 165- 
grain bullets with 2,250 f. s.; 
150-grain bullets with 2,380 
f. s.; or maybe even 110-grain 
bullets with 2,550 f. s. velocity. 
Other cartridges have been vi- 
tally changed and stepped up, 
as much or more. 

Now, when you increase the 
velocity of any certain bullet by 
ten per cent, as from 2,000 f. s. 
to 2,200 f. s., you increase its 
striking energy by nearly twenty 
per cent. The 1,300 to 1,500 
foot-pounds of thé old cartridges 
would not go through ‘ the 
bridge steel, but the 1,600 to 
1,800 foot-pounds of the new 
ones did so. 

Odd as it may seem, how- 
ever, the early problem was not 
to get more penetration, or more 
knock-down capacity. Hunters 
of 1890 had plenty of that. 
Their big .38s, .40s and .45s, 
loaded with black powder or 
bulk smokeless, measured on 
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game, had a punch hardly exceeded today. Consider that 
“ideal deer cartridge,” the .40-72, or the Sharps .45-125- 
550, the very name of which conjures up hunting romance. 

What hunters anxiously sought was to lesson the .un- 

certainties of hitting game. They had too much rainbow 
trajectory to deal with; too much wind-drift; too much 
head-lead on moving game. Their bullets often failed to 
kill game hit— 
failed miserably. 
The soft-points of 
that period were 
anything but de- 
pendable. 

And when we 
pile today’s special 
hunting problems 
on top of those 
older difficulties, it 
can be understood 
why somebody had 
to do something 
about it. 

The hunter of 
today, for instance, 
is less a woodsman 
and a marksman. 

He hasn’t the 

chance, in his job, 

tolearn or to prac- * ry 
tice. He gets few —" ———— 

shots, during his 2 3 4 
annual hunt, and 
usually strikes his 
game elsewhere 
than in vital areas. 
To avoid losing his 
trophy, he finds it 
must be dropped 
on the spot. And 
these same clean 
kills limit suffer- 
ing and conserve 
game, also modern 
requirements. 

Last, but by no 
means negligible, is 
modern varmint 
shooting — wood- 
chucks, coyotes, 
eagles, foxes, 
hawks. They offer 
small and wary 
targets, calling for 
extreme accuracy, 
wind-bucking — ca- 
pacity and range. 


HE main an- / 
swer to such 
an imposing army 
of old and new 
difficulties has been 
found in more ve- 
locity and finer ac- 
curacy, Speed and more speed. Fast bullets give less 
time for the wind to blow them aside. They permit Old 
Man Gravity less time to pull them down. ‘They head 
off moving game with less “lead.” They enable the dub 
hunter to accomplish kills under conditions that would 
trip up skilled woodsmen with older guns. 
One detail is that the new standard high-speed loads 
shoot with less change in point of impact from day to day, 


130 gr. 5—.270 Winchester, 130 gr. 
-30-06-220 gr. 
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PROMINENT MODERN LOADS with smokeless 

1—.30-06-110 High Speed. 2—.44-40-130 Remington 2000 fs. vel. 3—.25 

Rimless 87 Remington. 4—.30-30-165 Remington Express. 5—.30-30-150 Rem- 

ington Western O. P. 6—.35 Rimless 150 Remington. 7—7 MM. 139 Western 

open point. 8—.32 Special 110 Remington. 9—.270 Winchester. 10—.30-06-180 
Peters protected point. 11—.30-06-229 Remington hollow point Express. 


6—.30-30-150 gr. 7—.30-06-150 gr. 8— 
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or from one holding of the rifle to another. Another is 
that the copper-jacketed bullets seldom give lumpy metal 
fouling. A third is that the new loads often throw their 
bullets higher. They require lower adjustment of rifle 
sights, as a rule, and sometimes even higher front sights, 
to make them shoot to center. 

Young Bill’s cartridges, in punching through more 
steel, showed in- 
creased energy, but 
that was only a 
by-product of the 
more important 
improvements. The 
others made _hit- 
ting easier, and 
made rifles more 
durable and de- 
pendable. 


Rustless Primers 


Troubles and in- 
accuracies would 
have piled up with 
the speed increase, 
had it not been for 
the discovery made 
by the Bureau of 
Standards at 
Washington, that 
cs it was a salt in the 
FO ML old primers used 

powders,that 

caused excessive 
rusting of the rifle 
barrels. The am- 
munition factories 
largely abandoned 
_ these old primers. 
Their new, non- 
corrosive primers 
give ordinary 
shooters, for the 
first time, a fair 
chance to keep 
their rifles shoot- 
ing as well as 
when new. That 
is, they give him a 
chance to make 
continued use of 
the full advantages 
of high bullet 
speed. 
The new primers 
are no fad, but 
3 very important and 
: very successful. 

I have three 
guns that have not 
been cleaned in 
more than two 
years. They have 
been fired at least 
every month with this new rustless ammunition. One of 
them has been kept in a shed where tools rusted beside it. 
The three barrels are absolutely free from rust. They 
show as bright inside as when new. The saving in labos. 
of cleaning and freedom from worry, is worth while, but 
of course this is the smallest factor in the situation. 

What counts most is that actual success of the shooter 


(Continued on page 476) 
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The size, form and construction of modern bullet points are designed 
strictly to meet the conditions of the cartridge and the work each is intended to 
do. 1—.32 Special 110 gr. 2—.35 Rimless 150 gr. 3—7 Mm. 139 gr. 4—.44-40, 








Thé author, pulling out on an early-season pike expedition. 


Little Journeys Up and Down 


Opening the Pike-Fishing Season in Wisconsin 


F possible, I like to take little 
journeys up and down creeks 
and streams and about lakes and 

sloughs before fishing them, to get some idea as to the 
location of weed beds, sand bars, rocky shores, snags, holes 
and rifles. As a rule, I leave my tackle at home, because 
if I take a rod with me I am quite sure to fish and neglect 
the study of the waters about me. To be sure, if you 
are fishing the same waters day after day, these journeys 
of inspection are not only unnecessary, but a waste of 
time; but where you have never fished the streams or 
lakes, or where you have not fished them for a long time, 
a little browsing around not only is good sport, but it 
actually puts additional fish in the creel or on the stringer. 

Two years ago, I made two trips to streams I intended 
fishing for trout the opening day, and the trips certainly 
proved worth while. The first trip took me to a little 
trout stream three or four miles from my home. I wan- 
dered up and down its banks, located all its holes and 
rifles, and kept my eyes open for signs of trout. I found 
the water in the creek in fine condition and I saw enough 
trout, some of them fairly large, to give me a bad case of 
trout fever. Then, I visited another creek, fifteen miles 
distant. There I saw trout by the dozen, score and per- 
haps hundred. Three or four of them scurried into every 
nook and hole and hiding place. Where I saw one trout 
in the first stream, I saw a dozen in the second. It was 
alive with them. Needless to say, I fished the latter stream 
on the opening day. And what, you ask, was the result? 
Did it pay me to look over the streams before I decided 
on which I would fish? I'll say it did. By 10:30, I had 
eighteen nice trout. So I called it a day and drove leisure- 
ly homeward, living over again the adventures of the day. 
Yes, my little journeys of inspection paid me aplenty, for 
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I not only caught all the trout I 
wanted, but I had a wonderful time. 

I proceeded on the same plan, last 
spring, when planning a pike-fishing trip for the opening 
day of the season. Here, the pike-fishing season opens on 
the twenty-fifth day of May, so I made my little journey 
of inspection on the twenty-fourth. I had often fished the 
waters I intended fishing, but I had not fished them for 
six or seven months, Many changes could have taken 
place, meanwhile, during the winter, but especially during 
the spring floods. The holes, riffles, sand bars, snags and 
other characteristics of my fishing waters might have been 
sadly jumbled meanwhile. I wanted to look the stream 
over, to note the location of the new pools, riffles, sand 
bars, snags, etc. Then, too, I wanted to note the condition 
of the water. If it was high, I might do most of my fish- 
ing in the adjoining sloughs and bays; but if it was low, 
I might try the main channel. If I saw many signs of 
fish in the sloughs and bays, I’d fish there; but if I saw 
more signs in the main stream, that’s where I’d take my 
chance. Before the day was over, I had decided to fish a 
large slough or rather lake off the main stream. The 
water in the slough was at just the right stage for a good 
catch. Ordinarily, it is so choked with weeds and vegeta- 
tion that it is impossible to fish it during low water. And 
when the water is high, the lake floods the low adjoining 
land, extending far into the willows, where the fish feed 
and are almost impossible to catch. But I found the 
water neither too high nor low, and it was rather free 
from weeds and vegetation. One could fish it and fish it 
to advantage. This lake or slough is an ideal place for 
bass and pike. Food is abundant, hiding places numerous 
and fish by the hundreds live in it the year around. I saw 
many fish as I floated over its smooth glassy surface or 
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walked along its pleasant shores. They dashed from the 
shallows, splashed as I disturbed them while sunning 
themselves over weed beds, and hugged the bottom or 
dashed into the weeds as I floated near them. 

The following morning I arrived at the cut-off con- 
necting the little lake with the main channel at exactly 
seven bells. I planned on using a spinner and pork 
rind or frog with a nine-foot steel fly rod. I 
had some good pork strips with me and 
planned on catching a few frogs. If I 
failed to catch any frogs I still would 
have the pork rind to go with my 
spinner. 

I began fishing with the pork. 

Perhaps the fish would hit it in 

fair shape and give me a mess 

without my having to hunt frogs. 

I first tried the waters of the cut- 

off. There is a very deep hole in 

this bordered by a mass of snags. 

Off a point, near the upper end, I 

succeeded in getting a rise from a 

fair pike. He followed the lure until 

I was about to lift it from the water, 

then made a pass at it without touching 

it, turned tail and disappeared again, churn- 

ing the water as he did so. Apparently he was 

not very hungry, or he discovered that my pork rind 

and spinner was not what he wanted for his breakfast, 
for I failed to interest him further. But as it had been 
many months since I had watched a fresh-water tiger make 
a pass at my lure, the sight gave me a great thrill. The 
next one might strike my lure with a will and give me a 
good run for my money. 


EACHING the lake, I drifted up the west shore 

toward a point ten rods farther on. The water all 
the way to the point is rather shallow, haunted by both 
bass and pike in numbers. Off the point the water is 
deeper. Not until I was but a rod or two from the point 
did I interest another fish in my offering. ‘There a fish 
struck my lure in great shape and hooked himself and at 
once began splashing and tugging and heading for deeper 
water. He tugged and fought as only a bass or pike can 
tug and fight. The battle, however, was a short one, and 
soon I had him near the boat and saw that he was a fine 
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large-mouth bass, weighing, I should judge, about three 
pounds. I took my time, hoping the fish would break 
away, but all his efforts were in vain. I edged around 
until I was able to get a good hold on the line and lifted 
him upon the end of the boat. There, without touching 
his glistening sides, I released and watched him until he 
began flopping around. One of his first flops 
brought him to the edge of ‘the boat and the 
next took him over the edge. He hit -the 
water head-first and disappeared like a 
flash, splashing and sendirig the water 
flying in every direction. What a 
beauty that bass was, but I could 
not keep him because the bass 
season did not open until after 
the middle of June. 
No doubt that bass 
hardly realized he 
was caught, for he 
was hooked but slightly and his 
first flops landed him safely in his 
native element again. 

On I drifted up the west shore, but 
only a few half-hearted strikes and 
rises rewarded my efforts. But I did 
interest another good bass in my offering, 
and a small pickerel, both of which I failed to 
catch. The bass, I saw, were hitting my pork rind 
in good shape, but the pike were not very keen about it. 

Frogs, I believed, would suit them much better. 
Consequently, a frog hunt was next in order. On the 
twenty-fourth, I also looked over the possibilities for get- 
ting such bait, and discovered some small ponds near the 
upper end of the lake, where there were many. As I 
stood on the shore of a small pond, there were no less than 
eight fine ones sitting near me, some on sticks, some on 
weeds and some on the shore. No doubt, I could catch a 
dozen of them in short order. I reached the pond and 
waded in. The frogs began jumping all about me, squeak- 
ing as if in defiance as they dove and disappeared in the 
mud and weeds. I tried my best to catch them, but they 
eluded me. Soon the pond was a mass of mud from one 
end to the other and there was not a frog in sight. Judg- 
ing from appearances just then there was not a frog in 
the pond; but I knew they were there by the dozen, 

(Continued on page 480) 
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yet this was to be his third annual 
fishing trip. That kid could fish. 
Evidently he had been taught to 
whip a fly the moment he had left 
the cradle. They wrote often all 
the spring and summer and their 
letters were always signed Gramp 
and Don until at last that-long- 
dreamed - of - vacation - time _ rolled 
around. I met them at the railroad 
station in Ashland with a buckboard 
and took them to my camps which 
are 16 miles back into the wilderness 
over a corduroy road which is not in 
the best of condition. 

Gramp Southworth was the sort 
of man who gave every one he met 
a smile and a glad hand. Coming 
into camp at night after a long and 
hard day of fishing without much 
luck, he was always just as happy, 
goodenatured and big-hearted as he 
was that night riding down the old 
Machias River after he had caught 
his record trout. = ay oR 

I got Gramp’s duffel loaded onto Gramp’s big trout weighed 4 pounds, 3 ounces. 
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Machias River Trout 


Two “Fly Purists” on a Maine River 


sé RAMP” SOUTHWORTH ~ By V. E. LYNCH tthe buckboard and when they were seated 
began writing me about the Gramp shouted, “All aboard.” 


fishing long before the snow had “T guess I’ll walk,” I replied as I started 
left or the ice gone out of the lakes and streams. After along ahead of the team. 
getting my first letter he made reservations for himself “Get up,” shouted the teamster, and the old tote wagon 


and his grandson for the first day of August, and I agreed started bumping along the corduroy, every now and then 
to guide them. Don was small for a boy of eleven years, dropping down in a hole where two or three logs had 


rotted and broken down. I kept 
ahead and out of sight until the 
wagon had gotten over the worst 
part of the road, then I stopped and 
waited for them to come up. Gramp 
was bouncing up and down in the 
middle of the back seat and was 
frozen on to the back of the seat 
ahead. 

As Mullen tightened the reins I 
shouted, “How’s she _ going, 
Gramp ?” I was more than surprised 
when this good-natured man came 
back with “Just fine.” Then he 
went on, “But this ride brings back 
memories of early days, when I was 
a broncho buster and at that time 
was able to stick on ’em without 
pulling leather, but I’ll be darned if 
I can do as well on this tote wagon. 
You will find my finger prints in the 
back of that seat and they will re- 
main there as long as you are in 
business.” 

“Well, you are over the worst of 
it now,” I informed him. 
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“How far have we come?” 

“About two miles,” I replied. 

“Ts that all? Well pray tell me how you woodsmen 
up here measure your miles,” He asked. 

“It is done in this way,” I replied. “We take a good 
healthy hound dog and tie a can to his tail, give him a 
scare and start him to running and where he drops dead 
we call it a mile.” 


HE old gent sighed and said, ““Maybe I can hold out 

as you say we are over the worst of it.” And we all 
started again and in two hours more the team was brought 
to a halt at Grassy Landing, at the foot of the dead water 
on the big Machias where I had a 20-ft. canoe with an 
outboard motor attached. ; 

We loaded the duffel into the canoe. Gramp was put 
amidship, Don in the bow and I cranked the little motor 
and we were not long mak- 
ing the camps at the Forks. 

The next morning was 
bright and hot—not a 

breath of air stirring. It 
was a poor day for fishing, 
but we went out just the 
same. I put my motor on 
the canoe and we ran down 
to Island Bogan four miles 
below camp to a place 
where a cold spring brook 
empties into the river. Here 
there are always trout, 
especially when the waters 
of the river become warm 
from the hot August sun. 
Gramp and Don whipped 
the water for more than 
two hours, without much 
success. ‘They got about a 
half-dozen small trout that 
would perhaps run around 
a quarter of a pound each 
which was ample for sup- 
per. The water where we 
were fishing was clear and 
the wise old boys could not 
be enticed up to the top of 
the water in the bright sun 
to any of their lures. I was 
really amazed at the skill 
that Don exercised in 
throwing a fly. He could 
put them out almost as far 
as his grandfather and 
could drop them nearly as 
skillfully and artistically and in the place where he wanted 
them. I told Gramp that there were plenty of trout, but 
it was one of the times when they would not bite and that 
we might as well go home or try some other place. 

The next day we fished the North Fork and had no 
better luck, but if Gramp Southworth was becoming dis- 
couraged at the close of the second day’s fishing he did not 
show it. 

That night we had a shower and the weather was 
cloudy the next morning with some breeze blowing and 
fishing conditions somewhat better. We were all up early, 
Little Don came running into the kitchen and asked, 
“What do you think of a-morning like this for some big 
trout ?” 

“It looks mighty good,” I said. 

Breakfast was ready in a few minutes and Don was so 
excited that he could eat very little. On pushing back 
from the table I asked, “Shall I dig a few worms that 
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Gramp and Don with a string of pan fish. 
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= many try bait fishing in case they won’t come for your 
ies? 

“No siree,” came the answer from the lips of both 
Gramp and Don at the same time. I quickly put up our 
lunch and we headed for the canoe landing with rods, 
reels and tackle box, which contained every kind of fly 
that I had ever seen and a number that I had never before 
heard of. I hooked on the outboard motor and we were 
soon splitting the water headed for Isle of Bogan. On 
approaching the place I shut off my motor and ran up into 
the fish hole where the spring brook empties in. I drove 
my canoe pole down -into the bottom and tied the stern of 
the canoe to it and had Gramp drop the anchor from the 
bow and shorten the anchor rope so the canoe could not 
swing the least bit. The rods were then put together, 
reels attached, leaders soaked and tied on. I rigged Don’s 
leader with a parmachenee belle, blackgnat and silver doc- 

tor. Gramp put only two 

x  omhis line. These. were his 

pets, although I cannot say 
what nationality they were. 

Gramp was ready for ac- 
tion first but he did not 
cast, he sat there evidently 
waiting that Don could 
have an even start with 
him. Soon I had the 
child’s rod, reel and line in 
order and I told them that 
the less motion the canoe 
made the better results they 
could expect, as the water 
here was not deep and the 
big ones were shy and cun- 
ning and the least ripple 
from the canoe would hold 
them off. 

“Go to it,” I said and 
both kids began to fish. I 
say kids because Gramp 
Southworth was still a boy. 
On the third cast that 
Gramp made a big splash 
occurred and the water 
fairly boiled around his fly. 

“Ye Gods, Gramp, that 
fish was as big as a dog! 
Too bad you didn’t hook 
him,” remarked Don, as he 
cast a little nearer the spot 
where the whale had struck 
at Gramp’s fly. 

Soon both got strikes and 
hooked their fish, played 
them and landed them. Both of these trout would range 
around a pound each and this was the beginning of some 
exciting moments for these two anglers. They were now 
coming strong—both Gramp and Don were continually 
busy playing a fish. 

“Boy, O Boy, Gramp,” called Don, “did you ever see 
such fishing in your life?” 

“Never, never” the old gent shouted as he netted a 
good one. 





WHISPERED in the boy’s ear, “There are bigger 

fish in here than you and Gramp are getting and it 
must be that the motion of your arm and the wake caused 
from the rocking of.the canoe has caused the bigger ones 
to move out beyond where they usually lie. Cast out there 
away from the canoe as far as you can.” ‘This boy, the 
youngest fisherman I had ever guided, was, in a few min- 


(Continued on page 453) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL SHALL BE 
studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 
recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 


August 14, 1873. 
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FISH PROPAGATION IN PENNSYLVANIA 
P ENNSYLVANIA, famed for its success in restora- 


tion of game, has been no less efficient in the 
development of its fish cultural work. 

The fish and game management of the state is in two 
separate departments, the board of fish commissioners and 
the board of game commissioners being independent of 
each other. The board of fish commissioners is composed 
of eight members, including the commissioner of fisheries, 
which position has been held by Nathan R. Buller for 
many years. 

The wisdom of a persistent and continuous policy and 
infrequent changes of management are well illustrated in 
the Keystone state. The result of this policy, faithfully 
adhered to, has been the development of a system of fish 
propagating plants and stocking second to none. 

Eight fish hatcheries are operated, two but recently 
established, which are located as follows: 


1. Pleasant Mount, Wayne County, for trout, bass, 
pike-perch, yellow perch, bluegills, catfish, minnows and 
frogs. 

2. Erie, Erie County, for whitefish, cisco, blue pike, 
yellow perch and pike-perch. 

3. Corry, Erie County, for trout only. 

4. Bellefonte, Center County, for trout only. 

5. Torresdale, Philadelphia, for bluegills, catfish, 
shad, yellow perch, pike-perch, minnows, frogs. 

6. Union City, Erie County, for bluegills, catfish, 
shad, yellow perch, pike-perch, minnows, frogs. 

7. Reynoldsdale, Bedford County, for trout only. 

8. Tionesta, Forrest County, for trout, bass, blue- 
gills, yellow perch. 


The annual output of the several species propagated 
aggregates over 300 million fish, the larger numbers being 
pike-perch, yellow perch, blue pike, whitefish and cisco, 
all commercial species, but the showing of trout, bass and 
sunfish, in which the angler is interested, is excellent. 

Commissioner Buller, some years ago, abandoned the 
policy of planting trout as fry, the annual- output of a 
million and a quarter, all being fish one and two years 
old, from 4 inches to 12 inches in length. The output of 
bass exceeds a half million annually from 2 to 6 inches 
long at three to six months of age. These, together with 
the sunfish and other species supply sport for 300,000 
licensed anglers. 

Pennsylvania is an industrial state and most of its larger 
streams are lined with manufacturing plants and mines 
which discharge their wastes into the rivers. The problem 
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of preventing further pollution and of restoring the purity 
of polluted streams is a major one. It is being worked 
out by a system of classification of streams, cooperation 
with industry and firm protective measures administered 
through the state sanitary water board which is vested 
with power and of which the state commissioner of fish- 
eries is a member. 
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PHEASANTS IN CONNECTICUT . 
Pisicsine in'c furnish most of the upland bird 


shooting in Connecticut. Grouse and quail shoot- 

ing has been suspended in recent years owing to 
scarcity, the former to be given an open season in 193() 
and the latter in 1931. ~ 

No state game farm is operated, the department having 
concluded from experience that the birds needed for stock- 
ing can nearly all be obtained from the 175 commercial 
breeders of the state at less cost than the state can rear 
them. 

The sum of $50,000 has been allotted for purchase and 
distribution of pheasants in 1930, Fifteen hundred cock 
pheasants one-year-old or over were purchased and re- 
leased in March to insure a sufficient number of male 
birds in the wild covers for the breeding season for nat- 
ural reproduction. 

In August 15,000 pheasants of this year’s hatch will be 
purchased and liberated in the proportion of one male bird 
to five hens. Planting is done only on lands well suited to 
the species and to which the public has access for shooting. 

Natural reproduction is known to be successful as the 
annual kill of pheasants by sportsmen, who are limited to 
two cock birds a day and fifteen for the season of six 
weeks greatly exceeds the number released. In 1927 onl; 
8,000 birds of both sexes were released, but reports of 
sportsmen showed a kill of over 20,000 cock birds. 

The stock of native quail depleted by close shooting 
and disease has been supplemented this year by importatior 
from Mississippi and redistribution in the state, birds 
being trapped where abundant and released where less 
numerous. 

eF SF 


LIFE ON THE RANGE 
“Tien the life of a predatory-animal hunter is far 


from being easy is readily evident from the reports 

of the daily activities of such men. The follow- 
ing excerpt from the December report of Hunter Leo 
Smith, of the Wyoming district, affords some idea of the 
trials and tribulations of a hunter: 

“December 6, Rode poison line and found sheep camp 
moved on the station. Broke axle of car and drove to 
Rock Springs to get it fixed. December 7, Waited for car 
until late. Broke through ice on Green River and had 
to leave car until morning. December 8, Pulled car out 
of river. December 15, Herder reported seeing somone 
take two coyotes from station, but reported one below 
ranch. Found it stolen too. Found where someone has 
burned up Station. December 17, Someone had stolen all 
coyotes of value and left pelts destroyed by eagles. Broke 
through ice again and worked all day getting car out of 
river. December 27, Worked all day getting car started. 
Left for lines. Stopped to shoot coyote and couldn’t get 
car started. Walked seven miles to ranch. Fellow pulled 
car with team seven miles to ranch. Got towed to Green 
River, arrived at 4 a.m.” In spite of all his troubles, 
Mr. Smith caught 19 coyotes during the month. 

Hunter Francis Williams, of the Idaho district, in 
January, was caught in a blizzard and had to spend the 
night in the desert. His hands and feet were frozen and 
he narrowly escaped death. 
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Hunter C. E. Beebe, of the Montana district, succeeded 
in taking six mountain lions, one adult female and five 
young, in January. He had ant interesting time while 
securing these animals, as he had to go back about 45 feet 
into a cave to snare the young. The entrance to the cave 
was so small that it was with much difficulty that he could 
approach close enough to work his snare. After getting 
the young lions out, he had to carry them about two miles 
to a road and then had to make a sled out of natural 
materials at hand to haul the lions into town. His load 
consisted of the old female lion skin, the five young, which 
weighed 6 to 8 pounds each, and his pack outfit. There 
is plenty of hard work and hardships for the lion hunter, 
and Hunter Beebe often spends two weeks at a time in the 
mountains on his snowshoes and with his pack outfit. Such 
weather as is common in Montana at this time of year is 
anything but favorable for outdoor camping. 
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BEAR KNOWLEDGE 


HEN bears begin to hole up for the winter 
W they have eaten up everything they could find, 

knowing that they are out of luck for anything 
further until vegetation starts again in the spring. The 
male is usually the last to hole up and is the first to 
come out when warm weather approaches. Usually the 
females remain about their dens until May or June. 
Males have appeared earlier and the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has a record of a male killing a sheep during 
March. This creature certainly remembered his last 
season’s source of supply. But it is only the creatures 
which have acquired unnatural habits such as sheep- 
killing bears that may be seen so early. The ordinary 
bear may come out from his cave or den and look the 
weather over, but. usually he goes back again. Mr. 
Harry Van Cleve, Trapping Instructor for the Game 
Commission, and one who has had from twenty-five to 
thirty years’ experience with animals has often seen a 
male bear emerge from his den, sniff the air, lean forward 
and scrape great pawsful of dirt, pushing it back of him 
in mighty heaves that carried the dirt fifty feet away, 
and then go back to bed. He has seen the first year 
male cubs come out, amble to a stream for a drink, and 
return. But usually, the creatures come out to stay only 
after sufficient of their natural food is available. 


e es S & 
ALASKA BEARS HAVE PROTECTION 
Fon ivee statements regarding the open sea- 


sons on large brown and grizzly bears in Alaska 

have appeared in two recent articles in the press 
of the country, according to the Biological Survey of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the bureau 
has made the following announcement to correct other- 
wise misleading impressions : 

A recent review of the new amendments to the regu- 
lations under the Alaska Game Law, which become effec- 
tive on July 1, included a statement from which it may 
be inferred that non-residents of Alaska may hunt large 
brown and grizzly bears at any season of the year except 
in restricted areas. ‘This may be misleading to those who 
are contemplating going to the Territory to hunt after 
July 1. The open season for non-residents for hunting 
these big game animals throughout Alaska is from Sep- 
tember 1 to June 20. In certain areas along the Gulf 
of Alaska and on the Alaska Peninsula residents of 
Alaska are restricted to the season September 1 to June 
20, but elsewhere in the Territory after July 1 they will 
be permitted to hunt these bears at any time of the year. 


For a non-resident, September 1 to June 20. 
For a resident, no close season, except in the follow- 
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ing described areas, where the open season shall be 
September 1 to June 20: (1) The drainage to the 
Gulf of Alaska from the west shore of Glacier Bay 
to the Alsek River; (2) the drainage to the Gulf of 
Alaska from the west shore of Yakutat Bay and the 
west edge of Hubbard Glacier to the Bering River; 
(3) the drainage to the west side of Cook Inlet be- 
tween the west bank of the Susitna River to its con- 
fluence with the Yentna River, thence along the west 
bank of the Yentna River to its confluence with the 
Skwentna River, thence along the south bank of the 
Skwentna River to the summit of the Alaska Range, 
and the old portage from Kakhonak Bay on Iliamna 
Lake to Kamishak Bay ; (4) all of the Alaska Peninsula 
south and west of the Kvichak River, Iliamna Lake 
and the old portage from Kakhonak Bay to Kamishak 
Bay; (5) and the following-named islands—Hawkins, 
Hinchinbrook, Montague, Yacobi, and Shuyak; pro- 
vided, that in these areas a resident may kill a large 
brown and grizzly bear at any time or place when such 
animal is about to attack or molest persons or property. 


Non-residents of the Territory are limited to two of 
these bears a season, and residents are similiarly limited 
in the restricted areas along the Gulf of Alaska and the 
Alaska Peninsula, unless it becomes necessary to kill in 
defense of persons or property. 

The big brown and grizzly bears are increasing in 
numbers on Unimak Island, a large island maintained as 
a reservation for caribou, and also for these bears within 
the Aleutian Islands Reservation, where the animals are 
protected at all times. 
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VALUE OF VIRGINIA GAME GREATER 
THAN FORESTS 


66 ‘ Y IRGINIA’S wild life has a dollars and cents 
value greater even than the forests, aside from 
its worth for recreation purposes,” Major A. 
Willis Robertson, chairman of the state commission of 
game and inland fisheries, asserted before the Virginia 
commercial forestry conference in urging development of 
game resources. 

“Cultivation of wild life can be made an important 
factor to encourage forestration,” Major Robertson said. 
“Anyone who has attempted to interest the average citizen 
in planting trees to wait 35 to 50 years to harvest the 
crop knows how impossible the undertaking is,” he de- 
clared. ‘“There must be an added incentive and this 


‘ can best be provided by constructive game management, 


coupled with adequate fire protection.” 

During the last fiscai year, in addition to landowners 
and their families who fished and hunted without license, 
144,000 persons bought licenses, the speaker said. The 
gross revenue of the game protection fund during this 
period was $311,000, and the budget for the coming 
biennium provides for expenditures of approximately 
$385,000 the first year and $390,000 the second year by 
the commission. It is engaged in activities extending to 
every county and city of the state, and entails the em- 
ployment of a larger personnel than any other state agency 
with the exception of the department of highways. 

Major Robertson urged restocking of fishing streams 
in Virginia, which, done adequately, could be made to 
furnish recreation for at least 500,000 non-resident fisher- 
men in addition to meeting the demands of residents. 

Stressing the culture of wild life to aid forestry devel; 
opment, Major Robertson said the states which have made 
greatest progress in forestry have combined it with game 
management, notably New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Dry-Line Plugging 


E were seated on a big 

rock overhanging the 

Farmington River. It 
was July and the stream was low 
and running crystal-clear. For 
two hours, we had dry-flyed our 
way upstream, but not even a 
single rise had rewarded our most painstaking efforts. 

We were discouraged. We knew the stream contained 
plenty trout—as a matter of fact from our elevated perch 
we could see no less than six good-sized brownies cruising 
around the lower end of the pool. But we had done our 
darndest and it appeared useless to try again. 

“Might just as well go home—water’s too low and 
clear,” grunted Art. 

I rummaged through my dry-fly box seeking an inspira- 
tion and my glance fell on a moth-eaten bedraggled brown 
hackle which had long since outlived any usefulness. 
Impatiently I picked it out and flicked it into the stream. 
It landed just below the swift water and commenced a 
slow drift down- 
stream. Then 
came two swirls, 
a splash of foam, 
and the brown 
hackle had dis- 
appeared. 

“Doesn’t that 
beat the Dutch!” 
ejaculated Art. 
“T’s regusted. 
Only goes to 
prove, however, 
that, were it pos- 
sible to fish keep- 
ing line and lead- 
er off the water, 
trout could be 
consistently taken 
on the dry fly 
even under con- 
ditions such as we 
are faced with 
this morning.” 

We all have 
had similar ex- 
periences. During 
low water, I have 
raised trout to 
loose bits of brok- 
en matches and 
other “débris” 
after they refused 


ers. 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForEST AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail ‘when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


THE DRY-LINE CAST. 


Beginning the retrieve. Rod néw at eighty degree angle, will be dropped to about 
forty-five degrees as soon as the lure is under control. (Above) Showing angle of 
rod and line in relation to surface of water while executing the retrieve. 
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the most killing patterns in my 
fly box, presented in orthodox 
fashion. 

Unfortunately, a method of 
dry-line fly fishing (other than 
the English system of blow-line 
fishing, which is hardly practical 
on American waters), has never been devised. Nor is it 
likely that it ever will be. However, it is possible to fish 
a top-water bass plug in this manner and I have often 
turned this trick fo account when I could raise fish by 
no other means. 

The trick consists of keeping the line off the water dur- 
ing the retrieve, creating the effect of an unattached object 
swimming on the surface. The line being above the 
water is, of course, invisible from below. 

Under normal conditions, such extreme finesse is entire- 
ly unnecessary, but, as previously stated, I have on calm, 
hot days during the summer months and on hard-fished 
waters, repeatedly raised fish by this method that refused 
to look at my lure when the line was on or under the 


surface. 

The rod for 
dry-line plugging 
should be quite 
long — at least 
five and one-half 
feet—six ‘or six 
and one-quarter 
being even better. 
The line should 
be eight-pound 
test or lighter. A 
heavy line sags of 
its own weight 
and drags on the 
water ahead of 
the bait. Per- 
sonally, I use or- 
dinary sewing 
silk, but this 1s 
extreme and not 
to be recommend- 
ed for ordinary 
use. The point 
to be emphasized 
is that the lighter 
the line, the less 
difficulty there 1s 
in keeping it in 
the air. 

The question 
of lure is, prob- 
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Keep your 


Forest AND STREAM 


‘Don’t let Adventure and Romance slip away! 
Take along a Ciné-Kodak wherever you go 


OING abroad; to a western dude ranch; 
to Old Faithful or the Grand Canyon; to 
beach, lake or hills? 


No matter where you go this summer, there 
you'll escape the dullness of everyday life 


—you'll meet with exciting adventure and . 


thrilling romance—you'll see new places— 

you'll rediscover that zest for sport you 

thought had passed with your. childhood. 
You'll meet interesting people . 

make new friendships ... do new things. 
Again, as in other years, you'll wish you 

might keep your vacation adventure and 

romance alive forever. 


Then do!—this way that affords so 
much sport. . . that is so simple. 
Make home movies, day by day, of every 


Me 
TUNE IN ON KODAK RADIO PROGRAMS 


Two big, different, nation-wide pro- 
grams each week. Hear both. Thursday 
evening, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem....Friday evening, N.B.C. blue net- 
work...Supplementary stations. 


one and every thing; of all that you do and see 
—in the motion and color of life itself—to 
have and look back on whenever you wish. 
Geta Ciné-Kodak—simplest of home movie 
cameras. If you can look through a finder and 
press a lever, you can take successful movies 
with it—in black-and-white or in fu//, natural 
color that adds beauty to life and motion. 
And—if you can afford the ordinary acces- 


Ciné-Kodak 


Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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alive forever in Home Movuzgs 


Ciné-Kodak 
Mode! BB, /.1.9 


Unbiased by 
the precedents and 
prejudices of pro- 
fessional cinema 
camera design, the 
men who made 
still photography 
so easy have now 
made home movie- 
making equally 
simple for you.. 


sories of modern life, you can afford the Ciné- 
Kodak. 

This is the point to remember. You want 
the simplest movie camera you can get. With 
the Ciné-Kodak, all you do is press the lever 
and you're taking movies. Then send the film 
to any Eastman processing station. Develop- 
ing is included in the price of the film. 

And, with the Kodascope, you project the 

pictures on your own home screen as 
easily as playing a phonograph. 

Any Ciné-Kodak dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate the Ciné- Kodak and show 
you Kodacolor—Home Movies in full 
color —on the screen. 

To make buying easy, many offer an 
attractive deferred payment plan. 


Mail for free book 


Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me booklet telling how I can make 
my own movies. 


> s 
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At Sunset 


The fisherman sits and smokes 
and lives the day over again. Once 
more he casts so that the fly drops 
as lightly as thistledown on the 
stream and is carried to the big 
log. Once more there is a rushing 
streak of silver in the water and 
the sudden tug of the line be- 
tween his finger and thumb as 
the cunning old trout feels the 
barb... 

A man who is a true angler 
would scorn to take trout on any 
but the right tackle. The unwrit- 
ten laws of the fight call for the 
lightest rods and lines that de- 
mand the maximum of brains and 
skill from the angler and give 
the trout a fighting chance. 

We have the finest rods that 
can be made, the choice of the 
best flies that are tied and every 
correct article of equipment for 


the angler. 


Write for Booklet on 
Trout and Salmon Tackle 
TROUT RODS 
Thomas—Payne— Hardy 
LINES 
Hardy, Corona — Halford and 
King Eider—double tapered all 


sizes. 
FLIES 


Dry — Jean Erskine, Playfair, 
Hardy and other high grade Eng- 
lish tied flies . . . Wet—same 
makes and patterns. 

REELS 
Hardy Perfect, St. George and 
Uniqua. 

LANDING NETS 
English Telescopic, Wheeler and 
domestic makes ... Fly Books 
and Boxes for Wet or Dry Flies 
. - - Combination Wet and Dry 
Leader Box... . Combination Fly 
and Leader Box ... Wading 
Boots—Fishing Coats—Capzs, etc. 


ABERCROMBIE G Fitcu Co. 


Ghe Greatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in theWorld 


Mapisow Ave.ar 45" Ssnest. New Yorn 


Von Lengerke & Detmold, Inc., is now combined 


and housed with Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


Forest AND STREAM 


ably, the most important. It must be 
strictly top-water and should offer enough 
resistance when retrieved to enable the 
angler to keep a taut line from rod-tip 
to plug. Almost any top-water bait with 
spinners or collar will serve. 

When executing the cast, the lure 
should be checked just before it strikes 
the water and the retrieve commenced 
immediately. This is best accomplished 
by raising the rod to an eighty-degree 
angle easing back to about forty-five de- 
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greees as soon as the angler obtains con. 
trol of the lure with his reel. From 
then on, the rod should be kept at the 
forty-five degree angle until the retrieve 
is completed. As the line is perfectly 
taut throughout the entire retrieve, a strik- 
ing fish invariably hooks himself unless 
he comes from behind, when the angier 
may be somewhat at a disadvantage. 

This cast has conclusively proved to 
me that not all bass seek the deep water 
during hot weather. 


os 
FISHING BIG POOLS. 
Above—The Falls Pool, photographed from above. 


Below—Diagram of the same pool. 
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Fishing Big Pools 


Even moderately large trout streams 
present conditions sufficiently varied to 
warrant careful study by the angler. On 
big waters, haphazard methods generally 
produce nothing but small trout, and the 
average angler would rather take one 
three-pounder than two dozen ten-inch 
fish. 

Most big pools offer innumerable satis- 
factory stands for fly-casting with plenty 
of room for the back cast but often there 
is only one “key” position from which the 
water can be covered to the best advan- 
tage. And sometimes this one key posi- 
tion is the only one from which satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained. For this 
reason, the angler should never pass up 
a large pool until he has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the water from all 
angles. 

Last summer I fished one of the best 
brook-trout pools in this part of the coun- 
try. This stream flows into a lake which 
for many years held the square-tailed 
trout record, and many big “coasters” 
ascend the river as far as the falls. It 
is, in many ways, a miniature of the fa- 
mous Nipigon. 


This stream is restricted to fly-fishing | 


only and the legal limit is one fish a day 
so the angler is naturally not interested in 
small fish, 

I am reproducing with this squib, a 
photo and rough sketch of the Falls Pool 
which shows the layout in detail. The 
pool is possibly one hundred and fifty 
feet across and about two hundred feet 
in length. 

We arrived at the stream all pepped 
up with visions of monster trout and were 
naturally too impatient to give a thought 
to studying the water. We _ hurriedly 
took a position on the east banks at A 
(see sketch). From this point we could 
cast partly across and down the pool. We 
caught plenty of small trout (up to twelve 
or fourteen inches) but soon decided that 
the big fish were lying in the deep eddy 
(C) below the island (D) at the foot of 
the falls. It was a long cast from A to C 
and though we could just make it, our 
flies were each time immediately snatched 
out of the eddy by the pull of the swift 
water (B) on our lines. The current at 
this point ran like a mill-race so we 
crossed on the dam above and took our 
stand on the island at D. 

Here we soon discovered that we were 
over-casting the best water so we passed 
on over to the west bank. Casting from 
F, we found conditions duplicating those 
at point A. Casting across the swift water, 
we simply could not keep our flies in the 
.eddy for more than a second or two. 

Then we did what we should have 
done at first—paused long enough to look 
things over. About midway down the 
pool we discovered a narrow riffle where 
the water was only about three feet deep. 
Cutting a stick for a wading staff, I was 
able to cross over and take a position 
alongside of the little rock island at H. 
This proved to be the “key” position and 
from here I could cover the eddy per- 
fectly and keep my line out of the swift 
current. The eddy had a slight upstream 
drift and it was possible to cast directly 
to the head and allow the flies to sink 
deep, 

_This turned out to be the correct medi- 
cine and it was not long before I hung 
a good fish. 

As a matter of fact, I hung several 
good ones and duplicated my success day 
after day. And so I repeat—don’t pass 
up a large pool until you have studied 
it from all angles. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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AMERICA'S GREATEST REEL VALUE 
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Plene's the biggest reel value in America—the Criterion 


at $5.50. Originally priced at ten dollars, this reel has been demanded 


in larger and larger quantities until now it can be sold at only five 


dollars and a half. » A genuine Shakespeare smooth-running master- 


piece, precisioned like a fine watch, with jeweled spool caps, chromium- 


plated level-wind mechanism, and perfectly balanced frictionless 


action—a Criterion will give you a lifetime of satisfaction. » See 


the Criterion level-winding reel. All dealers in Shakepeare fine 


fishing tackle will gladly show it to you. Shakespeare Company, 


642 North Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Heddon Rods 
“Tempered” Bamboo 
(Split—Not Sawed) 
You can trust their springy, 


scrappy qualities, their 
sturdy strength and match- 
less endurance, because they are 
made of ‘“‘Tempered’”” Bamboo. 
Rightly named “‘The Rod 
with the fighting heart.”” 


Built out of six precision- 
tapered tight-grained strips 
of — bamboo—the pick 
of the crop—seasoned for 
years, “‘tempered’’ like the 
steel of old Damascus by 
the exclusive Heddon proc- 
ess, joined into a solid elas- 
tic shaft and silk wound at 
frequent intervals, each 
Heddon Rod is a match for 
the gamest fish 
that ever grab- 
bed a lure. 


Just as the“Vic- 
toria Cross’’ is the 
emblem of MEN 
Ses with the “fighting 
‘ rt,’’so Heddon 
is the emblem of 
RODS with the 
“fighting heart.” 
Wherever true 
sportsmengather, 
you hear thrill- 
ing tales of the 
©’ matchless 
strength and en- 
durance of these famous 
rods. Their lighter weight 
makes casting easier. You 
get increased distance and 
Greater accuracy. Heddon 

ods do away with wob- 
H bling, tiresome weave, and 
vibrating at your wrist. 
They add immeasurably to 
the sport of Loe ny gy 
mer you are using ts or 
i flies. 

There is a Heddon Rod 


F for every pur) andevery 
urse. ‘Bait Easting Rods, 
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uF -50 to $50. td Rods, $10 
’ to $50. Salt Water Rods, 

Fly Rods $20 to $35. Bait Rods 
Write for Free Catalog 
Heddon-Outing Tackle Boxes 
In Colors 
Water -tight 
always—= no 







seams to open 


Their Cantilever 
construction _ lifts 
the trays and lays 
all your tackle out 
as the lid is raised. Convenient, light, strong. Round cor- 
ne a in coversl stytes ane colors. siess 

¢ with two trays. green. Two 
lengths, NoasiC 16-inch, $6.50; No. 1521, 21-inch, $7.50. 


Write for FreeCat- 
alog and Bait Chart 


Interes' and valuable to every 
fisherman. Catalog shows complete line 
of Baits, Reels, Rods, Tackle Boxes 
etc. Heddon’s New Bait Chart and 
a\ Fishing Guide telis how to “give ’em 

ust the bait they want when they want 
t.”” Write today. (S7) 


HEDDON’S SONS 
DOWAGIAC, MICH. 























JAMES 
Dept. C62 
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Pacific Salmon 


A correspondent asks: “How many spe- 
cies of Pacific salmon are there? What 
is a red salmon? How large do Pacific 
salmon grow?” etc., etc. 

Due to the multiplicity of local names 
applied to the several species of Pacific 
salmon it is only natural that our corre- 
spondent is slightly confused. 

There are five species of salmon found 
in American Pacific waters. They are: 
(1) the quinnat, (2) the blue-back salmon, 
(3) the silver salmon, (4) the dog salmon 
and (5) the humpback salmon. 

The quinnat salmon (Oncorhynchus 
tschawytscha) is also known as the tyee, 
chinook or king salmon. It averages about 
twenty-two pounds in weight but has been 
taken up to ninety or one hundred pounds. 

The blue-back salmon (Oncorhynchus 
nerka), also called red salmon, sukkegh 
or sockeye, reaches a weight of about 
eight pounds. ‘ 

The silver salmon (Oncorhynchus milk- 
tschitsch) or coho runs about the same 
in weight as the blue-back salmon. 

The dog salmon (Oncorhynchus keta) 
is locally known as calico salmon or chum. 
It runs slightly heavier than the silver 
salmon and reaches a possible weight of 
ten pounds. 

The humpback salmon (Oncorhynchus 
gorbusha) is the smallest of the Pacific 
species and is taken up to about five 
pounds. in weight. 


An Angler’s Guide 


We have just received our 1930 copy 
of “Hardy’s Catalogue and Anglers’ 
Guide,” and, as usual, find it interesting. 
Hardy’s “Anglers’ Guide” is more than 
a catalogue and contains many chapters 
of real interest to the angler, such as, 
Hints on the Art of Angling, Dry-fly 
Fishing for Trout, Worm Fishing for 
Trout, Spinning for Trout, Spinning for 
Salmon, Salmon Fishing with the Fly, A 
Phase of Fly Fishing for Salmon, Salmon 
ir? Low Water, Loch Fishing, Grayling 
Fishing, General Fishing, Grilse Fishing 
and Sea Fishing. 

There are also several chapters devoted 
to fishing in foreign countries; Norway, 
New Zealand, India, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, China, and Japan. The 
book is profusely illustrated with half- 
tones and color plates of trout and salmon 
flies. 

Interested anglers may procure a copy 
of “Hardy’s Catalogue and Anglers’ 
Guide” without charge by addressing the 
Fishing Editor. 


Average Rate of Growth of 
Black Bass 


The rate of growth of black bass, as 
well as most other fresh-water fish, is 
governed largely by food supply, and wa- 
ter temperature. There appear, however, 
to be other more subtle factors which play 
their part, such as the chemical com- 
ponents of the water, it having been 
found that certain waters with a special 
chemical composition are more suitable 
and necessary for certain species than 
other waters where the chemical compo- 
sition is different, though other conditions 
may be equal. Every angler of experience 
has doubtless observed in the course of 
his travels, certain waters in which the 
fish never appear to exceed a certain 
size, all remaining small and of about 
the same average dimensions. Other wa- 
ters again appear to harbor mostly good 
sized fish, few small ones being taken. 
In the former case this may be due to 
either a lack of sufficient food supply or 
lack of the proper chemical ingredients 
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in the water, or both. This also serves 
to demonstrate that the contents of a body 
of water should be chemically analyzed 
before stocking to determine what man- 
ner of fish are best adapted for its wa- 
ters, as there appears to be a specific 
chemical formula in which each species 
thrives the best. 

According to some authorities, black 
bass under favoroble conditions will reach 
a size of an inch long when a month old, 
and if food is plentiful, and other condi- 
tions generally favorable, will reach a 
length of from three to six inches by the 
fall of the year. Thereafter conditions 
continuing without change, they are said 
to increase at the average rate of about 
a pound a year until they attain their 
maximum weight. 

Dr. Henshall in his book, “Bass, Pike, 
Perch and -Others,” quotes the following: 
“In May, 1892, the fish commissions 
placed in one of the rearing ponds at 
Washington fifteen adult large-mouth bass 
seven or eight of which were females. 
These fish spawned in June, and at 
Thanksgiving time, when the young were 
removed from the pond, there were taken 
out by actual count over 37,000 young 
each three to four inches long, and 500 
each weighing about one-half pound. 
These fish had received abundant food, 
but the 500 larger ones had doubtless 
eaten many smaller ones of their own 
kind.” 


These figures as to rate of growth are 
fully supported by the experiences of the 
Pennsylvania Fish Commission but con- 
trast sharply with the former on the ra- 
tio of increase in numbers as related by 
Dr. Charles Reitell in the May 1927 issue 
of Forest AND STREAM which will bear 
repetition. Dr. Reitell writes: “As soon 
as the bass fry is large enough (less than 
an inch in length) they shift their diet 
from daphnia and other crustaceous life 
to very small minnows. This feeding on 
minnows is very expensive. The follow- 
ing record from one of our nursery ponds 
of the Pennsylvania hatcheries suggests 
Se tremendous consumptive power of the 

ass. 


“Approximately 50,000 very small bass 
(fry) were placed in this nursery pond 
and fed on daphnia until they were three- 
quarters of an inch long, when they were 
supplied with small minnows. These min- 
nows were from one-eighth to one-quar- 
ter inch long. Approximately 800,000 
were stocked into the pond. At the end 
of a seventy-five day period, just two 
and one-half months later, note what had 
happened: 


1. Practically every minnow was con- 
sumed. 

2. Of the original 50,000 bass stocked 
in the pond there were 1,976 bass 
remaining; these averaging three 
and-half inches in length. 

3. The disappearance of the 800,000 
minnows and the 48,024 bass was 
due entirely to the tremendous appe- 
tite of the bass for live food, plus 
his high-powered cannibalistic ten- 
dencies.” 





Maine Woods in Photo and Story 


Every hunter, fisherman or mere lover of 
outdoors who is planning, for the first time, 
to spend a vacation in Maine this season, as 
well as that vast army which already is fa- 
miliar with the delights of the Pine Tree 
State, will find much of interest in the 1930 
edition of “In the Maine Woods,” which is 
now ready for distribution by the Bangor & 
Aroostook Railroad, 

Ten cents in stamps represents the cost of 
the book to anyone who is interested enough 
to communicate with George M. Houghton, 
general passenger agent of the B, & A. at 
Bangor. 
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Defrauding 
Ten Million 
Anglers 


(Continued from page 417) 


for the past four years, through many of 
its documents and statements, and in no one 
of these can I find recommendations to Con- 
gress, or to the Secretary of Commerce, 
or to the states of the Union, or to any 
one else, pointing out the evil effects of 
the commercial. sale of bass in the many 
states now permitting it. There is not a 
word about this great crime against the 
angling fraternity, and against posterity. 
There are plenty of recommendations for 
advancing the interests of the commercial 
fisheries, for protecting the food salmon, 
for propagating the carp, for growing 
bigger and better lobsters, but not a word 


about the one fresh water game fish which }- 


should be available to those who are not 
rich enough to have private ponds, or to 
belong to trout clubs. If you have doubts 
about the failure of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries to function, even in words, on behalf 
of the game fish and the angler, I sug- 
gest that you get a document issued by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington D. C., entitled “Fishes.” There 
are eleven pages in that document which 
lists exactly two hundred and thirty-seven 
publications relating to fishes. Practi- 
cally all of them were issued by or under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Fisheries. 
I have been through the list carefully 
and find that ten of them relate to game 
fishes. Not once does the name of 
the Black Bass appear. There is one 
reference to game fishes, giving the title 
of an address by President Hoover (then 
Secretary of Commerce). There are three 
publications about trout, two of which are 
concerned with artificial propagation, and 
one with trout insects. All the rest of the 
publications, documents, brochures and 
pronouncements relate to commercial fish 
and fishing and run the gamut from 
Carp—how to breed him, how to capture 
him, and how to market him—all the way 
to “The White Sucker, his Development, 
Growth,” etc. At first I thought the title 
of this last named document might indi- 
cate that it had reference to the 10,000,000 
anglers in the United States who think 
the Bureau of Fisheries is truly concerned 
with game fish conservation, but investi- 
gation proved that not to be the case. 

Other interesting publications are noted, 
and are called to your attention. Those 
about the carp have been mentioned. 
There is another on the care of Goldfish. 

We have a most interesting one on the 
Black Tumor of the Catfish! 

And there are no less than three docu- 
ments on the preservation and care of 
commercial fish nets. Inasmuch as many 
of such nets used in fresh water are en- 


gaged in netting America’s finest game | 


fish, is it not about time that we had a 
Bureau, or some national agency, which 
will show the 10,000,000 anglers how to 
Protect fresh water game fish against ex- 
termination by the nets which the Bureau 
of Fisheries is so anxious to preserve. 
One title gave some hope—The docu- 
ment was called “Conservation.” I 
found it in the Congressional Record (vol. 
69, no. 17, 70th Congress, 1st “ Session, | 
January 5, 1928). It is an address by 
the then and present Chief of Fish Distri- 
bution of the Bureau of Fisheries. It is 
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Fishing Tackle of all kind 
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E out-Oreno 
earl) — The tiny 
1%-inch fly-rod lure 
for trout, bass and 
{pan fish. Price 65c. 


Flash -Oreno 
(Pearl)—a flashy 
metal spoon with 
rolling but not re- 
volving action. 6 
finishes. Price $1. 






Baby Teas-Oreno 
(Pearl) — 14- ounce 
plug that’s a win- 
ner. 7 standard fin- 
ishes. Price $1.15 






















(Pearl) —The 
new marvel 
Fly-Rod lure, 
Trout or bass 
sizes. Price 
75c. 


(Pearl) — 2%-in. 
midget size of the 
Bass-Oreno. 17 
colors. Price 85c. 
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PEARL 
FINISH 
LURES 


Originated and Devel- 
oped by South Bend 


« « The Lustre and 
Iridescence of Pearl 
now available for the 
first time. in Wooden 
and Metal Baits » » 


The satiny lustre of pearl has long been 
known to hold an attraction for fish. Now, 
for the first time, this lustre with its soft, 
variegated colorations is successfully repro- 
duced as a finish for metal and wooden baits. 


Pearl Finish is a South Bend develop- 
ment destined to become as popular as the 
famous red head, white body combination 
originated by us. 


Pearl Finish is available at present in the 
baits here shown. Ask your dealer. j 


Write for our 100 page book, ''Fishing| 
— What Tackle and When.”’ Sent Free! 


SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line 
of Fishing Tackle 


10212 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


Bass-Oreno 
(Pearl) — Ameri- 
ca’s greatest fish- 
getter. In pearl) 
it’s irresistible, ~ 
Price $1. : 






Pearl Spinners /# 
— Single and 
double, at 25¢ 
to 65c. 


Dart Oreno(Pearl) 
—The liveliest, sin- 
gle hook pork rind 
wiggler. 8 patterns. 
Price $1. 
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BIG ENOUGH 
to COUNT 


Lawrence Helmar, of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
writes enclosing this photograph. 






“1 am enclosing a picture of two of the 
many muskys | caught with your lures this 
summer. One weighed 32 pounds and the 
other 26 pounds. | caught 22 muskys this year 
but I only count the ones over 14 pounds. 











Your Oriental and Dixie Wigglers are the 
best weedless baits | have seen used for 
muskys in the lakes of the north woods. I 
notice lots of guides and musky fishermen 
are now using the Oriental Wiggler instead 
of.... Furthermore they get the fish. | have 
about $75 worth of different lures and 
spoons but my favorite is your Oriental and 
Dixie Wigglers. They make fish bite when 
they don’t want to bite.” 

















Here’s Foss’ latest—the Dixic Wiggler. All brass, 
nickel plated, or natural finish if ordered. No. 13, 
weight 5% 0z., 3/0 hook. $1.00. 







Yes, boys, the catching of two old grand 
daddys like these may seem uncanny but 
to Mr. Helmar there is nothing uncanny about 
it. He has found out what thousands already 
know —that the real way to make them bite 
is to give them what they want. Al. Foss lures 
have been the head liner on every fish “‘bill 
of fare’ for fifteen years. If you want to 
come back with something besides “weather 
reports’’ put an assortment of these baits 
in your tackle box. Write for catalog of 
Al. Foss Baits. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO, 
Al. Foss Department No. H 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AL. FOSS 


Pork Rino Pairs 
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about what you would expect, but there 
are several high lights worthy of mention. 
Under the section entitled “Reasons for 
Disappearance of Fish,” all the reasons in 
the world are listed except the one real, 
fundamental controlling reason, which is 
never mentioned in Washington, and that 
reason is extermination by commercial 
fishing and market sale. However, the 
address does say that “The catching of a 
bass during the breeding season may 
mean the loss of from 3,000 to 6,000 rry.” 
It does not say anything about the sale of 
tens of thousands of parent bass in the 
markets of the big cities just before the 
breeding season begins. In other words, 
the angler must be careful not to take a 
bass out of season because he will destroy 
thousands of possible fry, but there is not 
even a gentle hint to the net fishermen 
that sending barrels of bass to the market 
during the winter months may result in 
exterminating that game fish as rapidly 
as catching him with a hook and line! 
Another section is entitled “Practical 
Conservation.” All kinds of conservation 
are mentioned, but nothing is said about 
the conservation to be had by taking the 


Black Bass off the markets of the ten- 


states listed herein. That would be “Im- 
practical Conservation” in the eyes of the 
fish market men. 

However, there is one gleam of en- 
couragement in this typical Bureau of 
Fisheries talk on conservation. The Chief 
Fish Distributor says: “I have a great 
deal of confidence in and respect for the 
angler. It has been said that fishermen 
are a good-for-nothing class, but it is not 
true.” This makes us all feel better— 
from Messenger Boys to Presidents. 

However, the truth is hard to kill and 
the Bureau’s spokesman ends his oration 
with a single sentence which speaks vol- 
umes. It is commended to the reader’s 
very serious consideration. He says: ‘The 
future of fish and game rests largely with 
the sportsmen.” God knows that if the 
future of our game fish rests much longer 
with the Bureau of Fisheries, that future 
will be short. 

But there are other things which show 
how inherently inimical the interests and 
activities of the Bureau of Fisheries are 
to the cause of game fish conservation in 
this country. 


Responsibility for the Carp 


The Bureau of Fisheries has trans- 
planted the European Carp to the lakes 
and streams of the United States. It may 
not have brought the first carp to Amer- 
ica, but it has broadcast millions of his 
descendants. To-day conservation com- 
missions in the Western states and else- 
where are spending thousands of dollars, 
mostly anglers’ license fees, in a desperate 
effort to clean the Carp out of lakes and 
streams to which they have spread. 
When the Carp become plentiful in any 
body of water, the game fish are driven 
out, 


Spotted Catfish in the Potomac 


The Bureau of Fisheries stocked the 
Potomac River above tidewater with the 
voracious Spotted catfish, and at one stroke 
destroyed for anglers the finest river in the 
whole United States for the small mouth 
bass. These catfish eat the spawn of the 
bass and also the fry. They have taken 
complete possession of the Potomac River 
from Little Falls to Harper’s Ferry. The 
day of small mouth bass fishing in this 
great river is a thing of the past. The 
man who made the first stocking of cat- 
fish in the Potomac, near Point-of-Rocks, 
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Maryland, who was then an agent of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, told me that he did 
so under protest, because he knew that the 
Spotted cat would ultimately destroy the 
bass. But the “Aquiculturist,’ who was 
then Commissioner of Fisheries—and he 
was not the present Commissioner—knew 
better. To-day the Potomac River is the 
home of the Catfish and the Carp. The 
bass have been wiped out. 


One-Way Recommendations 


The last annual report of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, contains the following il- 
luminating statements: 


“Fisheries, like agriculture, are di- 
vided into a large number of small op- 
erating units, largely lacking in capital 
to conduct fundamental technical re- 
search, which has been the basis for the 
huge profitable expansion in the indus- 
trial field.” 


* * *& * 


“While each State makes its own laws 
governing the fisheries within its boun- 
daries, the State authorities and those 
engaged in the fisheries generally look 
to the Bureau of Fisheries to make the 
investigation necessary to determine the 
condition and trend of each important 
fishery and to recommend the restric- 
tions needful for maintenance of sup- 


ply.” 


In the last of these quotations the Bu- 
reau admits that it is looked to by the 
states for recommendations affecting the 
fisheries generally, but it was thinking 
about bigger and better carp, bigger and 
more greedy catfish, and so on. The 
thought has never occurred to the Bureau 
that it should recommend to the 10 states 
listed on- the Dishonor Roll herein de- 
scribed that they close their markets to 
the sale of their one best game fish. This 
same annual report of 1929 has a most 
interesting section on net preservation, 
with special reference to investigations for 
the preservation of gill nets. Gill nets, 
seines, fyke nets and trap nets are the de- 
vices used to catch the bass in the winter 
months when they are sluggish—and 
when they bring the most money in the 
fish markets. 


Fish Eggs and Public Money 


On page 18 of the last report of the 
Bureau is a summaty of the total of eggs, 
fry and fingerlings distributed by the Bu- 
reau in the fiscal year ending June 30 
1929. The total of such eggs, fry and 
fingerlings for the big mouth and small 
mouth bass is 3,243,900, out of a grand 
total for all fisses of 7,060,369,500. The 
same report, on page 30, shows the Fed- 
eral appropriations to the Bureau for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. The 
total appropriations were $2,092,108. In 
the itemized list of expenditures from this 
more than two million dollar appropria- 
tion—what are the three outstanding 
items? Biggest of all is $803,708 for 
Salaries. Next is $503,000 for the “Propa- 
pation of Food Fishes.” And third is 
$367,000 for the seal and salmon fisheries 
of Alaska. There is not a single nickel 
itemized for the conservation and protec- 
tion of the game fish of America, other 
than the appropriation of $25,000 for the 
Upper Mississippi Valley Refuge. 

All this money comes from the tax- 
payers of the United States. Ten to one 
they are more interested in game fish 
than they are in food fish, but almost four 
to one their money goes, in inverse ratio, 
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for advancing the interests of the com- 
mercial and related fisheries, and in some 
instances for work which is directly and 
distinctly inimical to game fish conserva- 
ion. 

I have been through each of the four 
annual reports of the Commissioner of 
Fisheries from 1926 to 1929 inclusive. 
They are all alike in principle, they cover 
practically the same subjects from year 
to year, and not in a single one is there 
a recommendation in behalf of game fish 
conservation or protection, or any signs 
of interest or leadership in that direction, 
or any perception of the other side of the 
fishing picture in the United States. Any- 
one who is skeptical should get any one 
of these annual reports and read it. 

The Federal Budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931—appropriations for 
the Bureau of Fisheries—has been exam- 
ined. It itemizes not a single dollar for 
ame fish protection—with the exception 
of $25,000 for the Upper Mississippi 
Refuge. 

I am reliably informed that the Bureau 
did not ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
an appropriation this year (1930) for the 
enforcement of the Hawes Interstate Bass 
Act, and said that its failure to do so was 
because the Act did not specifically pro- 
vide that enforcement should be carried 
out by the Bureau of Fisheries. It is sub- 
mitted that action by Congress giving 
such an appropriation to the Bureau of 
Fisheries would have automatically set- 
tled any technical qualms about who 
should do the enforcing. 

































The Great Game of Deluding 
the Anglers with 
Paper Fish 


Now we come to the great camouflage, 
to a system grown up through the years 
in the Bureau of Fisheries under which 
the anglers of the country, and the game 
fish in which they are interested, are de- 
frauded of their due by a Federal Bureau 
which should be giving to them at least 
one-half of its time and money. When 
the Bureau is taxed with its disregard of 
game fish protection and conservation it 
points with dramatic pride to its annual 
distribution of game fish “eggs, fry and 
fingerlings.” The figures are impressive 
—nearly three and a quarter million in 
1929. They serve a noble purpose. They 
satisfy, they do more, they pacify the 
10,000,000 anglers. The Bureau with a 
flourish of trumpets sends out a fish car 
loaded with eggs, fry, and fingerlings— 
of trout and bass. The car makes many 
stops as it moves from one state to an- 
other, there is a turnout by the local 
anglers of the favored town, a few thou- 
sand fry or a few hundred fingerlings are 
placed in a nearby stream, the local paper 
has a good story, and all is well. 

What does this really mean? It means 
that by the simple device of sending out 
a few million game fish eggs, fry and 
fingerlings each year the Bureau of Fish- 
erles pacifies and deludes the angling 
fraternity of the United States, and sus- 
tains a reputation for interest in game 
fish which it does not deserve. The real 
value and significance of these ““Papeér 
Fish” was well described by President 
Hoover, when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, when he said: ; 


“In any event, 1,100,000,000 bureau- 
cratic-mothered fry from all our com- 
bined Governmental hatcheries was only 
2.2 fry for each fish in the modest mini- 
mum national ideal which I have in- 
sisted upon. And if anybody thinks 
that it only takes 2.2 fry to make a fish! 
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— Winchester Solid Steel Bait Casting 
Rod will handle the heavy % oz. lures to 
perfection and yet is not too stiff to provide 
“bamboo rod” action with the lighter 14 oz. 
baits. It combines, with its strength, all the 
suppleness and action of genuine bamboo. 
These qualities are the result of using chrome 
vanadium alloy steel heat treated with the 
master skill gained during over 60 years in the 
making of Winchester Guns. 


The offset handle places the reel in the longi- 

tudinal axis of the rod and so does away with 

the unbalanced feeling experienced when using 

a rod of standard type. 

Made in twostyles—the 5244 Series (withimitation agate 

guides and tip) and the 5289 Series (with genuine agate). 
5244 Series 5289 Series 


Sand 3ft. « « « « « $7.50 $8.50 
3% ft. toSfte. « « « « $8.00 $9.00 


The Winchester level winding reel No. 4345 is nicely 
suited to these rods. 


Ask your dealer to show you the full range of Winches- 
ter Bamboo, Solid Steel and Tubular Steel Rods—angling 
equipment that will win your affection as completely 
as a Winchester Gun. If he cannot furnish you the 
numbers that you wish, send us his name and address, 
with price, and we will see you are promptly supplied. 


Dept. F.E. FREE—Write for booklets de- 
scribing fishing tackle, flash- 
lights, guns and all other prod- 


ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Conn. 
U.S.A. 


ucts made by Winchester. 
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The Strength of Steel 
Action of Bamboo 
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Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW! 


Revised and improved for 1930. Get one for 
ur Tackle Box. Folds to vest pocket size. 
ells just what Bait to use under all fishing 
conditions, and for all kinds of fish. Chart 
will be sent to you free on request, together 
with Heddon’s complete 1930 Fishing Tackle 
Catalog. Write or use coupon today. 


True 
‘‘Fish-Flesh”’ 
Appearance 


Heddon’s New 


SPOCK 


In addition to minnow eee. minnow color, and 
minnow action, the ‘‘Spook”’ has a fourth priceless 
feature —true “Fish-flesh” appearance. It is a sink- 
ing bait with two flashing spoons. It can besent deep 
to tempt thelazy big ones, This super-Dowagiac is 
the test artificial Bait improvement in 25 years. 
Made of Heddy-lin (like Pyralin). Won’t break, 
crack or mar. A new one free if it does. Comes in six 
finishes. Price, $1.50. - 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden Baits. If 
dealer can’t supply, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables” 
Genuine Dowagines of Wood and Metal 


ail 


ve 









Zig-Wag 


if ~ 2 = 
ki “a. . | Extremely erratic and lively-act- 
T ‘4a ing jointed bait. All stand: col- 
( p ors. Price, $1.25. 
Vamp 


Famous every- 
where. Floats, dives, ‘J 
Se = Zolling 
motion. Bee - 
“ wher ond “Baby,” $1. ‘Jointed,”’ $1.25. 
All standard colors. 






















The ‘‘King’’ and ‘‘Queen’’ 


Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 
won-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 

Meadow 


A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tail and ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Send for latest Catalog and Free Bait Chart today 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 6°) 
Dept. C6i - «= = Dowasiac, Mich. 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. C61 , Dowagiac, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1930 Catalog, 

and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 

Iam especially interested in 

0 “Spook” Baits O Bait Casting Rods [1 Reels 
0 Other Baits OFly Rods ( Tackle Boxes 
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he is mightily mistaken. I conclude 
statistically from my own experience ot 
the time between bites that the Alaskan 
figure of mortality should be corrected 
from 99.77 to 99.99 per cent. 

“What I am coming to is that it is 
the solemn fact that only some’ micro- 
scopic per cent of these fry or finger- 
lings, whether synthetic or natural, ever 
live to that state of grandeur which will 
serve as inspiration to polish the tackle 
or insure the approach to the battle in 
renewed hope with each oncoming sea- 
son. And we lose ground every year, 
sector by sector, as the highways in- 
clude more fishing holes in the route. 
We must either multiply the output of 
our hatcheries by some fearful number 
or find some other way out.” 


Therefore, when a local chapter of a 
state or county conservation group ° gets 
500 little bass, or one million trout®f1y, it 
should be under no delusions. A micro- 
scopic percentage of them will reach ma- 
turity, and in the meantime the grim joke 
is that the chapter that got the little bass, 
if in any one of ten big states, could have 
found hundreds of parent bass for sale ‘in 
the fish markets of its own home town. 

The purpose of “Paper Fish” is well 
described by Frank O’Connell, Chief of 
the Nebraska Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, in the August, 1929, number of Out- 
door America. He pays his respects to 
this deceptive propaganda by - bureaus 
and fish commissions. His able discussion 
of “Paper Fish” and the hypocrisy of fish 
commissions who make records in- their 
reports, and in the newspapers, by using 
them, concludes with the following para- 
graph: 


“This business of raising Paper Fish 
is apparently a great game. But do we 
really and seriously want many more 
of this species? “It would seem to me 
that what we need in America is more 
honest-to-goodness bass, perch, crappie, 
sunfish and trout and less of these 
Paper Fish that are so rarely caught. 
Of course, we are willing to admit that 
Paper Fish are used for bait. But re- 
member also that there are two kinds 
of bait: the kind to attract a fish that 
has gills and the kind of fish that votes. 
We can do with much less of the bait 
used for the latter species. We need to 
reverse the old method and put the 
sucker on the other end of the pole.” 


Therefore, any activities of the Bureau 
of Fisheries in distributing “Paper Fish” 
or any expenditures on that account are 
herein properly evaluated at just what 
they are—which is 99 per cent ‘“Propa- 
ganda” and 1 per cent incidental game 
fish conservation. 


Time to Act 


The evidence is trustworthy. It is over- 
whelmingly plain that the American 
angler, if he is to save his finest game 
fish—the Black Bass—from extermination, 
if he is to save this warrior of the clear 
pools and the lily pads not only for his 
own enjoyment but for posterity, must 
take immediate steps to bring about the 
creation of some national agency which 
will protect all of our game fish in a 
national way, and which will work in the 
interests of game fish protection and con- 
servation as effectively, as completely, 
and as devotedly as the Federal Bureau 
of Fisheries has worked, and is now 
working. for the interests of the commer- 
cial fishermen and commercial fishing. 


How such a federal agency can be 
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established and the form it should take 


‘are problems which can and will be 


worked out when members of Congress, 
and the sportsmen of the country, under. 
stand fully the conditions now existing. 

Let me quote the Conservation Director 
of the Izaak Walton League, as follows, 
with respect to the bass now being ship. 
ped out of the state of Florida and into 
the markets of the north. He says: 


“The latest figures I have are the 
last report of the Commissioner jp 
charge of commercial fishing in Florida, 
He proudly states that during the 1927. 
28 biennium, 198,378,000 pounds of fish 
were caught and shipped out of Florida 
waters, among which were over 11,000 
000 pounds of bream, 3,000,000 pounds 
of crappie, and 2,845,729 pounds of 
black bass. Just 1,423 tons! Over 700 
tons a year! Terrible! 


“Information received is to the effect 
that the 1929-30 figures will be much 
larger because more water is open to 
seining. No state can afford such a 
drain on its supply of game fishes. It 
is poor business sense, especially when 
the same fish would bring many thou- 
sands of dollars more if sold ‘on the 
hoof’ to the tourists.” 


Also, let me quote Claude Scott McCal- 
lum, writer of note in the outdoor maga- 
zines, who describes the netting of bass 
in Back Bay, Virginia, as it is now done. 
He ends his editorial with these state- 
ments: 


“When a black bass goes into a mar- 
ket booth, each pound of him is capable 
of putting just a few cents into circu- 
lation. But the same fish lurking under 
a cluster of lily pads is capable of 
making us dig down into our jeans and 
pay till it hurts. There are men a-plenty 
who don’t give a happy whoop what 
folks think about the clothes they wear 
who would spend their bottom dollar 
for a hat that wouldn’t offend the 
esthetic senses of a black bass. They're 
awfully particular about things that fish 
like. The same fisherman who would 
balk at paying 20 cents a pound for 
black bass, cleaned, scaled and ready 
for the pan, would turn around and 
spend $5 a pound catching them—and 
like it.” 


* *£ * # 


“True they (Virginia and Florida) 
both have bass hatcheries. Spending 
thousands of dollars annually raising 
bass to turn loose in some commercial 
fisherman’s net to have them hauled 
into town labeled ‘Back Bay’ or ‘Lake 
Okechobee’ and worth little more than 
it cost to raise them. Excellent policy. 
Sound business judgment. Razzberries.” 


In conclusion let me present a statement 
of no older date than October 26, 1929. 
by the present Deputy Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. He visualizes 
for the 10,000,000 anglers the Bureau's 
own conception of its functions and duties 
The quotation follows: 


“The fisheries are widely scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
our land chiefly in the coastal areas and 
adjacent oceans. For the most part, the 
fishermen are small individual opera- 
tors with little working capital, ¢0- 
gaged in a most hazardous calling, and 
like the farmer realizing a meager an 
uncertain return for their labors.” 
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“The relationship of the United States | 
Bureau of Fisheries to the fisheries is 
analogous to that of the Department of 
Agriculture to the farmers. The fish- 
eries, divided into a very large number 
of individual units of varied character, 
lack the funds for maintaining and di- 
recting highly technical research for the 
development of improvements in the 
methods of capture, handling, manu- 
facturing and merchandising.” 

ee ee, 


“The Bureau is developing the sci- 
ence of aquiculture of water farming 
on a sound scientific basis.” 


The significance of these principles 
which govern the Bureau of Fisheries 
needs no comment here. If the reader 
has any interest in outdoor America and 
in the future of its game fish he will do 
some thinking of his own. 


The So-Called Five-Year 
Fisheries Program 


The special attention of every member 
of Congress is called to this proposed 
legislation (H. R. 7405—71ist Congress— 
2d Session) which has been favorably re- 
ported and is in danger of passing. The 
report of the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries (Report No. 
110) reads in part as follows: 


“We have provided in this bill a 
5-year program involving the construc- 
tion, purchase, or enlargement of 31 
stations, substations, laboratories, and 
experimental stations. Each of them 
has the affirmative indorsement of the 
Bureau of Fisheries and the order of 
priority is that recommended by our 
fishery experts. They involve 27 new 
projects. If and when completed, the 
Bureau of Fisheries will have 106 sta- 
tions of all sorts. At the present time 
the bureau has 75. This program calls 
for an expenditure of $1,735,000 during 
the 5-year period. 

“In connection with the building pro- 
gram there is authorized an enlarged 
study of our fisheries and of oysters, 
mussels, and other mollusca by the di- 
vision of inquiry, Bureau of Fisheries, 
and an expanded program by the di- 
vision of fishery industries of the bu- 
reau, in order to provide methods of 
husbandry of our fishes, improvements 
in the method of capture, merchan- 
dising, and distribution of our fish har- 
vest, including the saving and utiliza- 
tion of waste products. 

“The recommendation of the bureau 
with respect to each item in the build- 
ing program and the reasons therefor 
appear in the hearings and will not be 
repeated here. It is obvious that if this 
extension in the activities of the bureau 
Is to be undertaken there must accom- 
pany it authority for an increase in the 
personnel. At the present time the em- 
ployees in the bureau’s service number 
514. Under the 5-year program for the 
division of fish culture, there will be 
added to the bureau’s force at the end 
of five years a total of 125 employees. 
In the division of inquiry there woula 
be an addition of 45 employees and in 
the division of fishery industries there 
would be at the end of five years 35 
additional employees, making a total, 
assuming the maximum of increase au- 
thorized by the bill, of 205 employees. 
The extension of the activities provided 
for in this bill, if all the increased per- 
sonnel were employed as contemplated, 
would, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1934, necessitate adding $975,- 
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Pflueger SUPREME Reel 
Level-Winding-Anti-Back-Lash 
America’s most popular quality 
reel. Lightest, Strongest, Greatest 

Line Capacity. Price $25.00. 


Pflueger SUMMIT Reel 
Level Wind Reel—Anti-Back-Lash 
No. 1993 J, Jeweled. Price $10.00. 


Pflueger AKRON Reel 
An excellent Level-Wind Reel, for- 
merly $6.00—now $5.00. 


Pflueger MEDALIST Reel 

For Trout and Salmon 
Single Action, Stationery Click, 
Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish, 
Right and Left Hand Models. 
Three sizes, $5.00 to $12.50. 


FISHING TACKLE 
raga gin gree 


purchase of bait like the pur- 
shells 


In anglin 


chase of 


BAITS of 
LEADERSHIP 
Be TRAD LA 


*Way back in the days when 
the fashionable angler’s equip- 
ment included a bowler hat 
but no rubber boots, fisher- 
men praised the performance 
of Pflueger “(Luminous Baits.” 
Year after year, through three 
generations, the Pfluegers 
have introduced new baits, 
new reels, which in turn were 
enthusiastically accepted. 


Today, the complete line of 
Pflueger Fishing Tackle sup- 
plies the right equipment for 
all fishing needs. Inspect 
these Pflueger Reels and 
Baits at any leading Sporting 
Goods Store, and you will 
know why the passing years 
have only emphasized 
Pflueger leadership. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works 
E. A. Pflueger, Pres’t 
Dept. FS.6 Akron, Ohio 


z 
PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER' 


FISHING 
TACELS 


Leaders 
Since 


1864 


Free Pocket Catalog No. 149 
An Encyclopedia of Fishing Lore. 


Will settle many a fishing argu- 
mentand solve the problem of your 
Tackle needs for your Favorite 
Fishing. 


aN, \ 


involves little 


more than the ability to ask for 


what one wants. 


But in the selec- 


tion of a dependable rod or reel 
as in the selection of a fine rifle, 


manifold points 
considered 


should be 


of excellence 
if one 


y would enjoy these time-honored 

sports to the full. Expert anglers 

ourselves, we have made it a 

policy for 63 years to subject our tackle to rigorous 


Practical testing on the “‘big game’’ grounds. 


Today, 


inveterate anglers the world over patronize us exclu- 
sively because they know that tackle worthy of the 
Edw. vom Hofe name requires no further endorsement, 


2c stamp brings 168 page catalog. 


EDWARD VOM HOFE 2 CO. 


91 Fulton Street oe 


New York City 
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FOR SALT 
WATER 
FISHING 


Pflueger ATLAPAC Reel 
Sizes: 4-O—6-0—9-0 
Never before a Salt Water Reel 
equal to this! Prices $65.00, $75.00 
and $90.00. 


Pflueger TEMPLAR Reel 
With Williams Handle Drag and 
Adjustable Stop. Adependable Salt 
Water Reel at a moderate — 
Six sizes, 200 to 500 yds. ices 
$26.00 to $45.00. 


Pflueger OCEANIC Reel 
Free Spool—Surf Casting 
Supplied either Polished Nickel 
Plate or Satin Nickel Silver. Five 
sizes, 200 to 400 yds. Prices $9.25 
to $16.00. 


The Enterprise 
Mfg. C 


. Co. 
Dept. FS-6 
Akron, Ohio 
Gentiemen: 
Please send 
me free a copy 
of your Pocket 
’ Catalog No. 149. 


Ikali Waterproof 
4 Silk Lines 


The best Black W. P. Silk line 


made. Strength, yardage and 
prompt delivery guaranteed. Write 
for our catalogue of lines for 
every purpose. We do not claim 
to make the cheapest, but we 
do claim to make the best. 

No. Test Price per 100 Yds. 


















> There's One Thing 
Fish Are 


and that’s the baits they 
flirt with. Wise fishermen know 
this and use baits that are 
known for their fish-attracting 
powers. Here they are. 


SHANNON TWIN SPINNER 


There’s something 
about the flirty ways 
of this bait that gets 
*em when others fail. 
Besides, it’s absolutely 
weedless. Fish wherever 
the fish are. In deep 
or shallow water or in 
the weeds—casting or 
trolling. Standard col- 
ors feather or bucktail 
fly. Price each 90c. 


SHANNON WEEDMASTER 


When this flirt hits 
the water, casting or 
trolling, it means busi- 
ness. Detachable tail 
strip, equal to pork 


rind, forms a yielding 
body and aggravates the fish_ to hang on. Feather or 
hair fly in standard colors. Price each 90c. 


SHANNON PERSUADER 


Latest addition to a 
family of fish-getters, 
all made under J. P. 
Shannon patents. Ta- 
pered spoons, mounted 
on swivel guards, are as 
natural as birds’ wings 
in action. Standard 
colors, feather or buck- 
tail fly. Price each 95c. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct. 
Handsome new 1930 catalogue mailed on request. 


E w J. JAMISON COMPANY 
9 §. California Ave. Chicago, I. 
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Bass, Bluegills, 


GREAT SPORT 


Crappies, etc. 
Gr a new thrill out of fishing for bass and 


pan fish! Send $1 for this Marathon 

Special Dry Fly Outfit and “‘get more fun 
and more fish.” Beats worms and live bait. 
Outfit consists of 1 Bluegill Pup; 1 Cork Body 
Bass Houn; 1 best quality, pure gut, 3-ft. leader 
and 1 tin of Dry Dope to waterproof line and 
fly. Full instructions included. Our catalog and 
Guide to Fly Fishing Free with each order. 
Send $1 today and ask for outfit No. 502. 
MARATHON BAIT CO., Wausau, Wis. 


OLD FISHERMANS £3 


15° CALENDAR Aue 

Used by Thousands ii on 

Best Fishing Days for 1930 yeAR/@ 

PRICE 5 FoRS1.00 
HGFARR =~ 17, a 

Net St. or 0 


E. W. EDWARDS’ 


Autographed Fly Rods 


A Fly Rod for every purpose. From two 
ounces up. Sold by all Leading Dealers. 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue H 
MANUFACTURED BY 
E. W. Edwards & Sons, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
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000 to the operating expenses now pro- 
vided the Bureau of Fisheries.” 


In other words this pending legislation 
provides for a tremendous expansion of 
the Bureau of Fisheries and its projects. 
The entire bill, for the entire five years, 
has just two specific references to game fish 
propagation, namely, on page 2 of the bill, 
for bass and trout stations in Maryland 
or West Virginia—$75,000. (Maryland 
is one of the states permitting the mar- 
ket sale of Black Bass. Why spend on 
Maryland one-half of $75,000 to raise 
game fish for market purposes?) The 
other reference to game fish is on page 4, 
for a trout and bass station in North 
Carolina—$35,000. (Why spend $35,000 
in North Carolina to raise Black Bass for 
sale in her fish markets?) 

The total amount of money authorized 
to be appropriated in this bill (H. R. 
7405) is $4,705,000. The extension of the 
activities provided for in the bill would, 
by 1934, call for 205 new employees in 
the ureau of Fisheries. Total salaries, 
plus the inevitable. promotions to present 
personnel, would add $1,038,000 to the 
salary roll of the Bureau of Fisheries in 
Washington and elsewhere. 

If it is the intent of Congress, by this 
bill, to more adequately provide for game 
fish propagation that intent should be 
specifically expressed in the case of every 
station and every item carried in the bill. 

The bill carries many items for “fish- 
cultural stations” in various states. What 
sort of fish? Obviously some of these 
stations are intended for trout and bass. 
But others may be intended for carp, or 
catfish, or cisco, or other coarse food fish. 
There is no specific expression in the bill 
of the intention of Congress with respect 
to any of the twenty-six “fish-cultural 
stations” provided except the two in- 
stances previously cited. 

It is hoped that some member of Con- 
gress, acting for the ten million anglers, 
will amend this bill (H. R. 7405—present 
session) to definitely cover the following 
points: 

1. The kind of fish to be propagated at 
each of the “fish-cultural stations” should 
be specified. 

2. At least one-half of such stations, by 
name, should be devoted exclusively to the 
propagation of trout and bass. 

3. The propagation of carp and catfish, 
and other fish destructive to game fish, at 
any of the stations created should be pro- 
hibited. 

4. All stations, and appropriations 
therefor, intended for any state permitting 
the sale of Black Bass in its markets, at 
any time of the year, should be eliminated ; 
or said appropriations should not become 
effective until the sale of bass is stopped 
by law of the state concerned. 

5. Not less than one-half of the new 
employees provided in the bill, by number 
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and by salary, should be continuously and 
exclusively engaged in work having to do 
with the conservation and propagation of 
fresh water game fish in the United 
States. 

6. That by game fish is meant the fresh 
water bass (big mouth and small mouth), 
the fresh water trout of all varieties (ex. 
cept lake trout of the Great Lakes), the 
crappies, the pike, and the muscallonge, 
and the land-locked salmon. 

In other words, the bill should be 
amended to give an even break—a fair 
division—to the game fish of America 
and to the angling fraternity of the 
United States. Recognition of our fresh 
water game fishes, and the rights of the 
angling sportsmen, is long overdue, 


Why Not Sportsmen to Guard 
and Conserve America’s 
Game Fish? 


So far as I can find out there is not an 
angler, in the sportsman’s definition of 
the word, in the whole personnel of 
Executives of the Bureau of Fisheries, 
With one exception I believe them to be 
heart and soul the representatives and 
spokesmen of the commercial fishing in- 
terests of the United States. They have 
to be “for” the interests of commercial 
fishing, and whenever there is conflict 
they have to be “against” the interests ot 
game fish conservation. Their training, 
their contacts, and their salaries make 
any other course impussible for them. 

Why leave our game fish conservation 
problems in the hands of those who know 
only fish for food? 


Who can serve two masters? 


Nothing in this statement is intended 
in any sense to be a reflection on the per- 
sonal integrity of any Executive of the 
Bureau of Fisheries. All of its Execu- 
tives are able exponents of a national 
policy with respect to fish and_ fishing 
which is fundamentally wrong because of 
its incompleteness. 

They have carried on and developed 
that policy as they found it. They have 
not had the vision, or the courage, to re- 
shape it to new conditions. It is against 
that policy, its workings, and its results 
that this statement is directed. 

The anglers of the country are dissatis- 
fied. They are beginning to learn the 
truth. They are increasing in numbers. 
Their organizations are becoming more 
powerful. Sportsmanship is overtaking 
commercialism. 

The great angling fraternity of the 
United States will not be satisfied until i! 
is represented in Washington by a Federal 
agency (Bureau, Commission, or Division) 

which will function vigorously and spt- 
cifically in the interests of game fish pro- 
tection and conservation. 
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Observations of 
a Salmon Angler 


(Continued from page 407) 


situation presented itself to try moonlight 
fishing. ‘The moon was due to rise about 
9:30 and we determined to again try the 
same “moonlight” fly. In this instance, 
however, the pool while open at the 
throat had a straight, glassy run, instead 
of a rapid at the head of the pool. We 
fished carefully from seven till eight 
o'clock, and then dropped down stream to 
try another pool. As most anglers re- 
member, 1927 was an off year with few 
fish compared to 1921. In fact there were 
possibly seven or eight salmon in the pool 
in question, all of which had been fished 
over carefully between seven and eight 
o'clock. About twenty minutes to ten we 
anchored for the second time just above 
the glassy run of the pool. 

We had been getting a few fish on a 
Nipisiguit Gray, on a very fine leader 
with a breaking strain of about two and 
one-half pounds. Before using the white 
fly we determined to again try the Nipi- 
siguit, which was in size the same as the 
moonlight fly, both being single hooks. It 
was possibly ten o’clock when, having 
fished two “drops,” a change was made 
to the old fly. On the second or third cast 
an 18-pound fish was hooked and killed 
about twenty minutes later, after an 
equally savage fight, which characterized 
the taking of the three salmon in 1921. 

During the season of 1928 another un- 
usual experience was recorded. The sea- 
son had also been backward with few 
fish. It was necessary to fish with very 
fine leaders. This made the use of a 
flexible rod imperative. It might be worth- 
while to mention at this point that in the 
limited experience of the writer there is 
no rod comparable to the old-fashioned 
greenhart, providing the tips are of split 
bamboo. That is to say, a three-piece rod 
of greenhart with bamboo tips is the 
easiest rod to fish with seven or eight 
hours a day, at least we have so observed. 
When this rod is set up it weighs just 
sixteen ounces and is thirteen feet in 
length. It is necessary in these days, 
however, to fish with a reel of good ca- 
pacity. It so happens that a 12-ounce 
reel with one hundred and fifty yards of 
backing so balances my rod that, grasped 
about ten inches above the reel, no per- 
ceptible effort is required to cast an av- 
erage line. 

We anchored towards the head of the 
pool and started to fish with a small 
double-hooked Silver Wilkinson. At ex- 
actly fifteen minutes to eleven we hooked 
a fish which had risen for the second time 
and which, after a sharp run, turned 
over once, causing the canoeman to re- 
mark, “That’s a big fish, about thirty 
pounds!” In less than a minute the canoe 
was resting on the shore and we awaited 
the next developments, for fish were very 
scarce and we wished to take no chances 
whatsoever. 

Now a great deal has been written 
about the time it takes to kill a salmon. 
Our experience has been that much de- 
pends on the salmon, the manner in which 
it is -hooked, the nature of the pool in 
question, and very much on the tackle 
and training of the angler. It would 
seem that whereas a well-hooked fish can 
be killed on a heavy leader and strong 
tod in the early season in from eight to 
ten minutes for a small fish, to perhaps 
forty minutes for a heavy fish; that oc- 
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Get Your Share 
With the Famous 


True-Casting 
EISH-GETTING 


lis) (a 
M* 

them and get them through your ac- 
curate casting with the famous Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye Level-Wind Reel No. 100. 


For an argument with a real Big Boy, 
put your bait right where he can’t refuse it. 
Prompt, accurate casting when you find 
them on the feed is what does it. And 
your straight-casting Bull’s-Eye can whip 
the quickest striking, fastest trouble-starting 
black bass or tiger musky that swims. 

Ample 100-yard size, yet light, 
rigid and strong. Free-running, hand- 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division 
3026 Taylor Street 


some and made for years of splendid ser- 
vice. End plates of black, brown, red or 
green Permo, whichever you like best. 


Spool flanges of nickel silver—large brass 
arbor for smooth, firm spooling. Pivots 
of rustless nickel steel, and adjustable bear- 
ings of phosphor bronze. Deep anchored pil- 
lars, low-slung one-piece seat—hardest crank- 
ing can not twist or “freeze” the spool. 
Genuine Meisselbach high quality materials 

and precision workmanship, famous 
nearly 40 years. Price only $5.00. 
Ask your dealer. 


of The General Industries Co. 
Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Reels. 


Bean’s Camp Mattress 


Single 
$3.95 


Post 
paid 


Made of strong 6 ounce forest green duck, blocked into 36 sec- 
tions as shown, so that it is impossible for filler to bunch up. Filled 
with mohair shearings that will: not mat down same as cotton and 


other similar fillers. 
Size, Single Mattress 28x75”, 
weight 7 Ibs. Price $3.95. 
Double Mattress 48”x75”. 

Price $7.50 postpaid. 
Both Mattresses packed in Wa- 
terproof Dufflebag. Write for 

New Spring Catalog. 

Manufactured by 

76 Main St. 
Freeport, Me. 





Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers and Crickets 





saw and they 
time. 


The most lifelike baits you ever, 
get 
They come 


_them every 
in the most 


natural colorings, the kind that 
fool the wisest of the old ones. 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 


44 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Old modern Indian beaded 


Ancient Indian stone relics. ] 
pistols, swords, 


trappings and weapons. Antique - guns, 
daggers, spears, shields, war clubs. Pioneer china, pot- 
tery, glass, pewter and brass. Beautiful minerals, many 
highly polished; rare fossils. 100 genuine prehistoric 
arrow heads, post free in U. S. for $6.50. Lists 10c. 
Address, N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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H. W. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 
Bld., Los Angeles, Calif. 
FREE Fishing Tackle Catalogue 
Mailed upon request 
H. H. Kiffe Co., Ine. 
523 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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believing! 
what— 


A fly line that won't check, crack, 
peel or whiten? Not if you kink it, 
bend it, work it, or step on it? And 
that will cast easier, further, and 




































































more delicately? Ask your dealer for 
the U. S. Level Best English Finish 
Line, and meantime send for free 
sample cutting. (Seeing is believing!) 


U-S-Line Co. 


Dept. F, en Mass. 













3-in-One on your reel helps put fish into your creel. 
It’s a big help, too, because a well oiled, free running 
reel reduces back lashing—makes casting more accurate. 


Wonderful for preventing rust on reels, spoons and 
all other nickeled tackle; preserves bamboo rods and 


lines; cleans and polishes all rods. 


€ 
3-in-One 
is three oils in one—the highest quality animal, min- 
eral and vegetable oils, scientifically blended. 


At good stores everywhere in two size 
Handy Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
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Manufactured since 1894 
Turee-In-Ong O1t COMPANY 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 


















Rire £ Dri REEL 

A favorite with Bait-Casting and Trolling 

is bs Se diameter, a 100 yds. of 15 1b. we Sed 
jo gears or other To to wear out— '-spooli 

i mem Bae ffab. e erated 


wire line. 


WINONA. ‘REEL = Le. 








Only Two new w styles, No. No. JOSE. tn 

$s exithout fod spool encloser, erick Pirclee eves and pre- 
and line coming off or as $7.50. | 
encloser send price. 





Writs for Free Catalog. (48) 
James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. (64, DOWAGIAC, MICH. | 
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casionally one encounters a salmon that 
neither sulks nor moves slowly, but is con- 
stantly on the move, and no reasonable 
pressure can bring him to gaff other than 
the careful strain of a rod fished well 
back, which insures the rod-tip maintain- 
ing an equal and even strain and the 
hook from coming loose. The size of the 
pool has also a good deal of bearing on 
the playing of a fish because in very large 
pools, when fishing with light tackle, it 
is imperative not to allow too much line 
to be under pressure of the current, suffi- 
ciently so to cause a greater strain than 
the breaking-point of the leader as 
measured in pounds and ounces. If a 
fish is hooked foul (especially outside the 
mouth), he is very much in control of 
the situation. Though we did not know 
it at the time, our fish was hooked solidly 
with hook on the outside of the lower jaw. 

We finally went ashore. The salmon 
took out a hundred yards of line. We 
would then wind in perhaps fifty yards. 
On one occasion, as so frequently happens 
with large fish in the first five minutes of 
play (often the first minute), this fish swam 
in close to shore just beyond gafhing 
distance. We then took to the canoe and 
went ashore on the other side of the pool. 
We returned to our first position. A 
second, and then a third time, we went to 
the far side of the pool. When unable to 
get the fish in there we followed him up- 
stream into the rapid to above where he 
had been hooked. Two or three times I 
walked along the bank while the canoe- 
man dropped down towards the bar and 
tried in vain with his gaff. This was a 
dangerous undertaking, for if the fish had 
gone out of the pool into the rapids below 
it would have been impossible for me to 
get into the canoe and after him till all 
my line and backing was out, the entire 
one hundred and eighty yards. 


We had been up quite early and at 
about a quarter to one o’clock the strain 
and that famished feeling one experiences 
in the woods were quite realistic. I called 
to my companion to bring me a bottle 
from the canoe and, with the rod in one 
hand, slowly fished away. As our lunch 
required a fire, by two o’clock we were 
both a little irritable. Three o’clock came 
and we had meanwhile been across the 
pool again. Meanwhile the fish never 
sulked once, though he would occasion- 
ally stop for perhaps a few seconds. In 
my own experiences but one similar fish 
had so acted, and then we had two canoes 
and gaffed him from the second canoe 
after forty minutes of fight. Finally, 


about half past three, or four hours and 
after 


forty-five minutes the fish was 
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hooked, we decided to try one more ex- 
periment. 

I always carry with me in my canoe a 
little brown Boston bag with all manner 
of nick-nacks, such as surgeon’s tape, 
canoe glue, scissors, small tools, etc., that 
have been accumulated over the years. | 
recalled I had some extra shoe laces and 
called to the canoe man to locate them 
and see if he could tie the setting-pole 
to the handle of the gaff, while I en- 
deavored to drop the salmon well down 
to the top of the bar at the end of the 
pool. Then while I waited I asked him 
to drop the canoe sideways, slowly down 
over the pool, and see if he could then 
reach the salmon on the bar with the long 
gaff. It was an anxious moment. If the 
fish went over the man would have to 
jump out in the rapids to save the canoe 
while I would be left on the bank with a 
broken line or leader. We had lost such 
a fish on the first run once before when 
over a hundred yards of line was out and 
we were unable to wade further into the 
pool. This time the canoe came down 
slowly, there was a mighty lunge at which 
the canoe all but went over, and I saw 
and heard first the splash, and then the 
“thump thumping” on the canoe bottom. 
It was exactly twenty-two minutes to 
four, or four hours and fifty-three min- 
utes after the fish had been hooked, a 
twenty-nine pound male. 

In July, 1929, we were fishing the 
Lower Adams pool on the Restigouche. It 
also had been a poor year with few fish. 
This pool] is broad at the bottom, a really 
large pool with a steady smooth run at 
this season. My host had been using a 
stout rod with a heavy leader and a No. 
4 Mar Lodge double. That morning, on 
leaving the clubhouse, I had put in my 
pocket one of my favorite light colored 
leaders, eleven feet in length. What I 
am about to relate is to illustrate a belief 
as to effect of the size of the fly, when 
suddenly changed, sometimes has on a 
rising fish. After fishing one or two 
drops and pricking a fish I changed to 
the light leader, but continued to fish with 
the Mar Lodge. 

We were halfway down the pool when 
I rose a beautiful fish, carefully retrieved 
the measured line and waited. I re- 
marked to my companion: “I am going 
to try something in which I firmly be- 
lieve. I am going to rest that fish and 
then fish over him with this same Mar 
Lodge. If he does not come again I am 
then going to change to a very large 
single-hooked fly, a Nipisiguit Grey.” In 
due order we waited, the fish refused the 
Mar Lodge. We changed and almost the 












Our camp on the Kedgewick River. 
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first time the fly came over he rose and 
we struck strongly, and forty-five minutes 
later landed a 31-pounder, a_ beautiful 
bright male, fresh from the sea, 

Perhaps an hour later we rose a fish 
lower in the same pool, again rested him, 
changed and killed a 14-pounder on the 
same fly. 

These experiences are submitted be- 
cause of the belief that certain anglers 
have that one fly fished through the entire 
season will kill as many fish as a change. 
We know that one or two flies fished all 
season by experts have killed as many 
salmon as the records of other club mem- 
bers fishing the same water. However, 
when fish are scarce and far between 
there is a certain satisfaction in changing 
flies, because of all the thrills of salmon 
fishing none compares with that of hook- 
ing a fish which has risen and, ap- 
parently, missed the fly or turned away 
for some quite definite reason. The sare 
evening of the day the 31-pounder was 
killed last year, I rose one salmon four 
times in the Home Pool. Then we went 
across to another piece of water and only 
the lateness of the hour prevented my 
again returning to try a fifth time, because 
in evening fishing, which has such a 
charm of its own, there is an almost im- 
perceptible change in the light just before 
dusk when a salmon will take an old and 
battered or perhaps unusual fly, that 
would never move in response to the most 
delicate casting an hour earlier. 


Over ten inches. 


Taking the Water 


Cure 
(Continued. from page 425) 


him nearer and nearer to the boat. 
_ The fight was soon over, the exhausted 
fish brought alongside and lifted ‘on 
board. My sick man danced with joy. 
Ain’t he a beauty? How much will he 
weigh?” “About 35 pounds,” I said. 
He sure put up a game fight for his 
size.” ‘Tll_ say he did,’ he panted. 
Gave me about all I wanted to handle. 


In writing to 
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VW aaa Cia 
RIVER RUSTLER 


Here’s a photo of R. H. Cul- 
pepper, Savannah, Ga., and 
the 20% Ib. Rock Fish he 
caught on the Jointed Pikie 
Minnow, No. 2618! Just re- 
member, you’re really going 
fishin’ when you take along the 
famous Pikie Minnow, No. 700 
and the old reliable Injured 
Minnow, No. 1505. 


FREE 


Every Creek Chub Lure is made to 
catch fish! At your dealers or direct! 


Our beautiful 


sent FREE upon request! 


Length 2% in. 
Weight 5 oz. 
Price $1.00 


Here I am, Mr. Fisherman—the latest addition to the 
famous line of Creek Chub True-To-Nature Lures! And, 
without bragging, I’m frank to confess I have a number of 
advantages not found in other lures! 

For river fishing, I’m a ‘““WOW’—yet I work equally well 
in lakes! I’m rather small—and light—yet my compact 
shape makes me an easy caster! I run just deep enough 
under the surface to miss the weeds and I’m mighty ef- 
fective along the shore! When you get an eyeful of my 
erratic side to side dart—and continuous wiggle—to say 
nothing of my snooty, saucy impudence that dares ’em all to 
strike—and, Man, how even the wise, old game fish do wol- 
lop me, I'll bet a copper that “Old Spring Fishing Fret’ 
grips you good and plenty! Look for me now at your dealers! 


If you have some good pictures 
of extraordinary fish taken on 
Creek Chub Lures—send ’em in 
—and we'll make it worth your 
while—if we can use them! 


new colored Catalogue 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


176 RANDOLPH ST. 


GARRETT, IND. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


66 OW is this for a ‘Dardevle 
catch’? Taken January 7th, 
1930; large mouth Bass, 
weight 6 pounds 2 ounces; at Her- 
rington Lake, near High Bridge, in 
Kentucky. 


*‘Our hardware dealers have a fine assort- 
ment of artificial lures. My favorite has 
it over them all, so far, as this is the 
largest Bass yet brought in and displayed 
in Acquarium. This Bass was not one of 
those you hear about, that gains in weight 
each time you hear of the catch! I expect 
to make my best day’s catch this year on 


a Dardevle.” 
Fred E. Baskett, 
Nicholasville, Ky. 


Lou J. Eppinger 


“Outfitters of Sportsmen” 
P 


Dardevle 3% 
in, long, 1% 
wide, 1 ounce. 
Price $1.00 


Dardevle catch?’ 


T is always gratifying to hear from the army of 
anglers who swear by the “old-reliable Dar- 
devles” and to print letters and pictures for 
the conversion of added thousands to the Dardevle 


banner. 

If you get away this season without a good assortment of 
Dardevles, Dardevlets, Imps (and don’t forget the new killer 
—the Mousidevle!) you will not only be jeopardizing the 
success of your trip, but the boys are sure going to ticket 
you as a “back number!” 

See these lures at your dealers—and send the coupon today 
for catalog and ‘‘Fisherman’s Luck’’—a great angling story. 


Be sure you get genuine 


DARDEVLES! 


Unhappily, the code of ethics among 
tackle makers has not yet advanced 
to the point where the originator of an 
entirely unique angling lure is left to 
enjoy the modest fruits of his industry. 

The ever growing success of the Dar- 
devie lures has brought forth a greed- 
begotten brood of shameless imitations. 

I know that Dardevie 
lures will take fish for 
you. The counterfeits are 
of worse than questionable 
value. You can _ identify 
the genuine by the stamp 
“DARDEVLE” 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
on every lure. 


Dept. O, 131-135 Cadillac Square 


Detroit, Mich. 


“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big 


advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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The Genuine Telerana Nova 


For Sale 
Everywhere 










Leatlars 


A Size and Length for every fish—from 
Tell your dealer he 


Trout to Tarpon. 
can get them from his nearest jobber. 











Fishing Tackle and Kits 


By Drxté CarroLi 


Foreword by Robert H. Moulton 
Preface by Don Leigh 


All about the fish, 
whatever and wherever 
he may All about 
the tackle necessary to 
hook him. Also how 
to do it in a_ sports 
manlike way. What to 
wear and what to eat. 
Practical information 
that ~ will make your 
fishing dreams come 
true. 

Baltimore American: 
Not written by a fire- 
side angler but by a 
man who, through many 
days spent > the 
streamside, has had fre- 
quent opportunity to try 
out and apply success- 
fully the suggestions he 
makes. 

Larry St. John: Snappy, terse, illuminating. 
points of the game. 
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JOE WELSH 
Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 





The fine 


C. M. Jackson in the San Francisco Bulletin: A dic- 
tionary of tackle for game fishes written in the fisher- 


man's language by a sportsman. 
perfect delight. 


Many illustrations from photographs. 
Colored Jacket. Cloth.....Net $3.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
Forest and Stream, $4.25 for both 


REMIT TO 
an 


a STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 






Fores 
80 Lafayette St. 


The mere reading is 





Lake and Stream 
Game Fishing 


By DIXIE CARROLL 


Experience is the real teacher and to the 
Novice generally a costly one. Every day on 
stream or lake, in waters or in boat, is a lesson, 
and thougk one accumulates the experience of 
many years, his education is not complete. Each 
cast may present a new problem. Each strike a 
situation for which there is no ‘‘rule’’ or prece- 
dent. The experience of the author will be of 
value to the tyro as well as the veteran. The 
habits and peculiarities of the popular fresh 
water game fish, the various styles of tackle 
necessary and the methods successfully employed 
in using it, are covered clearly and comprehen- 
sively. To all devotees of the gentle art of 
fishing we commend this volume. loth bound, 
gilt top and lettered, price $3.00 postpaid to 
any address in the U. S. A. and Canada. 


With 1 Year's Subscription 
to Forest and Stream $4.25 


REMIT TO 
Book Department 


FoREsT-Sau/ STREAM 
80 Lafayette St. 


New York, N. Y- 
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Think I can get another?” “Bait up and 
try for it,’ I directed. ‘Where there is 
one there are likely to be more.” 

I soon got one small fellow and Benny 
another. Then we fished until the tide 
began to fall without result. As we 
chugged our way to land, his fish were 
caught over and over again, each time 
with increased enjoyment. 

I have sometimes thought that we get 
more real enjoyment in recounting experi- 
ences than in having them. How many 
of us would care to catch a big fish if we 
could not tell about it? Then, too, the 
actual happening can be but once, while 
the telling can be repeated many times— 
each one with pleasure—and perhaps 
little additions. At any rate I have never 
known a tale repeated which Jost any- 
thing included in the original. 

The other boats had about the same 
luck that we did—one or two bass—to 
which was added quite a good sized 
shark—taken by our “lady friend.” 

Late that night the wind went nor’west, 
blew half a gale, and the morning 
dawned cold and gray with clouds scud- 
ding across the sky and rolling low on the. 
water to windward. However, so soon as 
breakfast was devoured (I use this word 
advisedly), our whole party boarded the 
Ford “Amphibian” for a trip to the beach 
to cast in the surf. With us went our 
lady, a couple of New York sportsmen 
and a contingent of four jolly fellows 
from New Berne, N. C., headed by no 
less a character than “Andy Gump.” T’ll 
hand it to “Andy.” As Benny said, 
“what he didn’t know about fishing was 
not worth lying about,” and when we 
needed bait he could catch more of the 
elusive “pin-fish” than anyone I ever saw 
try for them. 

“Benny,” I said, “here is where you get 
the real dose. It is going to be rough 
sledding out on the shore—cold and 
windy. However, if you want to be 
cured, stand up to it and it will make a 
man of you.” 

The sandy flat—about a mile wide— 
out to the beach, usually dry and hard, 
was now an unbroken sheet of water, in 
places hub deep. With its load of 11 the 
“Amphibian” snorted its way through 
sand, mud and water, and much to my 
surprise required pushing through only a 
few soft places. Along the beach is the 
highest point, and at last we were landed 
there and all spread out along the shore. 
It was some tough day. A wind you 
could lie down on swept over the waters; 
on the dry strip of beach the sand-drift 
was knee deep; there were occasional 
dashes of rain and it was cold—a chill 
that went to one’s very marrow. There 
was by no means good fishing in the 
rough sea that pounded the beach—difhi- 
cult to stand in and hard to cast over the 
big breakers. A pretty severe test, you 
will grant, for my patient. Why did we 
go under such conditions? Because, alas, 
our time was limited. We had come to 
fish—and fish we would—no matter what 
difficulties had to be encountered or what 
luck awaited our efforts. 

I did not fish but wandered around in 
the surf with my camera, hoping to get 
some good pictures, watched and coached 
my patient. With slicker on to keep out 
the cold wind and the occasional dashes 
of rain he bravely waded in along with 
the old-timers—and stuck to it. I was 
proud of him and, I must admit, agree- 
ably surprised that he showed no sign of 
weakening under the ordeal—for such it 
was. 

At last a school of small bass came 
along, a few were taken, and one fell to 
Benny’s share. By this time all had 


It will 
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enough. Teeth chattered and lips were 
blue. The “Amphibian” had been sent 
back to take the lady who, thinly clad, 
was suffering from the cold. Returning 
across the water-covered flat it hit a soft 
spot—and stuck—hard and fast. The 
navigator made frantic signals for help, 
so “all hands and the cook” waded out 
to him and tailed on to get the old ma- 
chine—now down to the axles in sand and 
water—once more somewhere near the top 
and in condition to carry us back. 

Had there been one less man in the 
party I believe our efforts would have 
failed, but one by one the wheels were 
dug around, lifted out, and pieces of 
drift-wood put under. Then, after 
numerous attempts, the engine was per- 
suaded to start, and with every man push- 
ing and lifting, once more she got under 
way and was headed for the land with 
all on board. Alas, our cake was dough! 
Not over a quarter of a mile did the 
“Amphibian” proceed when, with a few 
convulsive coughs, she came to a stand. 
Investigation of the cause disclosed the 
sad fact that there was no more gas in 
the tank. That meant wade through 
water, sand and mud the mile that lay 
between us and shelter from wind and 
rain. However, the hard pulling warmed 
us up and when we arrived at the house 
we were—like the “singed cat”—really in 
better shape than appearances indicated. 

After getting inside some dry clothes 
and outside of a big feed we were none 
the worse for the experience, and I could 
see that my patient was continuing to 
improve under the treatment. One of the 
reasons for this was the development of 
an appetite which, while it won for him 
the admiration and respect of the “gang,” 
was viewed with consternation by our 
host and dismay by the poor overworked 
cook. Never have I seen a small man get 
away with so much provender. Where he 
put it was a mystery none could solve. 
“Andy” said that if he could work up 
the same skill with rod and reel as he 
had with knife and fork, his reputation 
as an angler would soon be world-wide. 

That night the wind increased in vio- 
lence, backing up the flow of tide, and by 
morning half of the island was under 
water. All boats were anchored under 
lee of the land, and even the largest 
hesitated to brave the choppy waves run- 
ning in the sound. We could not have 
gone away—even if we had so desired— 
but it was all in the game. 

Down on the coast I rather enjoy a 
storm. When the forces of Nature hold 
sway there is either fear—or fascination. 
There is always the surf to watch, the 
wheeling, screaming sea birds, swooping 
low as if to seek the protection of the 
land; the flying of the wrack and mighty 
rush of tide. Never does motion for an 
instant cease. The green rollers chase 
each other shoreward, curling their crests 
as they advance—yet no wave is like an- 
other. They come tumbling on in endless 
variety—break in sheets of woolly foam 
and flatten on the sand. The sand-drift 
sweeping over barren wastes; the wild- 
ness of the ghostly dunes, the few tufts of 
grass with which they are crowned bend- 
ing low to the blast, like streaming hair, 
have a fascination all their own. The 
angry ocean, reaching out to where it 
meets the sky-line, leads one to ponder on 
what is beyond—over the rim of the 
world—and the mind follows on, and on, 
in wonder and awe! 

We had ample opportunity to observe 
this storm, as it lasted four days. Of 
course there was no fishing to be done 
either. from boat or in the surf, and we 
had to content ourselves with catching 
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small fish from the pier or close along 
shore. 

During this period my patient was 
taken in hand by “Andy” and his boys, 
loaded up—deck and hold—with stories 
of fish and fishing, hunt and hunting, and 
treated royally to his great delight and 
edification. 

At last the gale subsided, the waters 
calmed, and we could make the attempt 
to reach the mainland. When fishing 
tackle was stowed and bags packed I 
said: 

“Benny, do you feel better?” 

“Better than WHAT?” he asked. 

“Better than when you came here.” 

He treated me to a stare—and a grin— 
as he said: 

“CAME here? From where?” 

“Hurrah!” I shouted, “Your recovery 
is complete!” 


Stocking in 1929 


(Continued from page 411) 


flow. A series of small low dams would 
accomplish this and the current between 
them would be much reduced. These 
dams could be made to give the best kind 
of shelter and security from freshets if 
they could be made so that they would 
become undermined on the lower side. 
But any of the usual forms of dams 
would very soon be carried away if they 
were allowed to become undermined. 

The first attempt at this was not very 
successful. A log was placed across the 
river bedded in each bank and the space 
in front of the log filled in with brush 
and stones. The brush was intended to 
hold the stones in place and to keep them 
from falling into the undermined space 
below the log. Two things happened in 
ayear. The stones did drop through into 
the space below the log and made a hole, 
which eventually caused the carrying 
away of half the dam. The second thing 
was that the undermining caused the log 
to settle, as it had no proper support. 
These defects paved the way for the con- 
struction of a really durable and satisfac- 
tory dam. 

The illustration shows clearly the sys- 
tem adopted. Logs eight or ten inches 
in diameter and about ten feet long are 
laid lengthwise with the stream and about 
six feet apart. On the lower ends of 
these logs the cross log is placed which 
of course is bedded in each bank. A 
strip of wire netting four-inch mesh 
and three-sixteenths No. 7 wire is fast- 
ened to the cross log by means of staples 
and carried out in front on the bottom 
logs. This wire netting is then covered 
with brush and stones. Four-inch logs 
are also spiked to the cross logs on top 
and led up stream and as far. as possible 
bedded in the stones; these logs help to 
hold the cross log in place and also act 
as skids for ice and trees as they come 
down with the freshets. 

A dam of this kind will raise the water. 
about two feet in the stream. The cost 
1s roughly a dollar a foot for streams fifty 
to a hundred feet wide. It is neces- 
sary to have a heavy netting if the 
dam is to last any time. The weight 
of the stones and the netting and skid logs 
will hold this dam in any freshet. If 
these dams are put in in series the top 
one will catch the run of stones in the 
stream and fill up, leaving the lower dams 
free from stones for a long time. Dams 
should be placed where the stream bed is 
Wide, so as to have as thin a sheet of 


(Continued on page 455) 
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MeEELS 


WANTED 


Old hunting, fishing, or camping pictures by 
Currier & Ives, or paintings by Tait. What 
ave you in attic or on walls. Will pay spot 
cash. Write particulars to 

EUGENE ROSEDALE 
17 Bank Street New York City 
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PT ROLLING is greater sport when 
you are equipped with a Martin 
Automatic Trolling Reel. 

Your line, guided by spring tension, is al- 
ways ready and when the “strike” comes, the 


reel allows line to run out—always under ten- 
sion—until you can reach the rod. 


A Martin Trolling Reel takes up slack line 
as you retrieve it and keeps it spooled, pre- 
venting snarls, knots and cracking. 


The Martin Trolling Reel holds 250 ft. of 
G line. Price complete, with tungsten steel 
line guide, only $10 at your dealer or direct 
from the factory. Other models from $4.50 
to $12. Catalog free on request. 

MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 
700 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 
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MARHOFF LEVEL-WINDING REEL. Built like a fine watch 
» » » with jeweled bronze bearings » » » Ch 
nickel-silver frame with inlaid Bakelite head. 
yards of 18 lb. test silk line. Price $12.50, Write for catalog. 
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Photo by Bob Becker 


A MASTERPIECE 
YOU'LL TREASURE 
A LIFETIME 


Built like a fine watch, the 
beautiful Marhoff reel, ac- 
curate in its every dimension 
to less than 1/1000 of an 
inch, is a masterpiece of the 
master reel maker. With its 
superb, free-running, silent 
and powerful action, long 
distance and accurate bait 
casting is delightfully easy. 
And in the landing of the 
largest and gamiest fish, its 
dependable action will never 
fail you. The Marhoff reel is 
sold by all dealers in Shake- 
speare fine fishing tackle. Ask 
to see it. They'll be glad to 
show it to you. Shakespeare 
Company, 641 N. Pitcher 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 















Capacity 100 








BAITS 


FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full ef fish-catching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for thig book. Free for 
the asking. 

John J Hildebrandt Co., 167 HighSt.,Logansport,Ind. 
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THE HARDY (1930) ANGLERS’ GUIDE 
AND CATALOGUE 
Every fisherman’s ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Plates of Fiies, etc., in natural colors. Hints on 
angling in all parts of the world. Write now, to 
HARDY BROS., Ltd., Bondgate, 

ALNWICK, ENGLAND. . 
Be sure, if visiting Europe, to inspect and handle 
the wonderful “PALAKONA” Reg, Split Bam- 
boo Rods made under HARDY’S New Perfected 
System. The finest rods in the world at strictly 
competitive prices, at HARDY’S splendid show- 
rooms. 


HARDY HOUSE, 61 Pall Mall, London 
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Traveling 
N March the protest was set- 
led and the record made by 
H. G. Ferguson at Balboa, 
California, last December, was 
allowed. After making an aver- 
age of 49.34 in time trials, Fer- 
guson switched his motor to another boat and hung up a 
speed record of 49.484 miles an hour in carefully timed 
trials over a mile course. This figure brings the 50 mile 
boat within touching distance and, by the time these words 
are in print, this speed may have been reached and even 
exceeded. The next step will no doubt be that the “step 
ladder boats” will go out in official trials and set some 
new figures. 

These craft are carefully streamlined to reduce the re- 
sistance of the air to a minimum and are extremely racy 
looking little packets. At rest they float just like any 
other boats, but at speed they climb up until their hulls 
are entirely out of 
the water. Instead 
of running on two 
planes on the bot- 
tom, built into the 
hull like the usual 
step hydroplane, 
they have their 
supporting surfaces 
quite separate from 
the hull and in the 
form of steel sur- 
faces with sections 
like those of an 
aeroplane wing. 
These are set at an 
angle and support- 
ed by steel plates 
and look not un- 
like the sides and 
steps of the house- 
hold ladder — not 
the round rung 
kind but the one 
with flat steps. 
These “hydro- 
foils,” being at an 
angle, reef them- 
selves as the speed 
increases, the pres- 


sure against them  waterplane: 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


A desire to keep a west coast ship yard busy during the seven idle months 
of the year has resulted in the invention of an unusual boating novelty. 

It isn’t a boat. It isn’t an airplane. 
Like Pegasus, the mythical animal, which was a combination bird and horse, 
this contrivance is both airplane and mechanical sea horse. This latest water 
thriller, the invention of Russell and Milton Robertson of Alameda, Cal., is a 


caused by the forward motion of 
the boat, causing them to lift the 
weight of the boat. These boats 
are supported by a set of hydro- 
foils on each side forward and a 
third one aft. This after-set is 
attached to the rudder and turns 
with it and the boat is steered by it; an ordinary rudder 
would have little effect without the attached foils. 

They are queer things to watch as the first impression 
is that the hydrofoils would slow them up with their 
added resistance. But they gather speed almost as soon 
as the motor is started and at once start to climb out of 
the water. There is a deal of spray for a moment or two 
and then the hull rises above the surface and the boat is 
running entirely on her steel stepladders. There is a 
feather of foam from the hydrofoils and that is all; the 
hull is clear and one can see daylight under the boat's 
bottom. In motion they are singularly smooth to the 
passengers, as there 
is none of the 
bumping of the 
step hydroplane, 
like tearing over 
cobblestones in a 
springless cart. 


The late Alex- 


ander Graham. 


Bell experimented 
with the device, 
which is his inven- 
tion, and made re- 
markable speed 
with the old HD-4+ 
some ten or more 
years ago. She was 
about 50 feet long 
and had a cigar- 
shaped hull with a 
couple of pontoons. 
Two of the old 
low compression 
Liberty motors 
drove her at better 
than 70 miles an 
hour. Several 
people have been 
experiment- 
ing with the idea 
lately for outboard 


But it combines the thrill of both. 
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we pode lot fc ements! “This Summer... Motor on Water 


at Motor Car Speed 


These Electrically Started Outboards take you anywhere —-LOGS, ROCKS, 
SNAGS, SHOALS — nothing can stop their tilting propellers 


out. So far these crafts have made only 
unoficial trials and no times have been 
given out, but they certainly can travel. 


Racing Prospects 


Racing drivers are apparently looking | 
forward to a busy season, judging by the 
number of contests already scheduled and | 
the new associations organized. Repre- | 
sentatives of fifteen outboard clubs met in 
Chicago in March and organized the state | 
of Illinois with three race circuits and | 
assigned regatta dates. The Northwest 
Outboard Association is growing fast and 
the Northern California Association has 
applied to National Outboard Association 
for a charter. Outboard clubs in New 
Jersey have arranged for a busy season 
with twenty-two races scheduled, and the 
other sections of the country are planning 
for plenty of action during the coming 
summer. Anyone who thinks he has a 
fast outboard outfit should be able to get 
a line on her speed without going far 
from home for the test. 


Take Her Along 


What are you going to do for a boat 
when you go off on that trip in the car 
this summer? Are you going to depend | 
on what you find at the lake, or are you 
going to be sure of having the kind of 
boat that suits you by taking your own 
pet outboard along with you? If so, how 
are you going to get her to the end of the 
trip? If you ship her by rail you'll have 
to pay about three times the rate you’d 
pay for shipping eggs and perhaps have 
to wait for her to be delivered, to say | 
nothing of the chances of her being 
damaged on the way. 

Why not get an old pair of Ford Modei | 
T front axles and fit up a trailer to tow, 
behind the car? The boat will not stow 
well on top of the car and it’s not so| 
much of a job to make a cradle to fit her, | 
padding it carefully so that she won’t get 
scratched. Then, if you see an attractive 
stretch of water and want to try your luck | 
with the fish, it will be easy to put the| 
boat into the water, attach the motor, and | 
go to it. ‘In any event, take your own| 
motor along, clamping it to a two by four 
secured to the side of the car, or even| 
lashing it to the running board. Then| 
you won’t have to pull your heart out | 
with a pair of misshapen pin oars try- | 
ing to make some heavy skiff get a move | 
on. Instead, you can put your motor on 
her stern and jog around as long as you| 
want to, giving your attention to the im- | 
portant matter of selecting the proper lure 
7 of “making a white ash breeze” 
of it. 





They Last 


An outboard motor, sold in 1927, is 
declared by the Johnson Motor Co. to 
have run more than 25,000 miles since 
then, and to have cost but $6 for repairs. 
It has been used for pleasure trips, ferry- | 
ing men to and from work, and towing | 
logs day and night. On one piece of work, 
hauling steel pontoons up the Mississippi, 
it ran three days and two nights without 
stopping. The motor is said to be still in 
good condition. ; 


Prize Stories Wanted 


If you have ever made an outboard 
cruise you should be interested in the an- 
houncement of the Outboard Motors Cor- 
poration, of which Ole Evinrude is presi- 
dent. A contest for stories of cruises 
made with outboards provides an attrac- 
live series of prizes. There will be a 





Sea-Horse Single — onl; 
27 Lbs. Full Pivot Steered, 
$125. All prices f. o. b. 


Electric- 


4 JOIKNSON 


speed, not only in waters already 

navigable, but through shoals, lakes, 
and winding streams too full of obstruc- 
tions or too shallow for inboard motor 
boats to venture. 

All these are now unlocked to camp- 
ing, fishing, cruising and exploration by 
these new te invincible craft— Johnson 
Complete Outboard Motor Boats— 
powered by silent Sea-Horse Motors. 


This year Sea-Horses offer electric- 
starting optional on models “32,” “24,” 
and “16.” They have the famous Vacturi 
Carburetor that increases speed by 200 
to 300 r. p. m. reduces fuel consumption 
by 20% to 30%. 

Alternate firing cylinders in Sea-Horses 
“4” and “12” bring effortless starting by 
doubling the number and intensity of the 
sparks. They have quiet Underwater Ex- 
haustand Full PivotSteering—so you can 
maneuver quickly or reverse instantly. 

Sea-Horse Motors are undisputed 
speed champions. They hold more 
official 1930 records than all other makes 
combined. 


N rs cutting the waves at motor car 


factory. 


525 
ee 


starting 


$395; 


Matched to Sea-Horse Motors come the 
new Johnson Fleet of luxurious Boats — 
smart colors and revolutionary seamless 
watertight Sealite construction, 50% 
lighter in service, 35% stronger than 
usual construction and guaranteed to 
outlast it. 

Johnson Matched Units include the 
new type electric-starting Aquaflyer. It 
starts, steers, and throttles like a motor 
car — combines speed, beauty and carry- 
ing capacity of a costly inboard — yet in- 
terior has 30% more usable room be- 
cause motor is located outboard in a 
covered stern-hatch. 

Send your address at once for free beau- 
tiful color-illustrated Boat and Motor Cat- 
alog with prices, and descriptions of all 
models. 

All dealers carry first-aid service parts. 
Sales and service stations in all parts of the 
country. Partial payment terms. 
JOHNSON MOTOR CO. 
1502 Pershing Rd., at the Lake, 
Waukegan, il. . . In Canada: 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., 


Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s %, 
Largest Manufacturer of Out- 
board Motors and Matched Units 
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Rope-starting $325 
Monarch of outboards, 
class D, 4 cylinder, one 
of the three Sea-Horses 
now offered with electric- 
starter and auxiliary 
rope-starter or with rope- 
starter only. 
Johnson Boats 


$145 Upward 
All prices f. 0. b. factory. 
Partial payment terms, 


Matched UNITS | 
SEA-HORSES 
£ BOATS 
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Unequalled Outboard 
Motor Performance 


Multi-Flexible 
Control 2 
& 


~ = 


3SpeedsForward g 
Neutraland Reverse ‘ae 


Unlimited boating pleasure 
is yours when your boat is 
wered with a Caille Red 
lead —its dependable, un- 
equalled power will amaze you. 
Its ease of handling, through 
Multi-Flexible Control, will add 
new thrills to your boating pleas- 
ures. Caille Red Heads are the only 
outboard motors with this patent- 
ed feature—three speeds forward, 
neutral and reverse. Electric start- 
ing, too, if you wish! See complete 
line at your dealer’s. Write for 
1930 Catalog. 
CAILLE MOTOR 
COMPANY ee 
6376 Second “ » 
Blvd. 
DETROIT 
MICH. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and Every Purse The very fastest and 
most seaworth Type, V Bottom and Sled Type 
Boats for family use, and a strictly up-to-date line 
of Step Plane Racing Models to choose from. 


Rowboats 
$48.00 
and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
saving prices. 


Canoes 
$50.00 
and up— 3 - 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 


safe, strong and durable. Choice of many istinctive 
color combinations. 

















With or without Engine. Fast, handsome six pas- 

senger craft at money-saving prices. 

CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 

Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (35) 
TWO LARGE FACTORIES 


——— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 


202 Aan Se. ( Write to ) 102 Elm St. 
wisconsin  \Bither Place) RE YORK 


NOW A SAFE AND PRACTICAL 
FISH KNIFE. Cleans fish the easiest 
way, safely. Checkered handle won’t 
slip in wet hands. Starts to cut where 
you want to cut. Butcher knife steel. 
Holds fine edge. New beech handle 
75 cts. Cocobolo handle $1.00 at your 
dealer; if he cannot supply you, pin 
money order to this ad and mail to us. 


GLAZE MFE. CO. 
Box 82 Andrews, Indiana. 
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This 32-ft. house boat is powered by an outboard motor and makes a speed 
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of 5 miles per hour. 


first prize of $100, two second prizes of 
$50 each, and three third prizes of $10 
each, $250 all told. The conditions of the 
contest are simple, the most important 
consideration being that all stories must 
be based on actual happenings. Clear, 
usable photographs, not less than six in 
number, must accompany each story sub- 
mitted, which will make the printed re- 
preduction of the story most interesting 
to the reader. So oil up your typewriters 
and look over your films and see what 
you can do in the story line. Winners 
will be announced on November 1. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from Out- 
board Motors Corporation, 3161 27th St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 


Exports 


The quality of American motors is re- 
flected by the tremendous growth in ex- 
port sales. Uncle Sam keeps track of 
what ‘he quaintly calls “detachable en- 
gines” and publishes reports each month. 
He finds that our motors go all over the 
world and that in the last two or three 
years the growth of the export trade has 
kept pace with the increased purchases in 
this country. .For 1930 a single manufac- 
turer estimates that his export sales will 
total a million dollars, and that’s only one 
company! 


Not “Just Glue” 


Often a “How to Build” article will 
say: “Joints to be made up with marine 
glue.” But there are two kinds of liquid 
marine glue. One is known as drying, 
and the other as non-drying, and the two 
kinds are seldom interchangeable. It is 
necessary, therefore, to choose the right 
kind for the service. The drying sort 
dries on the surface though it does not 
get hard or brittle all the way through, 
but always retains some of its resiliency. 
This is the kind that should be used for 
attaching canvas to a deck, for ex- 
ample, as it will hold the canvas with a 
firm grip, though it will come and go a 
bit as the wood of the deck swells and 
shrinks with the weather. The non-drying 
kind is used to insure a watertight joint 
where the parts joined may rack and 
twist. It has no particular adhesive 
strength. A child could pull apart two 
pieces of wood with only this sort of glue 
joining. Yet, as the two pieces are pulled 
apart, the glue sticks to both and pulls 
out between them, like old-fashioned 
molasses candy in the making, in long 
stringy ropes. 
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Now a speed boat, particularly a racing 
outboard, is subjected to tremendous 
twisting and wringing stresses and, 
though the strength of a boat depends 
largely on her fastenings, the wood around 
them gives a little and would soon start 
leaks without the proper quality of glue, 
For such boats, especially if double 
planked, the non-drying kind of glue is 
indicated. It sticks to the wood on both 
sides of the joint and keeps the boat 
tight. It is also to be used on the battens 
of a batten seamed boat, between the 
planking and the battens. So get the cor- 
rect quality of marine glue when you 
build your new boat. 


Outboards for All Uses 


So many uses have been found for the 
once humble outboard that it would cause 
little surprise to be told that they were 
to be used to break the Europa’s record 
across the Atlantic. Two of the latest 
stunts that have come to light are the 
flying outboard and the outboard house- 
boat. The latter is a trim looking craft 
owned by a citizen of Lansing, Iowa, and 
is a 32-footer with a draft of only 11 
inches of water. She is a square ended 
affair with a high house practically the 
whole length and with accommodations 
for six people. Amidships a pilot house 
rises for about half its height above the 
deck, giving the helmsman a clear view 
all around the horizon. On the upper 
deck aft is carried a little step hydro- 
plane, also outboard driven, for quick 
trips or for occasional racing. The power 
plant is a 32 horse power outboard which 
is installed in a separate compartment 
and controlled from the pilot house. This 
gives the boat a speed of about five miles 
an hour. By clamping a couple of smaller 
motors along the guards, this speed can 
be increased to seven miles. 

A recent development that hails from 
the Pacific Coast is a combination of 
hydroplane with the aeroplane. This 
curious creature has a couple of floats 
each 8 feet long, 4 feet wide and 8 inches 
deep. One of them stays in the water 4 
all times, and to it the outboard motor 
is attached. The forward pontoon, con- 
nected to the other by stringers with ball 
and socket joint, has the driver’s seat anda 
32-foot wing with fuselage and tail wings 
All controls are carried forward, ailerons 
and elevators being secured to the Jey 
stick, while foot controls operate the 
rudder. The waterplane, it is stated, 
travels about 25 feet before attaining 
planing speed and a hundred feet mort 
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before the forward plane starts to rise 
out of the water. At top speed the opera- 
tor is ten feet above water and has some 
of the thrill of flying. Indeed, it is said 
that the device is useful in training stu- 
dents of aviation, giving them the feel 
of the air and practice with the control. 


Have it Aboard 


Don’t go out without having the proper 
equipment aboard your boat. You may 
get away with it for a long time, but 
some day one of the government inspec- 
tors will get you, and you will be liable 
to a heavy fine. It may be a bit trouble- 
some to find a place for all the equipment 
that Uncle Sam says you must carry, but 
there is a reason for your having it. It 
is not just a whim on the part of the gov- 
ernment; the life preservers and the fire 
extinguishers are meant to save your life 
in case of accident, while the whistle and 
the running lights are for the benefit of 
the other fellow as well as for yourself. 

So find a place for each article, a place 
where it may be grabbed instantly in case 
of need. There’s no sense on stowing the 
fire extinguisher away at the bottom of a 
locker with all sorts of junk on top of it. 
Have it out where you can get at it, clip- 
ped to a bulkhead so that it may be de- 
tached instantly. Have the life preservers 
in easy reach so that you can throw one 
overboard in’ two seconds after someone 
goes over the side. 

And as for the two copies of the Pilot 
Rules, don’t, as one joker did, nail them 
to the under side of a seat but study them 
until you know them by heart and can 
understand every situation and apply the 
rules so that you will do the right thing 
instinctively, and do it in time. 

Don’t take any chances on the water. 


Use the Best 


When tempted to skimp on the quality 
of material in building a boat, think of 
the amount of labor it takes to shape the 
material and to fit it into place and com- 
pare that with the small saving you 
might make by using poor stuff. And it 
is not at all sure that you would save 
anything, for poor material usually does 
not work as well as good stuff. So get 
the best, and do your best work in fitting 
it, and never let “good enough” do. Poor 
work does not last; it is always asking to 
be done over again. A good job lasts and 
you will always be proud of it. 

This does not mean that you should be 
extravagant and use teak or mahogany 
where pine will do. For many purposes 
oak is better than either. But don’t use a 
knotty piece of lumber where you ought 
to use clear stuff or try to use a wany 
piece where full sized lumber is needed. 
It doesn’t pay, and you’ll be ashamed of 
it as long as you have the boat. 


Machias River 
Trout 


(Continued from page 431) 


utes, on his knees in the bottom of the 
canoe using all the skill he had acquired 
and dropping his flies far beyond where 
Gramp was constantly hooking fish. The 
extra motion imparted to the canoe from 
his violent efforts annoyed the old gent 
and he turned to the boy and said, “What 
on earth are you trying to do?” Before 
the boy had time to reply something hap- 
pened, a terrific strike came away over 
there where his fly had just lit and the 
YY connected. 
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FOLD-LIGHT 
outperforms any 


motor in its class 


IFT IT! Fold-Light weighs just 29 pounds. 
Fold it! Then slip it into a carrying case 
less than 18 inches long! 


Amazing, you'll say. But the next test will be 
the greatest eye-opener of all. Try Fold-Light 
ona boat! From the first snap of the starter 
cord to the press of the stop button your 
ride will be a revelation in motor efficiency. 


Capability has not been sacrificed for revolu- 
tionary light weight or small size. Fold-Light 


three-quarters horsepower! 


Gives speed you’d expect only from a much 
bulkier power plant! Controls are ingenious- 
ly arranged for utmost handiness! Obedient! 

flexible Toon aslow trolling glideto the month 
whir of 3500 R. P. M.! A feeling of staunch- 


ness that 
able usefulness! 
story of the Fold-Light. Send 


coupon for literature! 


“Otp Towns” are modeled after Indian birch- 
barks. They quickly answer every dip of the blade. 
Graceful, strong and durable, 

Free catalog gives complete information on pad- 
dling, sailing and square-stern canoes; also out- 
board boats, including big, fast, all-wood family 
boats; dinghies; rowboats; and speedy step-planes. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 186 Fourth 
St., Old Town, Maine. 


Vd Town Canoes” 


Ns Frocsends of eats 
users. Larger sizes up to 7-1 /2 K.W. 
in 12, 32 and 110 volts. Write for 


information. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
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cludes 5; 10; 16; 25; 40 
and 50 H. P. models. 


A ive prices. 
Write for information. 
129 NEBRASKA &T., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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ACME 


Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 
ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. Won’t 
snag, tear or leak. Thousands have 
seen 10 to 20 years hard service. 
Great with outboard motors. in 
government use here and abroad. 
Boat builders since 1890. Many 
models. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write today for latest literature and 
New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 
68 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 
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canoe repairs 





Fig. 1—Wash off waterproofing. 


Fig. 2—Using waxed cord draw tear to- 


gether with baseball stitch. 


Fig. 3—Ravel a patch of canvas and ap- 


ply with 
JEFFERY C QUALITY 
LIQUID MARINE GLUE 


Sold at Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores 
Write for Free Booklet on Marine Glues 
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ready for use. 


—Row Boats. 


better boats 
less money. 


day. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Middlebury, Indiana 


630 Perry Street 


Write for catalog D. 


Hofinger Folding Boat Co., Station B, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Pruett Novelty Wks. 





STAR METAL BOATS 


Better boats at lower prices. Row boats, outboard 


motor boats.. Prompt shipment, catalogue free. 
STAR TANK & BOAT CO. 
Dept. 36 G 


— 


SEMI-BUILT $2652° 
Assemble yourself stamps for Catalog a 
TRUSCOTT BOAT COMPANY, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. Bn ee ae 
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Always Ready 


Pioneer Metal Boats never 
dry out—do not leak—no up- 
keep, fuss or worry—always 


Most complete line to choose from 
13 models in 44 sizes 


Runabouts — Out 
board Motor Boats 


Pioneer gives you 


Ask Your Dealer. 


Write for our 3- 
color catalog to- 


Klepper Folding Kayak 


The 17 ft. Klepper Kayak Boat weighs only 
55 Ibs., packed for carrying. World-famous 
for safety, speed, convenience, on lake, stream, 
or ocean. Stays leak-proof, retains trim lines 
for years. Use paddles, sail or motor. The 
favorite for hunting, fishing, cruising, sport. 
Used by Commander Byrd and other explorers. 


Self closing lid. Tempered spring 
clamp to slip on belt, pocket, or 
creel, ample room, not bulky. 
Body lacquered green. At your 
dealer or by mail postpaid—0c. 
Send Postal Money Order or coin. 


451-E. 47 St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


oshen, Ind. 





And here they are. 


“Good boy, Don,” I shouted, “you have 
got a dandy on now. 


Gramp saw that the kid had on a big 
one and at once began to get a little 
excited and tell him how to handle his 
fish. This did not set well with Don and 
he shouted back, “Never mind, Gramp, 
you didn’t assist me in hooking this fish 
and I don’t believe I will need your ad- 
vice in landing him.” 

It was the biggest trout that he had 
ever hooked, and he knew it, and perhaps 
it was one of the greatest moments of his 
young life. He was excited, but he held 
himself well in hand for such a youthful 
angler. He was on the job every mo- 
ment and knew just what té do when the 
big fish made his wild rushes, shaking 
his mighty head trying to free himseif. 
Don did not wish to show by word or 
look that this was the supreme moment. 
He wanted to land that fish without the 
aid of any one. The trout broke water 
three times in his wild rushes, each time 
causing my heart to rise up in my throat. 
Then he quieted down and sulked, evi- 
dently getting his wind for another 
charge and rush for freedom. These rests 
and rushes continued right up to the time 
I slipped the net under him and safely 
lifted the big boy into the canoe. I 
turned him out of the net where Gramp 
could have a good squint at him. The 
old gent took off his hat and extended his 
hand to the young angler and said, “Put 
her there, Sonnie, I want to congratulate 
you on the way you handled that fish. 
He is the largest native trout you ever 
landed.” 


“That’s right, Gramp, and you will go 
home licked again this year,” replied 
Don. I followed suit in congratulating 
Don, but instead of offering the boy my 
hand I hugged him. This fish weighed 
three Ibs. and six ounces, and was about 
twenty inches long. 


We now had fish enough for one day, 
so we hauled anchor, went ashore, and 
took a number of snaps of our string, 
then cleaned some of the smaller ones for 
dinner and “biled” the kettle. That eve- 
ning at the supper table Don slapped me 
on the back and said, “This is the end of 
one of the most perfect days of my life. 


I never expect to get a bigger native trout — 


than the one I caught to-day.” 
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“Well,” I said, “you will have to go 
higher if you are going to get the biggest 
one this season, as I am going to take 
you and Gramp ten miles up the North 
Fork on a two-days’ trip to some famous 
fish-holes twenty-six miles from civiliza. 
tion. These places are out of reach of 
most people and are seldom fished.” The 
promise of this trip pepped Gramp up 
and put the kid on edge. 

We fished a few days around the 
camps, getting what fish we wanted daily, 
but Don and Gramp often ‘asked, “When 
do you think you can take us up the 
North Fork?” Finally the time came 
when I just couldn’t put them off any 
longer. The next morning I was out and 
had breakfast well under way at three 
o’clock and Gramp and Don were up and 
stirring. At just four o’clock I swung the 
bow of my canoe and headed her nose up 
stream and began to lay my weight onto 
my canoe pole and mile after mile she 
slowly and smoothly parted the rapid 
water with her sharp nose while the per- 
spiration rolled down my face and drip- 
ped from my chin. I did not stop for any 
fishing until we reached a deep pool 
where two mammoth springs boiled up on 
one side of the river and flowed into the 
pool below. It was noon-time and | in- 
tended to boil the kettle and I was sure 
that Gramp and Don would get enough 
trout here for dinner in a very few 
minutes, as I had seldom in my ten years 
on these water failed to get them here 
under any kind of conditions. I expected 
to see a dozen trout lunge for the first 
fly dropped, but was surprised as well as 
disappointed as both my “sports” made a 
number of casts without results. As | 
kindled the fire I noticed Gramp change 
his flies, but whatever he put on brought 
no better results. They got only one 
trout about eight inches long while I was 
preparing lunch. I could not understand 
for my life why the fish here would not 
come for their flies. I was on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and when I had 
lunch prepared I took the canoe and went 
over after the anglers and on the way 
over I decided to have a look in the hole. 
I eased my canoe over near the place 
where the trout had always been, and 
here I beheld one of the greatest sights 
that a fisherman’s eyes ever rested on. 
There was a school of ,trout on the 
gravelly bottom and they were so thick 
you could scarcely see the bottom. I felt 
better to know that they were there. even 
though they would not rise to our flies. 


We finished our lunch—Gramp and | 
smoked a cigar and loaded ourselves into 
the canoe and again I was slowly pushing 
them along. The sun had gone in by the 
time we reached the mouth of Weeks 
Brook, which is another famous trout hole. 
But here we got barely enough for supper 
in an hour’s time. Finally I said, “No 
use, Gramp, they just won’t bite and we 
might just as well move on.” Again we 
moved on, and after going two miles 
more we came to the camp of Bert 
Hagerthy, a fire patrolman. It had been 
weeks since Bert had seen a human be- 
ing. He seemed very glad to see us and 
quickly gave us an invitation to stay 
with him over night, and we gladly ac: 
cepted it. I went to bed early, in fact 
shortly after supper, as I was very tired 
from my hard day’s poling. I knew those 
trout would feed some time during 4 
period of twenty-four hours and I im 
tended to be with them again at an early 
hour the next day. At two o'clock the 
next morning I was awakened by the 
shrill blow of two deer in the camp yard. 
and I turned out and started a fire in the 
cook stove and we were all enjoying out 
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breakfast before the break of day, and as 
the sun began to throw her rays on the 
peaks of Round Mountain we headed 
back down stream. A mile down we 
halted and tried a deep pool. Here the 
trout struck savagely. After Don had 
landed two nice ones I pushed the canoe 
along. “Where are you going?” cried 
Gramp when he saw that I was leaving 
the place. “Why don’t you let us fish 
here a while, they are coming good.” 


“T want to put you into another place 
a mile below here before the sun strikes 
the water and we have not much time to 
be. >.” : 

G-:mp said nothing and on we went 
and I beached our canoe and we walked 
down the sand bar to the trout hole. 


“Try a few throws here, boys,” I said, 
and in less than ten seconds both Gramp 
and Don were playing good-sized trout. 
The great day they had at the Isle of 
Bogan did not compare with the fishing 
they got here, and in less than twenty 
minutes we had all the trout we wanted. 
I began to release the trout and let them 
go again, and they kept me busy, two and 
one-half pounds being the largest one 
caught, and the boy landed him. We 
then moved along fishing here and there 
until we reached the place where we had 
dinner the day before and saw so many 
trout. The sun had gone in by now and 
it was becoming cloudy, the situation was 
entirely different from the previous day. 
I unloaded the. boys on the sandbar near 
the hole and said, “Go after them, boys, 
but put back all that are unhurt and will 
live, as we have fish enough. I will go 
over across and prepare us some lunch,” 
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and in a few moments the fun started. 
Soon I heard Gramp shout to Don, “Keep 
that trout over there! Don’t let him 
tangle with my line!” These words came 
from the lips of a man whom I knew was 
excited, and I was quickly convinced that 
Gramp had something on that line that 
he wanted to. land and evidently he 
thought that something, if landed, would 
rub Don’s record. Over five minutes had 
elapsed when I heard Gramp roar out 
again, “Keep your flies out of the water 
until I can land this fish.” Gramp South- 
worth had got a glimpse or two of the 
fish he had on and was now engaged in 
the most thrilling and uncertain battle of 
his fishing career. As the big boy rushed, 
Gramp gave him line, but at all times 
kept it taut. Several times the trout 
broke water, shaking his mighty frame 
as he came out. These stunts caused the 
old man’s heart to stand still, as it seemed 
impossible for the little hook to hang 
on under the strain of these terrific rushes. 
I crossed over and I didn’t wait to get the 
canoe either. I waded waist deep. Acouple 
of times I saw the tip of Gramp’s rod in 
grave danger when the fish made a hard 
and straight rush. As the battle neared 
the end and the fish slowed down Don 
got a look at his length. “By Jinks, 
Gramp, if you get that fish ashore I am 
licked forever!” 

At last the big trout came to a stand- 
still and allowed me to slip the net under 
him. Gramp puffed a sigh of relief and 
said, “I am glad it is over.” The trout 
lacked 13 ounces of reaching the five- 
pound notch and Don took a trimming on 
his 3rd annual fishing trip down in 
Maine. 


Stocking in 1929 


(Continued from page 449) 


water passing over them as possible. Also 
a wider and better pool will be formed. 
An area of riffles of 100 to 150 feet should 
be left between one dam and the next to 
provide a breeding place for insects and 
make food for the pools, 

When the dam _ becomes thoroughly 
undermined the wire netting holds the 
stones like a basket and will not allow 
them to fall into the space below the log. 
The undermined space below the log acts 
as a most perfect hiding place for fish, 
especially large ones, and it will hold all 
the fish of the pool and a big freshet in 
perfect safety. I have found that large 
fish migrating down stream after spawn- 
ing will winter in these pools and be 
found there in the spring fishing. 

These fish otherwise would travel long 
distances down stream until they came to 
pools large enough to afford them safe 
winter quarters, and will not come back 
up stream until quite late in the fishing 
season, when the hatches of large insects 
are out. 

Last winter I only had one dam in 
commission, but this Spring I caught two 
19-inch trout and six other large trout in 
this pool above the dam. This was a 
greater number of large fish than I took 
in all the rest of my four miles of stream 
in the season of 1928. This could hardly 
have been a matter of accident. This 
autumn twelve dams are completed and it 
will be interesting to see if large fish are 
again numerous in these pools next spring. 

These dams built according to the fore- 
going description have fulfilled all the 
conditions for improving the stream which 
were discussed at the beginning of this 
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article; it will be of very great interest 
to watch the results during the next sea- 
son and see if they are as good as ex- 
pected. Already one freshet with a six- 
foot rise of water in the river has passed 
over the dams without doing the slightest 
damage to them, while formerly such a 
rise of water always caused _ severe 
damage to any dams I had made in the 
river. 

Changes in water level in gravelly 
streams are very destructive to insect life. 
The larvae are unable to follow the re- 
ceding waters and are killed in great 
numbers by dessication. I found large 
numbers of dead larvae in-the gravel 
banks. Water levels maintained by means 
of dams will certainly improve this con- 
dition and should result in a marked in- 
crease in insect life. If this takes place 
this will be another reason to expect a 
larger number of fish near these dams. 


In October, when the drought had 
caused the river to shrink to about one- 
third the normal width, an inspection 
showed that there were as many insects 
on the stones in the pools as in the nar- 
rower parts of the river. ‘This can only 
mean that two-thirds of the insect life 
had been killed‘ off by the shrinkage of 
the width of the stream. This insect life 
cannot be replaced until,next season, when 
the eggs are laid, and there will be a 
scant food supply for the fish next Spring. 
In the pool areas where the width of the 
stream has not been reduced there should 
be a full supply of insects next Spring. 


(Reprinted by permission of the Anglers’ Club 
of New York.) 
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powers this famous boat 


Made famous by being chart- 
ered for a season by the well 
known author, Zane Grey, 
popular fiction writer, this 
boat is engaged in deep sea 
fishing in the Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand. 


Here is a case where the work 
demands a power plant of the 
most rugged and dependable 
kind with a minimum of up- 
keep cost. If your require- 
ments call for the same quali- 
ties in your engine—then fol- 
low the lead of those best 
qualified by experience to 
judge—and install a Kermath 
in that fishing boat—dory— 
launch—tug or work boat. 
Then you will be ready for 
the toughest going old man 
Neptune can stir up for you. 
Send for catalog of the com- 
plete Kermath line—4 h. p. 
to 225 h. p. 


4 to 225 H.P. $295 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 
N. Y. Show Rooms—Sth Ave. & 15th St 


*A Kermath Always Runs” 


(e) iS BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 


ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 
Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


: Cc 1 - 
AMROMUSTIOM LichtPlant. Idcsl for Pere 
LIGHTS Camps and Summer Homes. 


Rata ta 7: $139. 


Runs household appliances, Install 
it yourself, Wiring, Fixtures and 
Lamps for 7 rooms, $17.50. Also 
larger modelsD.C. or A.C. Write 
for circular-D. W. ONAN & SONS 
904Royalston, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Salting Trout 


HE preparation for pass- 
ing the winter in a wilder- 
ness base camp is mighty 


interesting work, especially if 
the camp is far enough from any 
source of supplies to make every 
item of food a matter of utmost 


importance. Under such conditions, your woodsman 
never takes in anything but staples. Flour, salt pork, 
dried fruits, oatmeal, tea, molasses, beans, rice, all these 
are essentials. For the rest he will depend upon his ability 
as a forager in living off the country. 

Meat and fish will naturally play an important part 
in the menu of the wilderness camper. It is vitally neces- 
sary for him to know, therefore, just how to prepare these 
materials so that he may have a supply on hand after the 
lakes and streams are locked in ice. Ice fishing, especially 
in the far northern districts, cannot be depended upon as 
a means of sustenance. 

Squaretail trout and togue are both excellent fish to salt 
down. They will keep almost indefinitely, too, if pre- 
pared with sufficient care. The flesh of the larger square- 
tails is bright red in some cases, much like that of the 
salmon one gets in cans, and it has a flavor all its own. 
Togue are fat, firmly fleshed fish, and many experienced 
woodsmen prefer them to the true trout, claiming that a 
steady diet of togue proves less tiring to the appetite when 
both fish are too frequently on the bill of fare. 

Select good-sized fish, preferably from a pound to three 
pounds weight. Removing the heads, split them down the 
back. Use your 
sharpest knife for 
this work, and 
make a straight cut 
alongside the spine 
from neck to tail. 
Now is the time 
for some angler to 
step forward and 
assert that “a fish 
has no neck. But 
don’t be like that! 

When the fish 
has been opened, 
remove his work- 
ing mechanism, 
carefully scrape 
out the dark, clot- 
ted blood on both 
sides of the spine, 


Edited by KENNETH FULLER LEE 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Preparing trout to salt. 
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and rinse thoroughly in cold 
water, allowing the fish to remain 
submerged while you are engaged 
in preparing his mates in similar 
fashion. This will keep the flesh 
cool and prevent flies from get- 
ting at it until you are ready to 
go on with your work of preserving it. 

Togue, which usually run rather large, should be split 
down the back in the same manner as the trout, and 
should then be cut into sections weighing perhaps half a 
pound each. This will make them easier to handle and 
give the brine a better chance to thoroughly penetrate the 
flesh. 

A small wooden keg such as a pickle barrel is about the 
best container for salted fish, although a wooden pail will 
serve the purpose fairly well. Sufficient salt should be 
added to the water in the keg to float a raw potato, and 
the brine must be deep enough to entirely submerge the 
fish, otherwise they will all be spoiled in a short time. 

Rub the fish inside and out with dry salt before putting 
them into the brine, and when all have been so treated, 
place a small board or a shingle on top of the fish and 
weight them down with a heavy stone to insure them 
against rising to the surface and becoming exposed to the 
air, which will cause them to “rust.” 

Trout which have been thus prepared will keep very 
nicely for several months. The most satisfactory method 
of serving them is to remove them from the brine and 
freshen them in about three waters, then allow the fish 
to boil for just a 
few minutes and 
serve with a cream 
sauce, like finnan 
haddie. The sauce 
is prepared in the 
following manner: 

Take one heap- 
ing tablespoon of 
butter (or other 
fat), melt and stir 
in one heaping 
tablespoon flour. 
Stir until smooth, 
then add about 
two cups milk and 
cook until fairly 
thick. Pour over 
fish and serve. 
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The “lean-to.” 


Going Light 


For the cruiser who must cut down the | 
weight of his equipment to the absolute | 
minimum, the open lean-to tent is one of | 
the best and most practical types of 
shelter for back-packing purposes. Such | 
a tent will provide sufficient floor space 
to take care of the basket pack, and will 
make it possible for the cruiser to stay 
under cover while doing his simple cook- 
ing, in case of a downpour. 

The writer’s lean-to tent is shown here- 
with. It is nine feet in length by seven | 
deep, and has triangular flaps at the ends 
to cut out draughts. This tent is of 
balloon silk and weighs just three pounds, 
and it is entirely possible for five persons 
to sleep in it with their feet toward the 
fire. 

In pitching such a tent, always try to 


select a site which is sheltered on at least | 


one side from the wind, and should the | 
ground slope toward the back, so much 
the better. However, if this is the case, 
be sure to trench around the tent to a 
depth of four or five inches. In the event 
of a heavy rain, this precaution will al- 
ways be well worth while and may save 
some very uncomfortable moments. 


With a fire in front of it, such a tent | 


can be made very comfortable even in | 


late autumn, while during the hot months 
of mid-summer it is the coolest thing im- 
aginable. The only bad feature of such 
an outfit is its vulnerability to mosquitoes 
and midges and similar insect pests. 


The tent shown has a separate screen 
of bobbinet which is fastened to the top | 
and sides with snap fasteners. Such a 
screen is very effective against mosquitoes, 
and even black flies, but the tiny “No-see- 
um” of the North Woods will walk right 
through such material as though it were 
not there . . . unless you know how to 
prevent him from so doing. It is simple 
enough. Just wring out the screencloth in 
cold water before putting it on the tent, 
and midges will leave it very decidedly 
alone thereafter, until it dries out. As 
the midge does most of his dirty work 
just before dark, and again just before 
dawn, one can avoid his attacks by wet- 
ting the screen twice—once before retiring, 
and again when you first awaken. 

Flies are the bane of the wilderness 
traveler, and some sort of precaution must 
always be taken against them if your trip 
Is to be a success. In some sections it is 


extra weight will not be of much im- 
portance. 


Auto Camping 


The ambitious auto camper who plans 
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PhotoScourtesy Seo Line Railway 


A Portage along the Canadian border lakes in Minnesota 


yer a man packs heavy for a long trip, or 
stocks up for a week-end, Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour should be at the head of his list. It’s packed in 
sturdy, compact cartons, easy to store and easy to handle, 
proof against abuse. More than that, it makes the finest 
pancakes you’ve ever tasted—a famous ready-prepared 
recipe that needs nothing but water and a little stirring 
to make the grand champion breakfast. It comes in two 
varieties—wheat or buckwheat. Most campers like to 


take along a little of both. 


You can get Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour in the biggest city 
or the farthest outpost—wherever there’s a grocer who 
makes it his business to know what men like. 


very much worth while to pack along a * 9 
sprayer and a can of one of the latest 

chemical compounds for the elimination 

of insect pests. This is particularly 

Worth while on a canoeing trip, where the | 


Pancake Flour 
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Experienced Campers 


“know their tents’’ 


Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent is 
just as bad as no protection at all. Ex- 
perienced campers know this. Thousands of 
them save money by using the same Car- 
penter tents year after year. 


” . 
Everything for Camping 
Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s expert 
tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the run- 
ning board. 

Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 609. 
It tells all about camping—lists everything 
to take. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 


Tentmakers for 87 years 
440 North Wells Street Chicago, Ill. 


yy. KAPO SLEEPING ROLL 


for Water Cruising 


f } When darkness overtakes you just drop anchor 
tf) in some sheltered cove or inlet and turn into 
| 





@ soft, downy ‘“‘Ceibasilk’’ filled Sleeping Roll. 
It provides excellent sleeping accommodations on 
long cruises or overnight trips. Since Kapo 
“Ceibasilk’”” is the most buoyant material known, 
you can sleep in_ perfect security. Kapo 
“‘Ceibasilk’’ also provides perfect insulation mak- 
ing this efficient roll Cold-proof; Moisture-proof 
and Vermin-proof. The ideal sleeping roll for 
boat, camp and general outdoor use. Weighs 
only 12 lbs. Easy to pack. Style 66 (30x78) 
$31.70. Larger sizes at slightly increased prices. 
Send for free catalogue illustrating complete line of Life- 
Bovine Kgolpment, Lag for the WCctbanis trademark. 
KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
156 Second Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 











SAVE MONEY: PAY ONLY $4 3% 
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Maeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric;com- 
plete with a’ , Screened window and door, sod cloth, 
Doles and carrying bag. 


metal fram jointed a : 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 '4x9 34 ft, and 
other modelsat lowest, prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 


oe ROY TENT COMPANY 


Patents and Trade Marks 


Protect your inventive ideas. Prompt Expert 
Personal Service. Submit data and $5 for 
preliminary search. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1115 K St. N W Washington, D. C. 






GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
wed, Made 

e 


i ter tha a es boot : nates ona 
n the a : 0 puton an 
= off ; no hooks to catch. dnkle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE 
. Dept. 19, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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his trips well in advance usually gets a 
lot more pleasure out of the actual trip 
than he who makes up his mind at the 
last minute and starts without sufficient 
preparation, especially if the trip is off 
the beaten trails. 

In order to enjoy the best that the out- 
doors has to offer, it is necessary to jour- 
ney into regions where the garages are 
few and far apart. The veteran auto- 
camper makes a sort of religion of carry- 
ing lots of spares. Spare bulbs for his 
head-lights, in case of -a short circuit or 
an overcharged battery; g§pare tires and 
tubes; a spare gallon of gas and a quart 
or two of good oil in a separate can. 

Equipment of this sort may save a lot 
of trouble, and is certain to be useful on 
any extended trip. Another thing which 
no wise motorist ever goes without is a 
good flashlight, with spare batteries for 
it. Changing tires in the dark is a tough 
game, especially if it happens to be rain- 
ing at the time, and this is only one of 
the uses to which the flashlight will be 
put. 

Don’t forget that tow-rope! To be-sure, 
you may carry it for several seasons 
without ever needing it, but it is the best 
sort of insurance, and sooner or later 
you'll pat yourself on the back because 
you thought to bring it along. Get a 
fairly long one, preferably twenty feet or 
more, for it may be your tough luck to get 
stuck in a place where the rescue car 
cannot come close without danger of be- 
ing submerged also. 

Your genuine auto-camper doesn’t spin 
his wheels when he feels the car sinking 
into muddy or sandy soil, knowing that to 
do so only makes a bad matter worse. He 
cuts his motor off at once, and then awaits 
the rescue car or a farmer and _ his 
“hosses.” 






The eyes of the Service. 
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Island Camp-Sites 


The canoe cruiser far back in wilder- 
ness country frequently pitches his tent on 
a small island well out from the main- 
land, and it is an excellent plan, for sey- 
eral reasons. In the first place, such an 
island is usually exposed to whatever 
winds may be blowing, and in the hot 
weather of July and August this is a rea] 
advantage. 

Mosquitoes and black flies will not be 
as bad as on the mainland, and the fly 
nuisance is always to be reckoned with in 
the north woods. The farther north one 
goes, the worse they get, and any method 
of alleviating their attacks is very much 
worth while. 

Around such a small island the cruiser 
will invariably find plenty of dry drift. 
wood for his campfire, even if he chooses 
to remain for several days, finding the 
fishing to his liking. In most cases, too, 
there will be sufficient material for the 
construction of a bough bed right at hand. 
If not, a trip to the mainland will provide 
fir tips enough for the purpose, half a 
canoe-load being ample. 

In many of the northern wilderness 
lakes the lake-water is perfectly safe for 
cooking and drinking purposes, and if the 
cruiser has had foresight enough to carry 
along one of the linen evaporation bags 
he can have cold water, even if there are 
no springs on his private island. The 
cloth water bag is a mighty handy rig, 
and well worth packing along, as its com- 
pact form and light weight render it al- 
most unnoticeable in one’s outfit until it 
is needed. 

If in doubt concerning the purity of the 
water, boil it before placing it in the 
bag—then you'll know it is safe. Too 
much care of one’s health in the wilder- 
ness can scarcely be taken. 












It Can Happen—Anywhere 


(Continued from page 421) 


vice ’plane on the job, probably taking 
pictures for the use of the Chief Warden 
in charge. 

Later this ship would drop into some 
nearby lake to make its report of the ex- 
tent and direction of spread of the fire, 
the best possible method of mapping a 
fire fighting job, for a man on the ground 
is tremendously handicapped in esti- 
mating the direction of the spread of 
flames, by hills and ridges over which he 
cannot see. 





fi 
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In the meantime, sweating, swearing 
and fighting off hordes of devilish little 
black flies, a line of men bearing pails, 
mattocks, axes and spades were climbing 
a ridge north of the little lake. At the 
summit they paused for a breather, mop- 
ping streaming brows and staring at the 
awe-inspiring scene spread out below 
them. 

“Snap into it, Gang!” The bronzed, 
hard-bitten Chief Warden was exhorting 
his hosts to battle. “We've got our work 
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cut out for us, and if we can keep the 
fre in this valley we'll be doin’ darn 
well.” 

He selected his leaders swiftly and 
methodically, choosing tried men exactly 
as a general selects his -personal staff. 
“Henderson, you take twenty men with 
mattocks and spades, throw a fire line 
around the north end of the fire, out far 
enough to give you time to finish it. 
Take four axemen with you and drop 
everything away from the fire.” 

The Chief himself took five of his best 
and most experienced woodsmen with him 
and started for the edge of the main 
blaze, where he wanted if possible to cut 
off a spur fire which threatened to cross 
the ridge through a little gulley. Work- 
ing like mad with this object in view, he 
hastily flung a fire line completely across 
the gulch, using dynamite from his pack 
to pulverize large quantities of mineral 
soil, which was spread to a depth of sev- 
eral inches in a path four feet or more in 
width. This would check the ground fire 
when it came along, and the patrols could 
beat out everything that crossed. 

The main crew, under Henderson’s effi- 
cient directions, were now shoving their 
own broad fire trail across the very top 
of the threatened ridge. To the keen eyes 
of the Observer, hovering above the fire 
in the Forest Service ship, this work was 
painfully slow. Like a tiny white snake 
the line gradually progressed across the 
ridge; here and there along its length 
appeared black dots like ants—men carry- 
ing fire-fighting tools, and dampened 
shorts-sacks with which to beat out spot 
fires which crossed the line. 

At one end of the little lake a small 
stream entered the main body of water, 
another similar stream left the lake at its 
outlet, and on both of these the Chief 
Warden stationed small squads of men 
equipped with a pair of gasoline-driven 
firefighting pumps of the portable type, 
having fifteen hundred feet of inch-and-a- 
half hose coupled in fifty-foot lengths. 

“One sweet rig! They’ll do more work 
than a hundred men with pails,” de- 
clared the Chief, noting with abiding 
satisfaction the slim streams spraying the 
blazing tree-tops along the brook. Once 
started, the little pumps required no atten- 
tion, and two men could easily handle 
each of them to the best advantage. 


“Clean those strainers! This pump is 
commencing to clog; there’ll probably be 
leaves and mud sucked against the screen 
by now,” said the Chief as he strode 
away to see what progress the patrols 
were making on the principal fire-line. 

The crews were holding the fire in the 
valley, which was all that could be ex- 
pected until the wind died down, which 
would occur about 4 P. M. After that 
they could busy themselves with putting 
out all the blazing stumps and stubs along 
the edge of the fire during the first part 
of the night. They would have to be 
back on the job at 3 A. M. next day, and 
do their damndest until nine, when the 
wind was due to spring up again. 

“We're getting the jump on her, boys! 
She’ll never get away from us now, un- 
less we get a regular gale back of her.” 
He was a pleased man, the Chief, for al- 
though the lovely little lake was ruined 
already, and with it many thousands of 
dollars in standing timber, he realized 
that if the fire had ever crossed the big 
ridge it would not have been possible for 
his crews to hold it in the dense fir and 
Spruce growth beyond. 

“Has the grub arrived? Daicy was to 
have been here an hour ago with supplies 
or our crews. We've got to get busy; 
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these men will be starved when they come | 


in to-night,” he said. 

“Hey, Chief! Com’on over here, wilyah!” 
One of the smoke-begrimed firefighters 
beckoned frantically. A black bear had 
shambled out of the burning area, his 
shaggy coat all curled and brown, his 
piggy eyes red and inflamed. He was 
thoroughly frightened and sidled up to 
the staring group of men as though seek- 
ing protection. One of the men stepped 
forward and raised his axe. 


“Here, you! Cut that out! The poor 
devil doesn’t mean any harm, he’s simply 
scared stiff. Let him alone, and he'll let 
you alone.” 

The Chief gave his orders sharply. 
Men were accustomed to take them with- 
out much question, and they did in this 
case. The bear was untouched, and dur- 
ing the balance of the day he hung about 
the firefighters, never going very close to 
them, but keeping in touch exactly as if 
he felt that they knew where safety 
might be found. 


The fire was dying down as the wind 
lessened, and at nightfall the crews stag- 
gered in, dead tired and_ ravenous. 
Around the small cooking fires they flung 
themselves prone, and volunteer cooks 
brought steaming pannikins of soup and 
ladeled out scorching cups of strong tea— 
a real stimulant to a weary fire-fighter. 

“Well Gang! You sure did do one 
sweet job on this fire, and I want to thank 
every last one of you for it.” The Chief 
was on his feet now, his voice vibrant 
with feeling. It was the first big fire of 
the season in his District, and now that 
it was partly under control he was 
voicing his sentiments. 

The crew slept on the ground that 
night, and at daylight they went into the 
burned area to beat out the spot fires 
which still smouldered all over it. Big 
pines, soaked with resin and flaming 
fiercely inside, formed the most serious 
hazard. If left alone they would burn 
for days. By chopping holes in them and 
tossing in sticks of dynamite wrapped in 
moistened moss and earth the men were 
able to rip the big hollow logs wide apart, 
after which water was carried to them in 
pails and they were thoroughly sluiced 
down. 

“A bad rig! The soil is killed to a 
depth of two feet in the places where the 
black growth fell and burned. Nothing 
will grow on those areas for years, even 
the rocks are all ready to fall apart.” 

The Chief was making his final in- 
spection, estimating the amount of damage 
done on the burned area. The little lake 
would never be restored to its former 
beauty; its once verdant shores were now 
a dreary expanse of gray ashes and jag- 
ged, fire-killed stubs. Every bit of wild 
life that had been unable to make a get- 
away had perished in the flames; every 
nest with its fledglings had been de- 
stroyed; even the trout in thé tributary 
brooks leading into the lake had been 
boiled alive in running water. The cata- 
clysm, so far as the little lake and its 
surrounding hills were concerned, had 
been complete in its entirety. 

A moment’s carelessness in the use of 
fire had destroyed the growth of years, 
wiped out thousands of innocent lives, 
turned a thing of rare primeval beauty 
into a wreckage that defies the powers 
of description. Songbirds, game, even the 
reptilés and insects in the area had been 
blotted out of existence in a_ horrible 
manner, and the actual property loss was 
likewise heavy. 


It can happen anywhere! 
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Important 
advantages! 


CARL 


ZEISS 
BINOCULARS 


F you have never looked 

through a modern Carl Zeiss 
Binocular, you have no idea 
what important advantages this 
fine glass offers over the 
average binccular. 

The field of view is much larger, 
due to the exclusive Zeiss 
patented eye-pieces. This is a 
real advantage in quickly locat- 
ing distant objects, and in fol- 
lowing game on the run, birds 
in flight, etc. 

The view is decidedly more 
brilliant—thanks to the extreme 
transparency of the glass used 
by Zeiss and the scientifically 
correct design of the prisms. 
This greater luminosity is 
extremely helpful in twilight 
when distant objects fade into 
the landscape. 

The definition is sharper—clear 
up to the very edge of the field 
of view. Objects stand out in 
bold relief. 

Ask your dealer to show you 

Carl Zeiss Binoculars. 
Write for catalog 
CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


It will identify you. 
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\ $38.75 and Up 


Sanitary — Waterless 
—Odorless Toilet 


50 thousand satisfied users— 
Easily installed—Guaranteed— 
A size for every need—Suitable 
for any home, cottage, resort, 
school, ete. 


, Complete information on request. 


‘7’ DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
550 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


Camp Trailer 
Many unique features 

kitchenette with 
stove, oven, ice-box, 
water tank, cupboards 
—2 large beds—elec- 
tric lights—4 screened 





















; . Nothing to unfold or 
windows, etc. Price tnpack—ready to step 
complete $385. Write jnto to sleep, eat or 
for information. travel. 


THE COVERED WAGON CO. 














14618 E. Detroit, Mich. 


Jefferson Ave., 








M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 












ystem Makes Them Unnecessary 





Send for FREE information telling how 
Revolutionary Invention makes it easy to 
correct Nearsight, Farsight, Astigmatism 
Eyestrain, Weak Eyes, Failing Vision, 
Old Age Sight, Eye Muscle Trouble, 
Etc., at home without glasses. 


NATURAL EYESIGHT INSTITUTE, Inc. 
Dept. 60-H, Los Angeles, California 






Record your outings by photography 


CAMERA CRAFT 


The beautiful monthly helps you make 
good pictures. 
$2.00 a@ year—sample copy on request 
CAMERA CRAFT PUB. CO. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 

















Canvas Houses 


**4-Point’” Tents, Park] We At by to mount Birds, Ani- 
Tents, CONCESSION | mals, Fray eee ey ch ugs. Be a taxider- 


STANDS, Cottages, Camp artist. quickly 
Furniture, and Outdoor 6 den with 
Equipment. Time Selling 


FREE Catalogue to learn tax: 


state your AGE. Send Today. You will 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy “SuaAnas nae "¢ 






The Thrills of Vacation Days are made more alluring with a Gilkie Camp Trailer 


for it does not matter where you go, the enjoyments are always there. 


The Gilkie Camp Trailer is juse packed full of comforts and conveniences. It will 
show you a way to smooth out the rough spots and make as many enjoyable hours 
as possible out of vacation time. 


Set up for use it is a modern bungalow, while on the road ic trails your car without 
your eile Extra large Timkin roller bearings and balloon tires reduce the pull 
to a minimum. _ It's low hung principles give oaeieet roadabilicty whether on paved 
highways or back trails. Two full sized 54" house beds, spacious interior and the all- 


steel kitchenette gives protection and comforts regardless of weather conditions. 


Write today for large catalog giving detailed information. It’s yours for 
the asking. 


E. P. GILKISON & SONS CO. 


~N._ 1824 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 
en 
iG. P, GILKISON & SONS CO _ 1324 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind>~ 
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i) Modern Toilet|A Modern Thoreau 


(Continued. from page 431) 


no one can take exception to this one. Of 
more scientific interest is the information 
of a Churchouse Indian given to one of 
the forest rangers and passed on to me. 
The Indian has noted of late years that 
the big owls come down to the beds of 
the creeks and. rivers and feed on spawn- 
ing salmon, something he claimed he had 
never seen them do previously. The in- 
cident is of decided interest, pointing 
either to a growing scarcity of the bird’s 
natural food, or to the owl changing its 
habits. 

That the sense of play is common in 
animals and birds is admitted. One of 
the most striking evidences of this is to 
be found at the Yuculta Rapids. Here 
the water of the ebbing and flooding tides 
pouring through the narrow vent between 
Stuart Island and Sonora create a roar- 
ing current, with boils and eddies in- 
numerable. About this swift water at the 
lower end of Stuart Island the gulls 
gather in thousands. Alighting on the 
water they go whirling along at six or 
seven miles an hour and faster when the 
tides are strongest. They ride the water 
in this way for distances varying from a 
quarter of a mile to a mile. Thousands 
of them gather undoubtedly for this sport 
alone. In their shrill cries as they go 
shooting along is the same ecstatic note 
that small boys and girls utter upon a 
slide. Having reached the point where 
the current loses its swiftness the gulls 
rise and fly back, and do the game all 
over again for the entire period of the 
fast water. It is unquestionably one of 
the most unique of the many unique 
things British Columbia has to offer. 

While on another cruise I came upon a 
most touching evidence of the companion- 
ship of a man and a dog. Near the shore 
of a lonely little cove on Redonda Island, 
on the sharply sloping rocky land an old 
man was living all alone. He had pre- 
empted some forty acres of rocks and 
trees, though on the whole area there was 
scarcely enough ground for a decent 
garden. Here above the water a dozen 
feet or so he had built a two-roomed 
house of cedar shakes. And though 72 
years of age had trapped every winter 
for many past years, and the previous 
one had out 40 miles of trap lines! This 
necessitated sleeping many nights out in 
mere windbreaks. I sat all one evening 
with him in his kitchen-living room. 
There was no light save the glow of the 
cedar fire in a battered small iron stove, 
the glow escaping through the holes in 
the front of the fire box where once long 
ago had been ornamental mica. The old 
man’s entire-earnings for the previous 
year had been sixty dollars, Naturally 
he did not light the coal oil lamp except 
on rare occasions. Sitting there in the 
gloom and the dancing flickering bands 
of escaping firelight, with the moan of 
the sea on the rocks below and the an- 
swering kindred sound of the wind 
through the firs and cedars beyond the 
door in my ears, this old man was to me 
one of the most pathetic of figures. Yet, 
past the allotted span of life though he 
was, without a near relation to care for 
him, his nearest neighbor a score of miles 
distant, and this by water, he still seemed 
happy; was pitifully anxious to live. His 
rock pile of a farm which scarce could 
grow on its whole area enough vegetables 
to feed him, and his shell of a house, he 
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spoke of with great pride. Only one thing 
was grieving him, the recent loss of his 
fox terrier dog. 

The loss of the old man’s dog was 
deeply grieving him, and, true to human 
nature, he wanted to talk about it. So I, 
being the first man he had seen in many 
a long week, he poured out the tale in 
low-toned sadness there in the half dark, 
his thin, senile voicing at times almost 
drowned by the beat of the waves and 
the droning of the wind. The dog had 
been an_ ordinary 
terrier, of the small-sized breed. Yet 
with it he had gone cougar hunting. 
Right near the shack this tiny bit of 
courage had treed a good-sized female 
cougar the previous winter, treed it and 
held it there long enoygh for the old man 
to arrive. But the eyes of 72 years of 
use lacked some of the old-time keen- 
ness. The old man’s shot only seriously 
wounded the cougar. It came tumbling 
to the ground. As it touched the earth 
the fox terrier sprang upon it. The 
wounded cougar, still only intent on flight 
(one proof more of the almost unbeliev- 
able cowardice of this animal), aimed 
only a blow at its mere dot of an op- 
ponent. Even this sent the terrior sprawl- 
ing a dozen feet away with a great tear 
in its shoulder. Still game, the dog got 
to its feet, and with blood streaming from 
it ran in pursuit, treeing the cougar 
again in a very small fir. And here the 
dot of a dog held the big cat till the old 
man came up and put a killing shot into 
the animal. 

The terrier recovered from its wound 
and was as lively as ever. It was an 
inveterate hunter, going off alone and 
travelling the valleys and ridges around 
the old man’s farm. 

Late one afternoon the dog went away 
and did not return at dark, as he always 
had done before when he did not succeed 
in running a deer to the water. Anx- 
iously the old man travelled about in the 
darkness near his home calling in his thin 
voice. Finally way off he got a faint 
reply, a long-pained cry. Calling and 
walking in a direction of the answer he 
finally came upon the dog. It was 
dragging itself along with its forefeet. the 
rest of its body trailing limply behind. 
Carrying it back to the house, the old 
man found it was badly bruised and torn, 
evidently having slipped while running 
along the edge of a ledge and fallen over 
the cliff. The dog’s back was probably 
broken, for it died two days later. “I'll 
never get another like him,” the old man 
said sadly. “I raised him from the time 
he was a week old on a bottle with con- 
densed milk.” 

Tame deer are quite common. Several 
miles out to sea a forest ranger in his gas 
boat came upon a fawn, probably not 
more than four months old, swimming all 
alone. How it came to be there is cer- 
tainly a mystery, for while it is no un- 
common thing to find mature deer this 
far from land, a fawn alone is rather 
difficult to explain. The poor little crea- 
ture was nearly all in, and when-the man 
came for it in his dingy it headed right 
for him. He took it to Alert Bay and it 
became quite a pet. In one logging camp 
on Vancouver Island a young deer used 
to live in the bunk house, and would 
jump from the floor into the top bunks— 
this was in the days before the establish- 
ment of modern camps. 

An up coast fisherman one spring got a 
baby seal of the hair seal species which 
became a great pet and stayed with him 
all summer. In the autumn when he was 
ready to go to his winter quarters on an 
island farther south, he decided he could 
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not keep it any longer, so put it overboard. 
He then hurriedly started his gas boat for 
home, a day’s run distant. But that night 
when he tied up his boat to his home float 
the seal bobbed up serenely. I have only 
the man’s own word for this, but there 
seems no reason for doubting it. 


On an up-coast island an old settler had 
a huge blue ox, the largest according to 
report that had ever been in the country. 
This is of course leaving out Paul 
Bunyan’s blue ox, that classic of the 
woods. Paul Bunyan’s ox, it will be re- 
membered, logged many years ago in 
British Columbia. It took out one hun- 
dred thousand feet of timber a day, and 
its hay consumption was on an equally 
enormous scale. Fourteen men got lost in 
one of its tracks. When it died several 
winters later a band of Indians camped 
on one side of it and fed all winter. 
When they moved camp in the spring 
they found another band had been on the 
other side all winter. 

The blue ox first referred to owned by 
the up-coast settler was not quite so large 
as this, but quite an exceptional animal. 
With the big ox the old man hauled fire- 
wood on a rough sleigh. The sleigh had 
to be hauled up a slight incline before the 
house was reached, and though the ani- 
mal was always equal to the load put on, 
he got in the habit of stopping near the 
top of the incline. Then he would look 
around until the man had thrown off a 
block of wood. This always satisfied 
him, for he would at once proceed. 
Finally the driver got tired of thus al- 
ways losing a block of the hard-earned 
firewood. So he made up a light bundle 
of kindling wood and carried this along. 
When the ox stopped and turned his head 
as usual, awaiting the lightening of his 
load, the old man threw off the bundle of 
kindling. Quite satisfied the animal pro- 
ceeded, as it did so the man deftly threw 
on again the easily handled kindling. 

Cougar stories are abundant in British 
Columbia. The best known one when it 
happened was cabled around the world. 
A little boy and girl on Vancouver Island 
were attacked by a cougar, the animal 
seizing the boy. To save him the little 
girl twisted the cougar’s tail. Badly hurt, 
both children managed to escape. Now 
this is authentic; but when the cougar 
was later killed, it was found the animal 
was suffering from cataract, and was 
practically blind. Doubtless it was on the 
point of starvation when the children 
came in its path. Thus is found a very 
urgent reason for the animal’s ferocity. 
Even then the children managed to 
escape. I got this story very much second 
hand, so can give only the most vague 
account. 

A trapper returning to his cabin one 
afternoon found the door open. He had 
neglected to tightly close it when leaving 
that morning. Thinking nothing of the 
happening he stepped into the room to 
come face to face with a cougar of 
medium size at the other side of the room. 
Luckily a pair of oars were standing by 
the door. Seizing one, he coolly attacked 
the brute, stunning it with the first blow, 
and thus reaped a nice reward in bounty 
for an easy kill. 
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Hawkeye 


REFRIGERATOR BASKET 
A PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


Keeps food and drink deliciously cool for 
24 hours. Travel as far as you like and you 
arenever morethan 
an arm’s length from 
the clean home- 
cooked food of your 
own kitchen. 
Handsome new 
models beautifully 
finished in duotone 
enamel colors. 
Ask your dealer, 
or write for catalog 
giving full details. 


SATISFACTION 
Your Dealer GUARANTEED 


BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 
Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
607 Hawkeye Building Burlington, lowa 





Take a 
TRAILER along and you'll get more fun 
out of camping. Just hitch it on behind 
your car and your driving and sleeping 
quarters are ready wherever you choose 
to camp. Nothing to do but raise the 
top. No worries about pitching tents in 
the rain. Carries all luggage. Makes 
touring a pleasure. All the luxuries of 
home—electric light, kitchenette, ice box, 
table and lockers. Beds off the ground. 
Rainproof and mosquito proof. 
Send TODAY for circular on 
new model just out and spe- 
cial price for a limited time. 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Co. 

706 S. Henry St., 

Bay City, Mich. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP 


Hiking, Exploring, Prospecting, Boating, 
Hunting, Fishing, Cunplag. Cancel" 
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SNAKE—BUG—WATERPROOF 
Raise and lower windows from inside. Recommended 
and used by foremost authorities, Made of silkette 
and imported aero cloth. 
TENT AND FLOOR COMBINED 
At Your Dealers, or Send Stamps for Catalog 


COMPA TENT CORP. INDIANAPOLIS 


1178 W. 28th St. INDIANA 
S " 
Stoll Clear Space 
| Wr Siy: 
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NO CENTER 


Weighs 
3% Ibs. 


No Poles 
6 ft. Wide 


Sleeps 2. 


Rolls 
4” by 16” 


4% ft. Tall 


8 ft. Long 4 Windows 
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PREPARE NOW FO 
REAL CAMP COMFORT 


by writing today for free descriptive folder shpw- 
ing the complete Stoll line of tents, beds, tates, 
bed rolls, air mattresses, iceless refrigerators— 
everything for comfort, convenience and protection 
at reasonable prices. The pleasure of your trip 
is assured if you use Stoll Camp Equipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3140 Larimer Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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NE of the great and 
crying needs of the 
country, like the historic 


is for a scope sight at a figure low 
enough to let a fellow buy one 
“out of the family budget” as the 
instalment boys tactfully term it, without causing a search- 
ing investigation by the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
she discovers that yet another gun gadget has been 
dragged home by her slightly cuckoo mate. 

Comes to this desk a brand new version of a telescope 
sight which I believe will fill the bill in many families 
from the financial angle, and also will give to the small- 
game shooter a strong and simple low power scope with- 
out micrometer fixin’s or weaknesses. 

I refer now to the new Lyman “Field Scope,” which 
is to retail at the figure mentioned in the title of this para- 
graph. Such figure is slightly less than half the cost of the 
target-shooting 5-A Lyman, formerly the Winchester, 
and of course provided with micrometer mount, microme- 
ter adjustment for parallax and all that. The new scope 
has none of these refinements, but in spite of such absence, 
which is largely back of the absence of $24 additional 
price on the new 
glass, it will be en- 
tirely satisfactory 
for much of the 
target shooting the 
rileman may de- 
sire to do as well 
as being an excel- 
lent “field scope.” 

The price covers 
the glass, its blocks 
and mounts and 
the necessary drills 
and taps for at- 
taching it. 

Up to this writ- 
ing no literature 
has been received 
from the Lyman 
boys, either as to 
the details of the 
glass or as to how 
to take it apart. 
Wherefore I have 









Edited by CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


Twenty Dollars’ Worth of Telescope Sight 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to FOREST AND STREAM read- 


one for the good five cent seegar, ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We shot the “24” from muzzle and elbow rest. 
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taken it apart by main strength 
and awkwardness. Whether all 
the parts will again return to 
their appointed places, deponent 
sayeth not. 

The new glass is the conven- 
tional blued tube, about 15% 
inches long and 34 inch outside diameter, affixed to the 
rifle by the also conventional dove-tail blocks used for 
years on this type of telescope. In appearance it is very 
similar to the old 5-A Lyman or the A-5 Winchester. 

The power is 3x instead of 5x, which is the first differ- 
ence. The field—meaning the width of the scene viewed 
through the glass—is 8% of the range—that is, 8 yards 
at 100 yards, etc. This is ample for all practical purposes 
to which such a glass is likely to be put. 

The illumination is excellent, the field flat, the correc- 
tions good. There seems to be no color-fringe error, 
known by the optical gentlemen as chromatic abberation, 
although the lenses which are used are not the compound 
achromatic lenses used in the 5-A, the Fecker and all of 
the higher priced glasses. ; 

Wire cross-hairs are standard equipment. I objected to 
them, but after taking out the Lyman reticule and delib- 
erately breaking 
them to see what 
they would stand, 
I no longer object 
to them. The wires 
are so strong that 
quite a bit of pres- 
sure was necessary 
to break them or 
tear them loose 
from their solder 
anchors in the 
brass rim. 

The eyepiece is 
not adjustable, the 
eve lens—rear por- 
tion — being spun 
into the brass tube, 
about 7 inches 
long, which slides 
into the steel tube 
of the scope and 
which carries the 
second element of 
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the eye-lens, the inverter, and the stop or 
diaphragm. which prevents internal reflec- 
tions and limits the field. This stop, in- 
cidentally, is very small, the opening little 
more than 1/16th inch in diameter. 


The objective lens—at the front end of 
the scope—is carried in another brass 
tube about 4 inches long, held in position 
by a screw—the one nearest the objec- 
tive—which passes through the tube wall. 
Loosing this screw permits the entire ob- 
jective tube to be slipped back and forth, 
adjusting for range from infinity, 100 
yards or more, down to as near as 10 ft. 
The low power of the glass also tends to 
make it nearly universal in focus, but of 
course causes “parallax” or apparent 
movement of the cross-hairs when used at, 
say, 25 yards, when set for infinity. For 
target shooting it should be’ set for the 
correct range; for field shooting this is 
not necessary. 

The next screw to the rear holds the 
reticule—cross hair—cell, which is a steel 
sleeve the inside diameter of the tube. 

The reticule proper, which may be a 
cross-hair or post or whatever one may 
fancy, is held by solder to a little brass 
ring, which in turn is held by two screws 
to the reticule sleeve. These rings and 
various types of reticule are of course in- 
terchangeable at extra cost of about $2.50. 

Front mount is the conventional dove- 
tail, with a rib on the scope tube to pre- 
vent the tube from rotating. A spring 
and plunger in the bottom of the mount 
thrust the tube upward and of course per- 
mit it to pivot as the rear mount may be 
moved. 

The rear mount itself is a Duralumin 
casting or similar material, with steel 
block and adjusting screws. The old and 
weak “grasshopper” type of spring found 
in the 5A is gone, and the Fecker scheme 
of a diagonal spring and plunger from 
8 o'clock in the tube ring is used, thrust- 
ing of course, the tube upward and tc 
the right in its mount-ring. 

The micrometer mount with its cost is 
missing, instead windage and elevation 
are controlled by two simple milled-edge 
screws with a locking collar inside of 
each one. The head of each screw is di- 
vided into eight spaces, designated by 
white lines, but graduated 0 1 2 3 on the 
alternate lines. 

My thread-gauge unfortunately turned 
up missing, but the micrometer said that 
ten turns of the screw moved .25 inch, 
therefore 40 turns would move it an inch, 
or one complete turn would move it .025 
and each of the sight divisions would 
mean in round numbers .003 inch. With 
the mounts placed 6.86 inches apart on 
the rifle, each graduation would move the 
line of sight—and presumably the next 
shot—114 inches for each 100 yards of 
range. 

There is no “zero line’ on the mount 
or seat, but there is a raised center rib 
from the casting, and this may be used. 
There is also of course nothing to show 
whether the screw has been turned sev- 
eral revolutions, so the changes may be 
made accurately only within one rotation 
of the screw. 

lhe cross-hairs may be plumbed for the 


The new Lyman “field scope.” 
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position of the scope on the rifle by loos- 
ing lock screw and rotating the cell 
slightly. There are two holes drilled in 
the cell, evidently to give more adjustment 
for vertical position of the hair or post. 

I believe the new Lyman glass is a 
good, substantial scope sight, and cer- 
tainly a lot of telescope for $20. It will 
find a roosting place on many thousand 
.22 repeaters around the country. 


Another Man’s Opinion About 
Duck Guns 


“A great many articles have appeared 
from time to time in various sporting 
magazines in the past with regards to 
shotguns, some of which might easily be 
confusing to the layman shooter. 

“For instance, I have just read an 
article by ‘an old-time duck shot’ who 
says in part: ‘In conclusion my 8 lb. 12 
ga. with 30-inch barrels chambered for 
23-inch shells will hold its own with any 
gun I ever fired at ducks, regardless of 
range. It will easily shoot equal to any 
10 ga. I ever had for distance.’ 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
writer of the above article, as well as 
some other writers, fail to properly pre- 
sent their subject. 

“I am inclined to the opinion that ‘old- 
time duck shot’ did not have the oppor- 
tunity to become used to his large bore 
guns as no 12 ga. will kill as far as a 
ten nor a ten as far as an eight when 
using standard load and same size shot 
for each gauge and never could nor will. 
Don’t take my say so either. Just try out 
each gun at 60 yards on some old maga- 
zines and see which penetrates the far- 
thest and patterns best. I’ll eat my shirt 
if the big gauge doesn’t. 

“If one finds the majority of his shots 
are around the 75-yard range then the 10 
ga. is the logical gun to use, but one must 
learn how to use it. 

“My advice to the beginner is to fol- 
low the council and advice of an old duck 
shooter who knows his onions, or where 
that is not possible secure and read a 
good book on ‘wing shooting’ (your fa- 
vorite sporting magazine will gladly sug- 
gest one); or what will also be of help, 
join your local gun club and do a bit of 
trap or skeet shooting. Once properly 
started as to fit of gun, etc., intelligent 
practise will help toward making a wing 
shot, after which the more field shooting 
you get the more expert you should be- 


come.” 
G. W. S. 


The Battle of the Bores 


A brother sends to me a flock of stamps 
and asks me to send to him a report of 
the sales of the various bores of shotgun 
in the various factories. 

It all came about through my observa- 
tion that the 16 bore was losing out. 

Two factories, Stevens and Winchester, 
agreed that it ought to lose out as being 
a bore for which there was no actual 
need, while Ithaca, Parker and Iver- 
Johnson disagreed. 

It is to be noted that Remington does 
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Indiana’s State Cham- 
pionship was won by 
= -\Mr. C. E. Houser who 
E/ shot a Lefever Gun. 
Mr. Houser was placed 
four yards back of 
about 100 other ex- 
pert trap shooters, but 
the close, hard-hitting 
Lefever helped him by 
}, breaking 96 out of 100 
| targets. 


Singles $16 and $35 
Doubles $28.25 and $60.00 


“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Ithaca,N.Y. 






Mail this coupon for literature showing Le- 
fever Guns life size and in color. 


Name. 
Address. 
City 












CONDITIONER 


—for metal fishing gear 
—for cleaning any firearms 
NOTHING excels FIEND- 
OIL to keep your steel 
rod and reel in tip-top 
shape all the time. Keeps 
golf clubheads rust-proof. 
And it’s everything any 
weapon needs . . . oil 
and solvent BOTH in one 
convenient-to-carry bottle. 
* Sportsmen find FIEND- 
OIL indispensable, the 
year ‘round. Ask for’ it 
at your dealer's or— 
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Write today—right away—enclosing Sc in 

stamps for sample, or 50c for full-size to 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & 
McCAMBRIDGE CO. 


1226 11th St., S. E. 


Washington, D. C. 
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would have liked our 
BOWS--ARROWS 
Accessories and Raw Materials 
Send 4c postage for catalog **M’’ 


| -L. E. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N. Y. 


Est. 1912, Dealers write for prices 


U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 


imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 

- Luger - Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 

Full line 
Springfield's Res! 


Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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not make a 16 bore in either repeating 
shotgun or autoloader, the new one being 
a 20. 

So I asked the various factories for 
their sales record percentages and printed 
them. 

In the hope that it may be of interest I 
print those figures in the gun department 
herewith. 


The Ithaca Gun Co.’s Argument 
Dear Captain Crossman: 

You recently said the 16 was a dead 
one, so I had these figures compiled. Note 
.410 increases as price decreases and 16 
gauge increases as price increases. The 
20 ga. about the same at all prices. For 
some time the writers have been saying 
the 16 gauge is going out, but the pur- 
chasers say “Inclosed please find my 
order for a 16 ga. Ithaca.” The per- 
centage of 16’s and 20’s has stayed just 
about so for 10 to 15 years. 


Ithaca Sales Figures 
ITrHAcA Fietps No. 1 AaNp No. 2 


10Ga. 12Ga. 16Ga. 20Ga.  .410 

isses 2% 64% 20% 13% 1% 

1928.... 3% 62% 21% 12% 2% 

1929.... 2.5% 62% 22% 12% 1.5% 
Oct. 23rd, 1929. H. E. H. 


7-28 gauge Ithaca all grades sold 1928. 

6-28 gauge Ithaca all grades sold 1929. 

28 gauge catalogued in all grades for 
about 25 years and the last year it was 
catalogued orders for about 47 were re- 
ceived. 

In 1928 and 1929 we did not catalog 
the 28 gauge but offered to build one for 
anyone who inquired and at regular price, 


And Here’s Lefever’s Tabulation 


Following are Lefever sales figures. 
Low priced double and single barrel guns, 
which make up the Lefever line: 


Percentage of Guns Sold in 1927, 1928 
and 10 Months of 1929 


LEFEVER SINGLE 


10Ga. 12Ga. 16Ga. 20Ga. -410 
WD2T.coe cece 65% 18% 10.5% 11.5% 
1928..00 coos 65% 14% 11% 10% 
1929.20. cece 55% 17% 14% 14% 

Lerever DouBLe 

927.00 cove 60% 19% 14% 1% 
1928.00 scce 62% 19% 138% 6% 
1929..00 cove 58% 20% 14% 8% 


How Hunter’s Sales Stack Up 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of Oct. 17th has been received 
on increase or decrease on the sales of 
various gauges during the past four years, 
12, 16, 20 and .410. Going over your 
letter and without consulting our figures, 
the writer would say offhand that there 
was very little change in the demand for 
the various gauges. 

In order to be sure on the matter, we 
have checked our records and find per- 
centages run as follows: 


1926. 1927 1928 1929 


12-Ga...ceeee 75.1% 72.2% 68.5% 71.4% 


16-Ga.. eevee 11.7% 14.6% 164% 16.2% 
20-Ga...eeee0. 10.5% 11.3% 13.0% 10.8% 
-410-Ga.....06 2.4% 16% 18% 1.5% 


Figures for 1929 are up to date and not 
such a great change. 


And Here’s What the Parkers Say 


Dear Captain Crossman: 

I am always much interested in any of 
your writings and have just finished 
reading September 
Goods Illustrated.” 


issue of “Sporting 





Forest AND STREAM 


I cannot refrain from contradicting your 
statement that the 16 ga. is steadily losing 
out. This contradiction may be qualified 
possibly by saying, I refer only to Parker 
guns, inasmuch as I have no knowledge 
as to how sales are holding up with other 
makers, but as a matter of fact, for the 
last three years the sales of 16 gauges 
have steadily increased in proportion to 
other guns made. 

For the first time in the history of 
Parker Brothers, in the year of 1927 the 
sale of 16 gauges exceeded those of the 
20 gauges by 3 per cent. In the year 
1928 it was still more, and although we 
have not completed our production figures 
for this year, I believe that it will show a 
little more increase. 

It is my personal belief that a 16 ga. 
is the best all-around gun possible for a 
sportsman to purchase. 
sider that the loading companies are load- 
ing light, medium and maximum shot 
loads together with proportionate charges 
of powder, all in the same length of shell, 
which loads can of course be used in the 
same gun without any change in chamber 
length, it appears that such a gun would 
be most adaptable to all around shooting. 

A man who desires the 7% oz. quail 
load, the medium weight 1 oz. load, or 
the new progressive burning powder load 
shell, loaded with 1% oz., can purchase 
them all in 2%6-in. cases and they will 
of course handle properly in a regularly 
chambered gun. 


Iver Johnson 
Double Barrel Shotgun Sales 


12 Months 
From 


Sept, 1, 1924, to 


12Ga,. 16Ga, 20Ga. .410 


Sept. 1,1925.. 71.4% 10.8% 89% 89% 
Sept. 1, 1925, to 

Sept. 1, 1926.. 62.2% 12.6% 11.2% 15.0% 
Sept. 1, 1926, to 

Sept. 1, 1927.. 65.7% 10.1% 9.5% 14.7% 


Sept. 1, 1927, to 
Sept. 1,1928.. 70.3% 9.9% 84% 114% 


Sept. 1, 1928, to 


Sept. 1,1929.. 63.1% 15.6% 11.3% 10.0% 


Single Barrel Shotgun Sales 


12 Months 12Ga. 16Ga. 20Ga. 28Ga. .410 
From % % % % % 


Sept. 1, 1924, to : 
Sept.1,1925 48.6 15.3 9.8 0.4 25.9 


Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Sept.1,1926 53.1 15.2 9.9 0.4 21.4 


Sept. 1, 1926, to 
Sept.1,1927 58.7 15.1 9.7 0.3 21.2 
Bro. Pugsley Knows His Gauges 
Dear Captain Crossman: 


As to the question of how our sales in 
12, 16 and 20 gauge guns run, I am glad 
to give you the following figures: 


Year 12Ga. 16Ga. 20 Ga. 
1925. veccccscvcoee 69% 21.8% 9.7% 
1926... anede eo 67.5% 21.2% 11.38% 
ic icsnsaseus eos 62.7% 22.6% - 14.7% 
SR wv ivcvccsauwees 64.5% 23.9% 11.6% 
Jan. 1 to Oct.1,1929 65.7% 22.6% 11.7% 


Personally, I agree with you that there 
is no excuse for a 16 gauge gun. I be- 
lieve that it could be eliminated from the 
field without detriment to the sportsman. 
It must be remembered that present 
powders give a performance to the 20 
gauge rather closely approximating the 
performance of the old 16 gauge and as 
the country becomes more and more popu- 
lated and the game consequently scarcer, 
it seems to me that the proper tendency 
should be toward the 20 gauge. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMs Co., 
Edwin Pugsley. 


When you con-. 
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Reboring an Open Bore Shotgun 


I have just finished gazing with much 
admiration at the patterns I have made 
with an old gun which some good scout 
in the barrel department of the Ithaca 
Gun Co. rebored for me. 

“Before taking” the old gun shoot less 
than 50% with any load I could feed it 
and ran nearer to 45% or from cylinder 
to modified cylinder. 

The boys back at Cornellville said they 
would try to improve its shooting, being 
as nothing could make it any worse, and 
so I sent the old gun back to them. 

Now the old girl shoots from 60 to 70% 
and nice, sweet, even patterns. Ought to 
make just the gun for Skeet. 

I take off my hat to the man who can 
take an old cannon and goat-gland it in 
this fashion. 


What Some of the Brothers 
Asked This Month 


“Will you kindly assist me in selecting 
a good substantial target pistol. A friend 
of mine has a Blank single shot and con- 
verted me into an enthusiast. I would 
like to use said pistol for hunting small 
— now and then, and of course in .22 
cal.” 

I hesitate to recommend any single shot 
pistol even if your friend did convert you 
with one. The .22 revolver or automatic 
pistol of Colt or S. & W. make give re- 
sults so close to the single shot guns that 
the average shot cannot tell the difference, 
and likewise are practical arms for small 
game hunting and field shooting. I would 
suggest looking into the Colt .22 auto- 
matic; or the new Colt .22 revolver, 
available now in either light Police Posi- 
tive frame or the “Army Special” .38 
frame, or the S. & W. revolver, cal. 22. 

In the single shot the honors are even 
between the Colt Camp Perry model, and 
the S. & W. single shot, so far as work- 
manship and accuracy are concerned. 
The Stevens is a good reliable lower 
priced gun. 


“T have never shot the 150 gr. .30-06 
bullet on deer, but this past season bought 
some Winchester Precision 172 gr. pro- 
tected point and must say it’s sweet shoot- 
ing stuff, as I shot a number of 98’s and 
99’s also a possible at 100 yards on the 
standard 2-inch ten-ring with Win. 54 
and Lyman 48 rear. Well, I had four 
running shots at a 6 point buck and 
placed all four of them, and the only 
thing I knocked down was the white flag 
and Mr. Buck got out of my sight and 
went about 100 yards farther, with the 
result that another hunter knocked him 
down. Under ordinary circumstances, 
that is if no other hunter had been near, 
I would have got the buck no doubt. 
This experience caused me to be skeptical 
about the 172 gr. for deer. So later I 
borrowed six 220 gr. Western short ex- 
posed point. Luck was with me and I 
had another chance several days later 
when I had a long shot, 173 steps, all I 
could see to aim at was the hindquarter. 
The deer kept on going when the rifle 
cracked. I picked up the blood trail at 
10:45 A. M. and it was about 3:15 P. M. 
when I placed the finishing shot in the 
shoulder. The first shot struck the hind- 
quarter and left a wound 5 to 6 inches in 
diameter where it went out.” 

I have killed, seen killed, and helped 
cut up after killing quite a number of 
animals shot with rifles of the .250, .280 
Ross and .30-06 3,000 ft. class and have 
certain definite conclusions. They are 
that the high velocity bullet—3,000 ft. or 
so—is far more deadly and paralyzing 
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on deer and similar weight animals than 
the slower and heavier slugs necessary 
of course on heavier game. See no need 
for 172 and 180 and 220 gr. bullets on 
ordinary deer and am satisfied that they 
have less instant anchoring power than 
the lighter, higher velocity bullets of the 
3,000 feet class, 


“T have a .94 Model Winchester car- 
bine for the .32-40 cartridge. Can I 
change this for a .30-30 barrel in this ac- 
tion?” 

The action is the same for both types 
of cartridge and the change may be made. 
However, why not shoot the .32-40 High 
Power cartridge with 2065 ft. per second, 
which gives results fully as good as the 
32 Special or the .30-30 old loading. 


"I have a 12 ga. single barrel shotgun, 
Iver-Johnson, special trap. I have just 
secured a second hand trap and 500 clay 
birds and am thinking of buying an Iver- 
Johnson single barrel .410 bore to practice 
with, the 12 and .410 being about the 
same size and weight. Will the above 
method work? : How close should I stand 
with the .410 bore to the trap so the 
distance will be in proportion to where 
I would stand with the 12. How far back 
of the trap do you stand with a 12 gauge 
in clay bird shooting?” 

No reason why this scheme should not 
work out nicely, keeping in mind that the 
angles will not be the same when stand- 
ing closer to the trap. There is no offi- 
cial handicap given to the small bore guns 
in regular clay bird shooting, the official 
“rise”? being 16 yards. However, our 
British friends “dope it out” that two 
yards should be given for each decrease 
in bore, hence 16 bore, 14 yards; 20 bore 


A Run for 


What concerned me now was neither 
the geography in the case nor the cats 
so much as a camp site; but the hunter, 
after scouting into some windfalls on the 
brink, peered down a chimney and said: 

“We had better not go down there. 
We'll have to try along farther.” 

So saying he scrambled down a peril- 
ous descent, clinging by every bit of 
shrubbery available, using rifle for prop 
and alpenstock and toboganning in short 
stretches where a tree butt offered stop- 
page below. It was no game for the 
father of a family to be playing and I 
think I told him so; but followed my 
leader. Nearly a thousand feet below us 
we could hear the faint growling of 
water, but from what I could see of the 
stream bed I judged that as a camping 
ground it was formless and void. Several 
hundred feet down we stopped and be- 
gan to appreciate our pickle. 

_Those three Douglas firs clinging to a 
little ledge above us decided the thing. 
I scrambled up to them and found room 
for a night roost. So my comrade threw off 
his pack and said he would search a 
litle farther below for something better, 
- I could go ahead with camp prepara- 
ions. 

With a bit of dead limb and my heavy 
shoes I cleared the snow from a little 
hollow that sloped to the foot of a fir and 
when Smith returned I held a bit of can- 
dle as he hacked off flakes of bark with 
his hatchet. Then we got a little fire go- 
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12 yards; 28 bore 10 yards; 410 bore 
8 yards. 


“T have occasion often to drive along a 


stream in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 


and have many shots at swimming ducks. 
This may seem a silly business to a 
sportsman, but I get a good deal of fun 
out of it, and between what I get this 
way and what I accidentally knocked 
down in flight I can keep the family sup- 
plied with what ducks they want during 
the season. Of course when I really want 
to be sure I take shotgun and go down to 
the coast, but along this stream a shot- 
gun is useless, for all the ducks are well 
out of shotgun range. 

“I am not good enough to hit a swim- 
ming duck at the distance named, 100 to 
200 yards more than about one shot in 
ten or maybe even twenty. It occurs to 
me that with a heavier .22 target rifle and 
scope I ought to be able to land on the 
mark much more often than I do. The 
question is, what rifle and scope.” 

The curved trajectory of the .22 Long 
Rifle and the necessity for judging the 
distances within a few yards when over 
100 yards to kill such a small mark as a 
duck on the water makes hitting with 
this rifle very much of a gamble. Over 
200 yards the bullet rises 18 inches or 
more above the line of sight. Even 
shooting at 100 yards the bullet has to 
rise 5 inches half way to the mark. 

It seems to me that the .25-20 with the 
new 60 gr. 2200 ft. bullet would be far 
more suitable for this work, keeping in 
mind of course the increased danger from 
ricochets to the country beyond. It costs 
more to shoot but would put much more 
meat in the pot, and a duck these days is 
worth the price of a whole box of .25-20 
cartridges. 


the Money 


(Continued from page 410) 


ing against the base of the fir and by its 
light cut a few yellow cedar boughs to 
line our hollow. The rest was with 
Providence. 

And truly those firs here at such eleva- 
tion were providential. Their live bark 
was hot as the coal in a hard-blown forge. 
And what virtue was in that blaze! It is 
only at such times that you can render up 
true thanks that a giant once stole from 
heaven, and can really appreciate fire— 
living fire. One garment at a time from 
top to toe we dried out before our hot 
little glow. Bare nethers or a bare back 
before a camp fire are preferable for a 
time to a wet shirt. Then after we had 
made a nest of a sort for the shivering 
dogs we ate and drained the billy. 

So like flies we clung through the night 
to the wall of our mountain, chipping off 
bark to feed our hungry little blaze. We 
dared not use comforter or even the light 
tent, as the hot sparks would have cut 
them to pieces. Smith, carefully calcu- 
lating the direction of the wind—which 
we thanked the gods was light—turned 
his back to the fire and dozed a few 
times, but when I tried to emulate this 
soporific feat I wakened suddenly to the 
smell of singeing wool and found I had 
lost part of the seat of my trousers. 
When I faced about and tried it, I burned 
a hole through the knee, so gave it up. 
Our chief outdoor sport all night con- 
sisted of chipping bark and guessing the 
time, 


Capt. Charles Askins, Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Editor of Outdoor Life & Recreation, 
said: ‘I have used pretty much one gun on 
quail since 1912, an Ithaca —Orther guns come 
and go—but the old Ithaca always sees y 
service when the quail season opens.” 


Ithaca lock speed improved&%* 
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AUTOMATICS 
9-Shot, 300r9 M. M. 


Caliber-4 inch 


9 M.M. Luger 6 or 8-inch bbl___.$30.00 
New Bergmann Auto. .25 Cal_.__.$ 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal... 12.50 
New Remington Auto. .380 Cal_.... 14.75 
‘New Savage Automatic .32 or .380 Cal_.___$14.25 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police .32 

or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. bb : 27.50 
New S. & W. Target, heavy frame, 6 in. bbl. 27.50 
New Colts .32 Police Positive, 4 in. bbl... 21.00 
New Colt .25 Cal. Auto. 15.50 
New Colt .22 Auto. Target—_.__..____. 27.50 
New Hartford .22 Target Auto : 
New Winchester Pump 97... . 
Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Cal. Special 4.00 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

8. & W. .32-20 Military and Police... 19.00 
Colts .38 Auto. Pocket or Military Model___. 22.50 
Colts .45 Automatic. 25.00 
Colts .25 Automatic___..______________— 10.50 
Celts Aue .09 COb rere WD 
Complete line New and used Pistols, Shot Guns, 
Rifles. All makes. 

Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 

on deposit of $1.00. Postal or express orders only. 


ARNOLD WOLFF 1647 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


YOUR 
ORDER BRINGS YOU THI 
LONG RANGE REVOLVER 
OR 38 CAL. LONG BARREL 
Pay expressman balance due, ~~ 
$3.98 plus postage. Greatest bar- 

jain ever offered, full $16 vaiue. 

lue steel, rifled barrel, checkered 
grip. Ideal for trapping, hunting, and target prace 
tice. Accurate and powerful, ar | guarenteed. 
Rush your order with $1. Pay $3.98 on delivery. 
SENKIBS,683 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, DEPT.F-16-L. 


OUR GENUINE 


“OVER AND UNDER” 


Also Singles and Double-Barrel Field and 
Trapguns have no equals. Three-Barrel brush 
guns. Magazine Rifles with Zeiss-Scope. In- 
dividual guns. Catalogue free. 


AsessER & MERKEL, Master Gun Makers 
SUHL 16. (GERMANY). 
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The Alpine trees... 


were things of mystic loveliness. 





es 


But neither of us 


appreciated it. 


Morning broke late, for the sky near 
dawn had clouded and it had turned 
warmer. It had been evident that our 
quarry had not come this way into the 
cafion. So as soon as it was light enough 
we climbed back again and after we had 
scaled the wall, found that the cats had 
come up within fifty yards of the spot we 
had left them! But this was but half of 
it. We also found now to our disgust 
and chagrin that the fugitives had been 
asleep in a bed a little farther along on 
the top of the cliff and our coming had 
routed them. Had we let the dogs loose 
yesterday evening we might have turned 
a stroke of luck right there. Now they 
were thirteen hours ahead of us again. 
Thirteen hours! 

Nobody short of a professional optimist 
could ever be a successful cougar-hunter. 
Smith is both. He said: “Well, the day 
is young. The cats would travel down 
hill now. Anyway we are getting a run 
for our money.” 

Down, down we plodded, and some- 
times wallowed and plunged. Wherever 
the cats encountered bluffs they made the 
most of them, and two or three times they 
had climbed up icicle-hung ledges that 
gave us some uneasy moments. But Smith 
pushed on. Only once was he balked, till 
he circled on the back of the cliff and 
picked up the trail again in a few min- 
utes. But every time now that we saw 
those big round prints turn off .up the 
hill we experienced the sinking feeling. 
But such lapses were short; their course 
was plainly downward. Which was well. 

Somewhere near noon Smith paused on 
a ledge at the foot of a bluff and said: 

“They've separated at last. The female 
went below. See where this Tom has 
been scraping. Shall we stick to him?” 

“Lead on McDuff.” 

The big puss here had followed down 
a narrow, overhung ledge, where there 
was no snow, but twice again we saw a 
scraping—the panther equivalent of a 
calling card. 

Downward, still downward! Then we 
saw of a sudden below us a white ex- 
panse through the woods—Anderson Lake, 
lying in its tree-rimmed basin. There 


were deer tracks here again—and the 
panther hunter hoped that Tom might 
soon make a kill. 


Presently Tom’s tracks led_ straight 
across the white lake, but the prints were 
black; I could see water in them. 

“Try that ice,” said Smith, for I had 
taken a short-cut. 

In thirty feet there was a dull crack- 
ing and I sank to my boot-tops and back- 
tracked my liveliest, with a “No place 
for me!” 

But Smith went out. “Must have been 
old ice under you or you would have gone 
in,” he declared. “I’m going to try it.” 

So saying, he jammed down the butt of 
his old Winchester and, sounding his way, 
worked the opposite shore. There proved 
to be a layer of snow and six inches of 
water above old ice, and I followed him 
with no other mishap than a wet foot. 


“Some day, Smith,” I said, “you’ll go to 
the woods and not come back.” 


His only reply was the remark that it 
was beginning to snow. Which same was 
evident. 


We entered a big flat now and wound 
back and forth in such bewildering man- 
ner that two or three times the tracker 
asked me to glance at my compass. The 
brute was not weakening; his tracks to 
me seemed no whit fresher, but he was 
working northward, to us, homeward. 
That was the only consolation I could see 
in a losing game. My hope had gone out 
as the snow water had got to my skin and 
my weary muscles flagged. But I knew 
that the tracker was equally fagged or 
worse. 

It was about 3 P. M. that I found him 
studying a new trail that had crossed that 
of Tom’s. 

“What do you make of this?” 


“Old lady with her cubs, I guess,” I 
grunted, and I doubt that I concealed the 
chagrin that filled me. 


“Quite fresh. I guess we'll have to get 
these first.” 

First! The optimism of him—and I 
believe he meant it. 


So he swung off aside and followed, 
I think, the crookedest trail panthers ever 
made. What was worse, we were in the 
heart of an area of thickets of hemlocks 
and every plunge left us wetter and 
colder. The hunter said that the cat was 
leading her young to a kill, but I sug- 
gested that the brute must have got lost 
en route. 
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We swam around in this mess for an 
hour, Smith more than once losing the 
direct trail in a maze of foot-prints and 
picking it up again by circling. It be- 
came plain that this mother and her small 
cubs were only out frolicking, and so 
could not be far away. More than once 
old Don insisted on hauling me around 
more than usual and at length stood and 
sniffed up the rise on our left and tugged 
on the leash so that my blistered fingers 
protested anew. Dot centered her in- 
terest in the same direction. 

“Let him go.” 

At which I slipped the snap from his 
collar and he shot off up the slope and in 
a moment there was an echoing roar and 
another and another, and then a very 
barrage of bugling. 

Dot was screaming to be free and it 
took the two of us by persuasion of sheer 
strength to get the snap from her collar. 

Then the woods were vocal—espressivo, 
fortissimo, furioso. 

“She’s turned on them!” cried Smith, 
and flinging himself out of his pack straps 
dashed toward the pandemonium above 
us, but thinking of my camera I ran with 
my pack and so was a poor second. 

Don was on his hind legs—when he 
was not trying to climb a fir. 

“She’s up there!” said the panther- 
hunter. “Now I see her. Go ahead and 
shoot her.” 

“No, you do it”’—somehow the deed 
interested me not at all. 

“Then you hold Don.” Smith takes no 
chances with a good dog at grips with a 
wounded panther. 

So I got a hand-grip on the raving 
hound’s collar and then another and with 
his front end yanked aloft so that he had 
traction only in his rear, we danced the 
very latest thing in the snow as Smith’s 
44-40 roared and roared; and glancing 
up a time or two I found time to wonder 
how so big an animal could get into such 
small compass—her tail was sticking out 
with a comical curl on it—and how any 
living cat could stand such frightful bom- 
bardment. For it was not till the fourth 
blast crashed in on the echoes of the 
others that the brute wilted and in a 
smother of snow and small branches came 
pounding down to thud into the snow. 

Smith ran in quickly, then signalled to 


me through the thick uproar to release . 


my hold. Whereupon those two hounds 
set upon the fallen cat like maniacs and 
executed her all over again according to 
their own plan of murder. When I pro- 
tested that the beggars were acting un- 
seemly and knew better, and that he 
should show more respect to the dead, 
their owner said to let them at it; they 
had to have their little time; it was good 
for them. : 

Then in a minute or two Don dashed 
off down the slope, and close to where 
Smith had dropped his pack began to roar 
as hard as ever. We found him under a 
huge log almost strangling himself in his 
endeavor to work back under the roots 
whence issued muffled growls. 

Smith looked at the weather and his 
watch. It is hard to kill even panther 
babies in the cradle; he wanted to take 
them alive. 


But there was no denying that hound 
dog. His heart was full of murder and 
we had left the leash behind. He was 
now digging like a fury under the side 
of the root, roaring as he worked; and 
Dot, standing by, echoed his ungodly din. 
A sturdy paw reached for his nose every 
moment or two and backed him up 4 
trifle, but he always tore in again. Now 
he was half under and then backed out, 
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jerking with him a cub that squalled and 
fought like a fury. It was horrible! 
Their craven mother might sit up a 
tree and allow herself to be potted like a 
fowl, but these little fellows fought to 
their last gasp. The way that little male 
wrapped himself around the dog’s thrash- 
ing head and tore his face gave me more 
respect for the tribe than I had ever en- 
tertained. Maybe it was accidental that 
the male took it first, and maybe it was 
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short lives by the law of tooth and claw, 
and it maybe was fit that they died so, 
but I repeat that it was horrible, and I 
lost my respect for this Don hound, As 
a killer he was too enthusiastic. He far 
out-Heroded Herod. Dot went into it 
bristling and savage and killed in passion. 
But her partner delighted in his murders. 
He waded into it with gleeful roar, his 
tail almost wagging. He had never be- 
fore had a chance to kill a live panther 
all by himself and he gloried in every 
detail. I was glad to see his own red 
gore trickling down his face. 

The horrible din had subsided. Smith 
had made $120 in less time almost than 
it takes to tell it, but now came reaction. 
It was snowing heavily. We were in 
bodily misery. I insisted on trying to 
take a camera shot, though the poser de- 


get. Covers field of 23 feet at 100 yards, factory. Write for free folder. 
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110 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Then he got out his knife and warmed 
his hands on the panther and I tackled 
the problem of a fire—which here was no 
easy matter. He was grunting in misery 
as he slashed off the pelt and was 
through by the time the billy sang. And 
what a song! We dug up some grub, but 
first we had tea. And into that tin cup 
of scalding liquid Smith poured from a 
tiny four-ounce bottle two or three spoon- 
fuls of brownish nectar. Ah, that was a 
draught! When he offered again for the 
second cup I said: 

“Smith, I’m teetotal but—thanks!” 

I tried to persuade him to camp in the 
first good fir timber. But he said that 
there might be two feet more snow by 
morning. Also that the pack trail to the 
Hidden Plateau in the interior crossed 
the shoulder of this mountain and if we 
could hit it by dark he could make it out 
of the woods. So I added to my load a 
few pounds of his dunnage and then he 
stowed the skin and the two cubs in the 
flesh in his own pack-sack and with a 
glance at the compass led off as before. 
Truly, the way of a panther-hunter is 
rough. Many men starting off thus, fresh 
in the morning, would have called the 
task ahead a hard day’s work. Yet, true 
to his word and that instinct that seems 
to guide in pathless ways, he came upon 
the pack-trail—now snow-filled and un- 
used—in the dusk, and at 8:30 P. M. by 
aid of pocket flashlight we dragged our- 
selves down to the Burns Ranch. And 
the proverbial Irish love was as slush-ice 
compared to the ardor and reckless devo- 
tion with which we courted that en- 
thusiastic kitchen range! 

_ ‘I’m going to rest up to-morrow seeing 
It is Sunday,” said the cougar-hunter, 
“except for retrieving my flivver. But 
we'll go after that other fellow again—” 

“Smith,” I interrupted, “don’t count on 
me. I’ve had a grand hunt and all that, 
but I’m too busy to crave another just 
like it this winter. That big Tom must 
be pretty well run down by now and it 
will be a simple matter for you to corner 
him without my help. He simply couldn’t 
sive us another such run for our money 
anyhow,” 
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TRAILCRAFT 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman and 
wilderness traveler tells the holiday-hunter how to 
go about it. Some of the chapters: Outfitting for 
Go-Light Trips, Motor Camping, Tent Making at 
Home, The Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, 
Game Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 

202 Pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50 


With 1 Year’s Subscription 
to Forest and Stream $3.75 


Remit to FOREST and STREAM 
80 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
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Capt. E. C. Crossman, gun editor, and expert who passed 
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heavy 12 ga. shells through each barrel. Knowing of expensive guns 
being blown up that way, he tied a long cord to the trigger, re- 
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in the untamed fishing paradise of 
Maine’s lakes and streams. 

Here they fight for a chance to 
be fried over a campfire in the 
pine woods of Maine’s great out- 
door pleasure ground—Aroostook 
Country. 

If the lure of sparkling streams 
teaming with bass, pickerel, perch, 
speckled trout, salmon—big fel- 
lows, full of kick and play—if 
these and sunshine, pure air, and 
pine woods tempt you—send 10c 
now for 160-page magazine, fully 
illustrated. Tells all about it, how 
to get there, what it costs. Write 
now to Passenger department, 56 
Graham Bldg., Bangor, Maine. 





SPORTSMEN 


I have some fine stream 
fishing, good bird shoot- 
ing and cat hunting and 
the best deer and bear 
country to be found this 
side of Alaska. Let me 
rove these statements. 
Write for my highly il- 
lustrated camp booklet 
which will give rates and 
describe my camps and 
country. Address: 


V.E.Lynch, Ashland, Maine 
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‘|Some blue grouse. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Edited by 


MORRIS ACKERMAN 


(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsmen's Guide) 


The object of this department is to 
help sportsmen decide “Where, When 
and What” to hunt and fish. 


If you will write and tell us your 


needs, we will be glad to give you 
complete and reliable information and 
if you wish, we will arrange your trip 
for you. 


THOROFARE RIVER CounTRY — (Rocky 
Mountains) Park County, Wyoming. 
Burlington Koute direct to Cody. Motor 
over Yellowstone Trail to Billings, south- 
west to Cody. Located in the southwest- 
ern part of the county. An extensive area 
around the southeast corner of Yellow- 
stone National Park. In the heart of the 
big game country. Plenty of elk. Lots 
of moose. Black-tail deer abundant. 
Black, cinnamon and grizzly bear hunting 
way above the average bear country. 
Good chance for big horn sheep. Coyotes. 
Mallards, bluebills, 
whistlers, blue wing teal, green wing teal, 
Canada honkers. About 25 miles west of 
the Shoshone River south fork motor road. 
Information and pack outfits from Bar F 
Ranch, Balley. 


Rounp LAke—(Laurentian Mountains) 
Argenteuil County, Quebec. Canadian 
National Railways to Weir. Montreal- 
Huberdeau division. Motor: Montreal, 
Lachute, Brownsburg, Dalesville, Lost 
River, Beven’s Lake to Rousd Lake. 
Eighty miles northwest of Montreal. 
Brook trout in streams. “Red trout” 
(large brook trout) in lakes. Lake trout. 
Small-mouth bass. Great Northern pike. 
In good white-tail deer country. Ruffed 
grouse. Occasional black bear. Rabbits. 
Some ducks. Golf. Beven’s, McDonald, 
Sixteen Island lakes and Rouge River 
fishing waters nearby. Guides, canoes, 
hunting camps and hotel accommodations 
from Round Lake House, Weir. 

WuitTe Point BEAcH—Queens County, 
Nova Scotia. Canadian National Rail- 
ways to Hunt’s Point, one and one-half 
miles. On main trunk highway, near 
south terminal of Annapolis Valley road. 
Six miles west of Liverpool. Located in 
the southwestern section of the province, 
on Atlantic coast. Both salt-water and 
fresh-water fishing. Fifty-acre brook 
trout lake. Atlantic salmon. Brook trout. 
Tuna and other salt-water fish. Five 


It will identify you. 


EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For Hunters and Fishermen. On Eagle Lake, 
one of the famous Fish River chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Cana- 
dian border. Foot of Eagle Lake screened 
in 1922, having improved fishing every year 
since. A group of 18 camps. Ideal location. 
Real comfort, cabins heated and well ven- 
tilated. Running water and electric lights in 
every cabin; half of these have private baths. 
Magnificent views. And the pick of sports. 
In the heart of the big game country; there 
is no limit to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. 
Eagle Lake Camps are Nature at its best. 
Easily reached. For particulars address in- 
quiries to 


SAUL MICHAUD, Msgr. 
Eagle Lake Camps Eagle Lake, Maine 


ATTEAN CAMPS 


Fishing, Hunting, Canoeing, Boating and 


Bathing. 21 Log Cabins. 17 Trout Ponds. 
Fly and Bait Fishing. 100 miles of terri- 
tory. 75 miles of river. Excellent food, 
service and accommodations. Write for 
map and complete illustrated booklet, 


RUEL E, HOLDEN, Prop., Jackman, Maine 


COME TO GOD’S COUNTRY 


Where you will find 144 square miles of fly fishing, 
trolling and bait casting—where you can fish and 
loaf to your heart’s content. Log cabins, good 
grub, comfortable beds, experienced guides. Write 
for booklet and further particulars to 
W. P. McNALLY, Proprietor 
McNally’s Sporting Camps 


Box No. 12 Ashiand, Maine 


EAR SPRING CAMPS 


ON BELGRADE LAKE 
ASS FLY FISHING about May 25th to July Ist, 
60 a @ common occurrence. 
(ALSO TROUT and SALMON) 
EST of individual cabins with running wate? 
and electric lights. 
EAR SPRING WATER used exclusively at 
Camp. Now open, Address 
BEAR SPRING CAMPS Oakland, Me. 


—FOR SALE— 


Ten square miles (6400 acres) Canadian property om 
St. Ignace Island, Laks Superior, located 80 miles east 
of Fort William and 15 miles from Rossport on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Four miies of lake shore; 
two good harbors fcr large boats. Contains several small 
lakes and two brooks, both abounding with speckled trout. 
Property hilly, ‘rising over 900 feet above the Lake. 
Plenty of game. Ideal for raising fur bearing animals. 
Property undeveloped and covered with timber, birches, 
balsams and spruce. Title perfect. Price reasonable 


Further Particulars = .°. = Apply Bex25 =". -——“Forest and Stream 


Where to Go for Muskies, Land Locked 
Salmon, Trout 


KENNEALLY LODGE 


HUDSON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 
Recognized by Ackerman’s Guide, Canadian 
National railways and many prominent Amet- 
ican Sportsmen as The Fisherman’s Paradise 
of Ontario. 
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Shoot Big Game in 
ALASKA 


Thrills await you—pleasure and sport will 
be yours, aS well as a chance for a needed 
rest and relaxation. Shoot that huge Kodiak 
Brown Bear, Grizzly Bear, Glacier Bear, Black 
Bear, Moose, Sheep, Caribou or Goat. 

We are now booking Fall hunting trips, op- 
erating in all parts of Central, Western and 
Southwestern Alaska. Some of America’s 
greatest game hunters have been guided by us 
—this is our fifth year of operation. Boats, 
horses, white guides, etc. furnished. Folder 
and other information will be sent those in- 
terested in a big game hunting expedition with 
rifle or camera. We can furnish ample references. 

trips and expeditions to fit any purse. 


Hunting 
Alaska Guides, Ine. 


ANDY SIMONS, Field M. 
Box R, eee aw 


CLAPPERTON’S CAMPS 
Port Loring, Ont., Can. 


Exclusive and Primitive Fishing and Hunt- 
ing Camps. Everything required for a 
back to Nature Recreation. 


Write for Booklet and Map. 


HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 


Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy. it too. 
Reasonable rates 
HUGHES & KITCHEN 


Jasper Park Box 634 Alberta, Canada 


Sportsmen’s Guides 


Stewart House. M. S. Stewart & Son, Props. 


Professional guides for sportsmen. Salmon and 
Trout fishing. Moose, Deer, Black Bear and the 
best Goose, Duck and Brant shooting in New Bruns- 
wick, Camps and Canoes. Write, phone or wire for 
reservations. Prices to suit. 


M. S. STEWART & SON 
Lower Neguac New Brunswick, Canada 


CROMBIE’S CAMPS 


Located on Skiff Lake in the heart of the fishing 

and hunting territory in New Brunswick. Com- 
fortable cabins and the best of accommodations. 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Square Tail Trout, Speckled 
Trout, and Landlocked Salmon. Prices reasonable. 
Write for rates and information. 


ROBERT CROMBIE, Reg. Guide 


Skiff Lake Canterbury, N. B. Canada 


LOG CABIN CAMPS 


Clean, new cabins; apart by_themselves on shores of 
beautiful Northland lakes. Do your own housekeep- 
ing. Ideal place for tired city folk for summer va- 
cation. Moose, deer, bear, frequently seen right from 
cabin doors. No crowds; secluded; quiet. Finest 
bathing, boating, fishing, canoeing, hiking. Special 
Summer rates. One night on C.P.R. sleeper, with- 
out change, from Toronto. Folder, with 24 actual 
photos, on request. Finest references. 


M. U. BATES, Box 6, Metagama, via Cartier, N.O. 


Club Panache Preserve 
Roberval Lake St. John Quebec, Canada 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Prop. 


Sneckled Trout, Lake Trout, Great Northern Pike 

aud Ouananiche fishing, moose, deer, black bear, and 

wolf hunting. 

Comfortable new cabins, complete outfitting, reliable 

Canadian and Indian guides. 

Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunting 

and fishing locations. 250 square miles of virgin lakes 
Tivers. Write or wire for rates. Booklet on request. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Salmon—Trout. No flies. No m 

\ \ osquitoes. Just 
ay fra fishing, in the heart of Nova Scotia’s 
car ishing territory. Excellent accommodations in- a 
Home-ike tan a. Clean, comfortable, 
booklet, ante tae” ome Cooking. Send for our 


The American House, (F. B. Armour, Prop.) 
Middleton, Nova Scotia, Canada 
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ForEsT AND STREAM 


eo any kind you like...ten miles or 4 thou- 
sand long...inan outdoor wonderland. Great 
Scott, man! If you like wild life, fishing,cam 


-.-you can’t beat this country and 
~~. bewitching streams and lakes 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
5016 Windsor Station, will 


Break away 

this summer for 

an outing you'll 
remember for many 

a day. Fish for bass, 
muskies, Great Northern 
pike,‘wall-eyes’ and trout... 
as big, plentiful and vicious 
as you'll find anywhere. 
Our fishing scouts report 
regularly...tips and infor- 
mation yours for the asking. 
Write and get our help in 
planning a canoe trip that 
ill be a knock-out for 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada thrills and real sport. 


Canadian Paatic 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


A Holiday in the Glorious 
Gatineau Country 


NORTHFIELD LODGE 


(At the end of the road) 
New Black Bass Waters 


TROUT, PICKEREL, PIKE, MOOSE, 
DEER, BEAR, BIRDS 


For Information Write 


GRACES LIMITED 
Gracefield, Que. 


—=-CANADA’S WILDS— 
NORTHERN ONTARIO 


Wabi-Kon Camp 

Lake Timagami 

Ontario, Canada 

Srey ee 2 scree of Ise 
i fis! 2 ides, » and Launches. thing, 
wing. One 't from Toronto or Montreal. cellent table. 


‘rite for Booklets. Asdress 
W. Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Northern Ontario 


CAMP ACOUCHICHING 


Situated in the untouched portion of the 
great Temagami Forest Reserve, offers a won- 
derful opportunity to the enthusiastic fisher- 
man. For descriptive booklet, rates, etc., writeto 

CAMP ACOUCHICHING 
Temagami, Ontario, Canada. 


NORTH OF NIPIGON 


Moose and Bear. Season open 10th Septem- 
ber to 1st December. Everyone secured their 
trophy season of 1928. Canoe trips with trout 
fishing. Camp open all year. Virgin terri- 
tory. Write 

MULVIHILL & ROBERTSON 
Ferland Station, Willet P. O., Ontario, Canada 


HANSEN FISHING CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods District 


Make your reservations now for a wonder- 
ful FISHING TRIP. Located in the heart of 
the Canadian lake region. These camps offer 
you the best to be had in Lake Trout, Musky 
and Bass fishing. Trout fishing is at its best 
in June, also in July, and it is none too early 
to plan your trip. Sixty to one hundred 
miles from the nearest railroad assures you 
of that privacy and exclusiveness you need 
for a successful trip. A special circular on 
request, gives full information. 


KENDALL HANSEN 
Rainy River, Ontario 


or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago, Ill. Phone Crawford 8820 


BEEBRERREERee 8 
TWELVE HUNDRED 


MUSKIES 


—including 220 over 30 Ibs. and 12 over 
45 Ibs. were taken last season at our 
camps in 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
—unexcelled fishing for Muskies, Large 
and Small Mouth Bass, Lake Trout, North- 
ern Pike, etc., in the thousands of lakes 
around our string of camps located at 
Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay, Height of 
Land, and other famous locations, Full 
information on request, Address 


E. D. Calvert, Cedar Island Camp 


Rainy River, Ontario 
BEREHERSBHESESEREEE SE 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


‘‘Where the Family Spirit Prevails 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI ONTARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never to 
be forgotten. Bring the family to the 
north woods. Every home comfort, won- 
derful fishing, hiking, canoeing, bath- 
ing. Good beds, home cooking. Reached 
by rail or auto. Send for illustrated 


booklet. 
R. D. (Bob) MORGAN 


Main 9485 939 Guardian Bldg. Cleveland, O. 
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rivers: Broad, Clyde, Mersey, Medway 
and Sable rivers close by. A few miles 
south of Lake Rossignol. Handy to good 
moose country. Deer. Black bear. Near 
Goose Hills. Goose, brant and duck 
shooting. Tras. Golf (18-hole Donald 
Ross). Guides, boats, canoes and accom- 
modations from Capt. Phil H. Moore, 
White Point Beach. 

BripGeR Lake—(Rocky Mountains) Te- 
ton County, Wyoming. Burlington Route 
direct to Cody. Yellowstone Trail to 
Billings, Montana, southwest to Cody. 
Loeated in the extreme northeast corner 
of the county, one-half mile south of the 
Yellowstone National Park line. The lake 
is about a mile in length and varies in 
width from some 30 feet at the outlet on 
the west end to a half mile at its widest 
part. Excellent cut-throat trout fishing. 
(You can use a bait rod and light-weight 
bass lures in addition to fly rod.) Mal- 
lards, bluebills, whistlers, blue wing teal, 
green wing teal, Canada geese. Situated 
in the heart of excellent big game country. 
Sure bet elk country. Best moose area in 
the United States. Plenty of black-tail 
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country. Coyotes. A few ruffed grouse. 
About 35 miles west of the Shoshone 
River south fork motor road at Valley. 
(Valley is 45 miles via motor southwest 
of Cody.) Information and pack outfits 
from Frank &. Ed’s, Inc., Cody; Max 
Wilde, Cody. 

OmeEMEE—Victoria County (Kawartha 
Lakes) Ontario. Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to Lindsay, motor east. Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Canadian National 
Railways to Peterborough, motor west. 
Between Lindsay and Peterborough. Mo- 
tor north from Kingston Highway at 
Whitby to Sunderland to Lindsay, east on 
Lindsay-Peterborough road. Situated on 
the shore of Pigeon Creek, south of and 
contiguous water of Pigeon Lake. One of 
the best musky grounds on the Kawarthas. 
Large-mouth bass, small-mouth bass. Pan- 
fish. In good duck shooting territory. 
Some grouse, rabbits, squirrels, fox. Deer 
hunting 25 miles north and beyond. In- 
formation and accommodations from Fee’s 
Inn, Fee’s Landing, Omemee. 

Hupson—Rainy River District, Ontario. 
Canadian National Railways. Located 
240 miles east of Winnipeg, 966 miles 
northwest of Toronto. In northern part 
of the province. South of Lac Seul and 
northeast of Lake of the Woods. One of 
the best musky bets in western Ontario. 
So far this Vermilion Lake country has 
been little fished. Vermilion and Little 
Vermilion Lakes are due south of Hud- 
son. There is a string of good camps on 
Little Vermilion, nine miles south of the 
railway. This is the entrance point for 
Red Lake and Woman Lake mining dis- 
tricts. Canoe trips into James and Hud- 
son Bays and the vast country north. 
Moose. Black bear. Some caribou. 
Furred animals. Guides, boats, canoes 
and outfits. For information and accom- 
modations write J. D. Kenneally, Hudson. 


BLue Mountain LAke—(Adirondacks) 
Hamilton County, New York. New York 
Central Railway to Raquette Lake. About 
12 miles via steamer from station. Mo- 
tor: Utica, north to Remsen, Forestport, 
Old Forge, north to Lake, or south from 
Tupper Lake road. (Motor and passenger 
ferry for points north at Raquette Lake.) 
Located in the northeast section of the 
county. Eighteen hundred feet elevation. 
At the foot of Blue Mountain, which is 
nearly 4,000 feet elevation. About half 
way between Long Lake and Indian 
Lake, on motor road. Brook trout in a 
number of nearby streams. Lake trout. 
Deer, black bear, grouse, rabbits. Boats, 
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Nova Scotia... 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Here’s the enchanted land where each 
day’s catch o’ertops the tallest story. 
Wade the forest rivers and row the 
scores of lakes—hear the singing reel 
that tells of a plunging, slashing sal- 
mon on the line—catch your breath as 
your great trout breaks water in a 
shower of silver drops! Never was 
there such sport as you will have in 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. And 
the game laws are reasonable— 
licenses are low, and no sportsman 
would ask more liberal limits. 


VACATION CRUISES 
Including all expenses 


12 Days $130—and up 


Here is a most delightful way to visit this 
enchanted land. Two days at Halifax, two 
days at St. John’s—plenty of good fishing 
nearby and eight glorious days at sea on 
the modern cruise-ships “Ft. St. George” or 
“‘Nerissa,”’ surrounded by all the comforts 
that “Furness” service so well provides. 
Pack your gear and come. 


For reservations, literature, etc., 
address 


FURNESS 
Red Cross Line 


34 Whitehall St. (where Broadway begins) or 
565 Fifth Ave., New York or any Authorised Agent 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 





deer. Good black, cinnamon and .grizzly- 
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TROUT FISHING 


Try ‘a few days fly-fishing in the Pocono Mts, 
“‘Pennsylvania’s Playground.”’ 

Three miles beautiful stream privately owned, pa- 
troled and stocked. Fishermen catered to ‘especially 
during season April 15th to July 3ist. 

Vacationists and tourists accommodated also. Hote} 
open April 15th to Dec. 15th. Rates reasonable, 
Address: 


HENRYVILLE HOUSE, Henryville, Pa. 
SIMPSON & KENNEDY, Bonded Guides 


Jackson’s Hole Jackson, Wyoming 
S-K RANCH 


We specialize in Summer Peck and Fis thins trips. First clas 
camping cornet, eiderdown } sicoping bags , saddle and id pack 
horses, provisions, expert . packers and cooks. Also, sum. 
mer Ranch n guests Spring Be car hinting and fall hunting for Sig 
Game. Elk Sheep and Bear. 30 years ini the 
— in n North West, We. Satisfaction guaranteed, prices on 
application. (Winter ter address 


Mi iN mM. mn 
E. s. x PSO ore KE ll 


WHAT BIRD IS j THAT? 


Frank M. Chapman, 
Curator of Ornith- 
ology in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Na- 
tural History, is prob- 
ably the foremost au- 
oot on aa arp iia 
in America. As editor : 
of Bird Lore and as at FRANK WG Gitarmsy 
author of many ad- a= spec ni 
mirable books he has 
attained the position 
of the leading popu- 
lar scientific writer on 
birds. His books are 
classics, 

The simplest, most au- 
thoritative and most 
complete guide to 
American birds. De- 
scriptions and color 
plates of all the land 
birds east of the Rockies, ounaia = to 
the season in which they appear. 


Illus. 12mo. Net $1.50. 
With one year’s subscription to 
























Forest & STREAM $2.75. 
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A Fisherman’s 
Cruise.... 


to Newfoundland 
MAY 28th to JUNE I lth 


for SALMON! 
SEA TROUT! 


A de luxe cruise on S. S. New Northland, 
from Montreal and Quebec, through the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, via Gaspe, to Corner 
Brook, on Newfoundland’s West Coast. 
Salmon fishing, 4 days, in the heart of 
Newfoundland’s most famous territory. Or, 
sea trout, 3 days, in the Bay of Islands. 
Special entertainments aboard ship. Sight- 
seeing. Wonderful sport and a wonderful 
holiday. 


Cost, inclusive, $165 and up. For details, 
send coupon. 


CLARKE 


Steamship Co., Limited, Dept.-FS. 
19 Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 


Please send details of your Fisherman’s Cruise 
te Newfoundland. 
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A Touch of the Great 
Outdoors 
As for that 
‘Vacant Nook 


Natural lifelike beauty is 
embodied in our mount- 
edspecimens of wild life, 
adding greatly to the 
cozy atmosphere of your 
den, library, country 
homeormountain cabin. 
Yourfavoritegamehead, 

C fur rug or mounted fowl 
4X. from our superb collec- 
tion. Send forourattrac- 


tive illustrated catalog. 


Where Real People Have a Real Vacation 
Located at the edge of the Great North 
Woods and Canadian border. Fine fishing— 
bass, lake trout, pike and great northern pike. 
i lodge with twenty-eight individual 
Electric lighted. Shower, tub and 
steam baths available. Excellent accommoda- 
tions—9-hole ‘golf course within ten minutes’ 
drive. Splendid meals and service. Boating, 
swimming, tennis, bathing and saddle horses. 
Canoe trips into Border Lakes and Canada. 
A Real place for the whole family. Licensed 
airplane. Direct phone and wire connections. 
Reasonable rates. Hay fever unknown. Write 
for circular to-day. 


BURNTSIDE LODGE, Inc. 
Box 248-E 


on Moosehead Lake, Maine 

A vacation camp located in a beautiful rugged 
os and affording the conveniences and comforts 
01 ome. 

EXCELLENT FISHING—SALMON AND TROUT. 
Every camp activity—abundant table—playground for 
children—competent guides. 

Not a large crowded camp, yet offering a big vacation. 
June Ist to Sept. 10th. Booklet and information. 
J. Howard Starr, Colgate University, Hamiiton, N. Y. 


CHANNEL BASS 


(15—50 Ibs.) 


Trout, Bluefish, Sea Bass, Croakers, Sheepshead, 
Mackerel, Kingfish and other game fish. Anglers 
come back to Pamlico Inn year after year. All 
modern convenicnces, excellent guides and reasonable 
rates. Write for information and booklet. 


PAMLICO INN—W. D. Gaskill, Prop. 
Ocracoke, North Carolina 


THE PEE DEE 


Section of South Carolina offers excellent fishin; 
and hunting. Streams alive with large and smal 
mouth black bass, bream and red-breast. Lands 
bordering these streams afford fine hunting for 
partridges, deer and wild turkey. 


Fishing and Hunting Preserves for sale. 


AIKEN & LONG 


Florence, South Carolina 


OZARKS: 


Five acres, river front, virgin timber, fishing, hunt- 
ing, trapping, pearling, motor boating, bathing. 
Splendid camp or bungalow site, vacation or per- 
manent home, fruit and poultry location. 


Accessible by car. $125, $5 monthly. 


HIRAM HUBBARD 


252 Grossman Bidg. Kansas City, Kans. 





Archery, Fishing and Canoe Trip 
COUNSELLORS WANTED 


Three young men to teach fishing and archery 
and to conduct canoe trips in boys’ camp in 
Maine, July and August. Modest salary and 
all expenses. 
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MINNESOTA 





Jportland gf 10,000 Lakes 


Do You want to renew friendly relations with Nature? 
Then come to her front door... Minnesota! 

For here you'll find not just a dozen...or a hundred 

--.but 10,000 crystal-clear, grass-and-tree-bordered 

lakes within reach of your car...or the bus and rail- 

road. Explore the virgin Superior National Forest 

by canoe...or live a life of ease in a cozy lake- 
side cabin or modern resort hotel. 

Fish...and catch prize bass, trout, pike and 
“muskie.”” Swim, row, sail...ride, motor, play 
golf, dance...or just do some honest loafing in 

the bright sunshine and tonic air. You’ll like 
the hospitable people...and the reasonable 
prices for supplies and accommodations, 
Special low bus and rail fares are in effect, 
And be sure to bring the family. A Min- 
nesota vacation is the best health insurance 
you can buy for them. 


‘‘Live Where You Can Play 
and Prosper’’ 


- Investigate the countless oppor- 

tunities for a successful business 

in this prosperous year ’round 
playground. 


Farming and Dairying 
Minnesota last year had a farm 
production of $683,663,000 of 
which $187,000,000 was in 
dairy products. Here is op- 
portunity for you, too. Send 
coupon today for informative 
booklets—F ree! 


Ten Thousand Lakes - 
Greater Minnesota 
Association 
St. Paul - Minneapolis - Duluth 


** We’d Sure Like to Have You With Us This Year” 


10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Assn.; . 
Dept. 31, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send Free booklets I’ve checked. 
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guides, accommodations. Information 
from Faulkner’s Inn; Blue Mountain 
House; Potter’s Cottages; Maple Lodge; 
Hedges; Glenbrook Inn; all addressed at 
Blue Mountain Lake. 

PAuL SmiITH’s—(Adirondacks) Franklin 
County, New York. New York Central 
Railway to Lake Clear, trolley or motor 
to resort. Motor: Albany, north through 
Saratoga Springs, Glens Falls, Elizabeth- 
town, Jay, Saranac Lake, northwest to 
resort. Located on the St. Regis chain of 
lakes, in the north-central part of the 


“Who fired that shot?” he asked. 

I pointed to Flora and then he had to 
explain again all about the briers setting 
his gun off. 

“The dogs jumped two bears in there. 
Plunder went after one, and the rest of 
the dogs started after the other. They 
must have crossed trails, for they are all 
after the same bear now,” explained 
Spence. “One of you fellows ought to 
have gotten a shot at that bear, he went 
to the ‘cut over’ and circled back in 
here.” 

I didn’t say anything about seeing the 
bear and letting my rifle get away from 
me or both of those fellows would never 
have gotten over kidding me about it. 
The dogs seemed to be running in circles. 

“They are crowding him now. He'll 
either stop and put up a fight or take a 
tree in a few minutes,” John informed us. 

-“T hope he takes a tree for I ain’t goin’ 
in there again if, I never kill a bear,” ad- 
mitted Flora. 

Spence instructed me to go back to the 
“cut over,” left Flora to watch the tram, 
and he struck off into the underbrush in 
the direction of the dogs. 

Before I was half way to my stand I 
heard the dogs baying and knew that 
they had either treed the bear or cornered 
him and he was putting up a fight. As 
they seemed to be nearer the clearing 
than they were the tram, I hurried over, 
hoping to get a shot. The camera I left 
hanging to a gum sapling along the tram, 
wasn’t taking any chances on losing the 
rifle again on account of it. 

Just as I reached the “cut over” I heard 
old Plunder let out a yelp. I knew the 
fight was on. I soon learned that it was 
a running battle and that they were head- 
ing towards the tram again. A deer, 
when chased by a pack of hounds, usually 
heads into the wind and keeps going, but 
with a bear it is different. He takes a 
tree, stops for a fight, or tries to get away 
in any direction that he can. The best 
way to get a shot is to stay as near the 
dogs as possible and make every short cut 
to head the bear that you can. 

I could tell from the way the dogs were 
heading that the bear was going to cross 
the tram, and was wondering where 
Flora was. Reaching the stump where I 
had lost my rifle on the first trip to the 
clearing, I climbed up and waited and 
listened. 

Suddenly I heard a crackling sound’ in 
the bushes near me and a large-doe 
poked her head above_ the alders and 
looked_ me over. She probably knew it 
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A Dismal Swamp 
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county, north part of the Adirondacks. 
One of the most famous old-time land- 
marks in the mountains. Brook trout. 
Lake trout. Deer, black bear, grouse and 
rabbits. Many lakes and streams nearby. 
Golf. For further information and ac- 
commodations write Paul Smith Hotel 
Company, Paul Smith’s. 

Bic Moose—(Adirondacks) Herkimer 
County, New York. New York Central 
Railway direct from Utica. Motor: Utica, 
north through Foresport, Old Forge, to 
Eagle Bay, then west to Big Moose. In 
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Bringing him in. 


was closed season as far as she was con- 
cerned. But I. was wondering why she 
should stay that close to a pack of hounds 
in full cry. After a moment’s hesitation 
she came on out in the clearing and I 
saw that she was limping badly. Then 
it occurred to me that probably she was 
what the pack was after when old Plunder 
was after the bear. She had evidently 
fallen over something and hurt a leg as 
she made no effort to hurry off even after 
I had waved my arms and shouted to her. 
I watched her all the way across the 
clearing. The dogs were still baying and 
I was afraid they would work back to the 
clearing with the bear before she got 
away. 

But the bear was keeping them busy 
and I was wondering why Spence didn’t 
go in and try for a shot. After waiting 
about ten minutes, I decided that Spence 
and Flora were waiting for the dogs to 
force the bear out on the tram as it was 
awfully thick in where they were and 
water was almost knee deep in places. 

I waited another ten minutes and then 
started to the tram again. As I reached 
it I heard a shot and hurried on up to- 
wards the canal. I found Flora standing 
up on a tree that had been blown over. 
He was fully ten feet from the ground. 

“Where’s Spence?” I asked. 

“Gone in to the dogs,” he replied, 
getting a better foothold in the tree. 

The dogs were less than a hundred 
yards away, but it was dangerous busi- 
ness forcing one’s way through a mass of 
undergrowth almost impenetrable. It 
“wasn’t my idea of a proper way to get a 
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the northern part of the county. Western 
edge of the Adirondacks. Gateway to 
Big Moose, Darts and Twitchell Lakes, 
Forty lakes, ponds, and many streams 
nearby. Brook trout. Lake trout. Deer, 
black bear, grouse, rabbits. Good fur 
territory. For further information, canoes, 
guides ang accommodations write Higby 
Camp; Hotel Glenmore; Lakeview Lodge; 
Dart’s Camp; Camp Waldheim; Twit- 
chell Lake Inn; Ainsworth Camp; Water- 
man’s Camp; New Burdick Camps and 
Bungalows. 


Bear Hunt 






shot at a bear, but I felt a little ashamed 
to leave Spence in there to do all the 
rough stuff, so taking another look to see 
that the rifle was loaded, I started on 
down the tram opposite to where the dogs 
were carrying on. 

Spence was whooping and yelling at 
the top of his voice trying to keep the 
dogs from being ripped to pieces, but they 
were evidently giving the bear consider- 
able trouble as he was moving nearer the 
tram, though in the direction of Flora’s 
tree. I propped one foot on a snag and 
held my rifle at ready in the event he 
started across the tram, and yelled to 
Flora to look out, for the dogs were 
forcing the bear out. 

“Wait a minute, I’m coming down there 
with you. This gun might hang up or 
something and I’ve got rheumatism and 
can’t run.” 

But the way he came down that tree 
didn’t show any signs of his being crip- 
pled with rheumatism. Before he could 
get to the tram the bear popped out of 
the underbrush and started to cross the 
right of way, but the dogs wouldn’t give 
him a chance. They were darting in and 
out nabbing at his heels. I couldn’t shoot 
for fear of hitting Flora or one of the 
dogs—there was just an animated pile of 
dogs and bear. A yelp from a dog now 
and then was proof that the bear was 
holding his own. 

I was so interested in the fight I forgot 
all about Spence and Flora until Spence 
came smashing through the underbrush on 
the right of way, his hat gone and his 
clothes torn. 

“Don’t let that bear kill my dogs,” he 
yelled and started running towards them. 

Then- we discove.ed Flora on a stump, 
his gun barrel wobbling like the wheel on 
a bent wagon axle, trying to find a 
spot on that bear that he could shoot at 
without hitting a dog. Suddenly there 
was a roar from his gun and the bear 
went down. 


But Flora was nowhere in sight. The 
gun had kicked him off the log and it 
took him fully a minute to get up, and 
by the time he was up so was the bear, 
and the dogs circling to get a nip at him. 
I was still afraid to try a shot at him. 
Spence was yelling himself hoarse trying 
to save his dogs. The load of buckshot 
that Flora sent into the bear set him wild. 
He made one sweep of that terrible fore- 
paw and sent one of the young dogs sail- 
ing through the air, and got in a lick at 
old Plunder before he could back away. 
Before the dogs could get reorganized the 
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bear turned and started down the tram in 
Flora’s direction. 

“Shoot him!” I yelled. 

But the dogs had piled in again and 
Spence yelled, “Don’t shoot, you'll hit a 
dog!” 

But his warning was wasted. 
bear was entirely too close to Flora for 
comfort. Dogs or no dogs, there was a 
roar from his gun and buckshot went 
singing through the air. I dived off the 
tram road on one side and Spence dived 
off on the other. 

Bang, bang, went Flora’s gun again. 
The bear and the dogs were almost on 
top of him when he let go for the fourth 
time and the bear went down for good. 
There was still some fight left in him and 
he managed to rip open a flank on one of 
the dogs when they piled in on him. 
Flora was trying to get more shells in his 
gun and Spence was throwing dogs right 
and left to keep them from going in and 
getting torn up. I could have finished the 
job with a shot from the Savage, but it 
was Flora’s bear and of course his to 
finish. He finally got his gun loaded and 
sent in the finishing shot. 

The hunt was over. There we were, 
a mile in the swamp with a three hun- 
dred and fifty-pound bear and two crip- 
pled dogs. 

“Why didn’t you kill him with your .32 
pistol?” I asked Flora. 

“Lost it in the swamp back there.” 
(And he had for a fact.) “I had it in 
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briers; must have lost it then.” 


Evidently thinking it was useless as a/| 
weapon for bear, he had made no effort | 


to find it. 

The dogs were not as badly hurt as we 
thought. Spence made a few emphatic re- 
marks in regard to Flora’s spraying those 
buckshot so close to us and then we made 
our plans for getting the bear out of the 
swamp. 

I was to go back out to the car and 
get an axe and a coil of rope that we had 
brought along. It took an hour for me 
to make the trip and return. We at first 
decided to tie the rope on and drag the 
bear out, but we found that it would take 
the rest of the day to get out at that rate, 
so we.cut a gum sapling, tied Mr. Bear’s 
feet, slung him on the sapling, and tried 


- that, Spence carrying one end of the pole 


and Flora the other. 


The first fifty yards was easy, but the | 


bear’s head was dragging and we stopped 
and slung that with a rope and started 
again. By the time we got to the clearing 
I would have guessed his weight at any- 
where from a thousand pounds to a ton as 
I had to take a turn at one end of the 
pole occasionally. 

We loaded the bear and the dogs in 
the car and started into town. 

“Think you can kill a bear with a .32 
pistol now?” I asked Flora. 


“H— no, it took four loads of buckshot 


and he’d got me then if it hadn’t been 
for the dogs,” he replied truthfully. 


In Foreign Coverts 


(Continued from page 423) 


Four drives make up the afternoon’s 
sport which ends at about half past four. 
What with shooting and walking between 
the different beats we have been busy 
since ten-thirty, so that an hour’s rest and 
refreshment at the Count’s chateau makes 
a welcome wind-up to a delightful day in 
the open. The game is laid out in neat 
rows on the terrace and each guest is 
presented with some birds. My _ host 
apologizes for what he says has been a 
very poor day, but I cannot help thinking 
that ninety head, mostly partridge, would 
be considered enough sport for eight guns 
in many parts of America to-day. And 
where indeed can such shooting be had 
in the vicinity of any of our large cities? 
Yet in less than two hours after leaving 
the chateau we are back in Paris, in 
ample time to get a hot tub, change and 
keep an engagement to go to the new 
review at the Moulin Rouge. 

That stretch of country in about the 
centre of France and lying to the south — 
of the river Loire, known as La Sologne, 
is from its nature, the most favored resort 
of game. Level to moderately rolling, this 
land of a light sandy soil is generously 
covered with extensive forests of pine 
and oak. Scattered lakes, streams, rudy 
ponds and marshes afford favorite stopping 
places for duck and snipe, while the thick 
coverts, the open stretches of heather and 
small cultivated fields offer all that can 
be desired to the birds and animals of the 
upland. Farming here is not on a large 
scale, but sufficient grain is grown to 
make an attractive change of diet to the 
denizens of the nearby coverts. With the 
added advantages of a very temperate 
climate it would seem hard to find a 
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district more admirably adapted to mixed 
shooting. Pheasant shooting boxes and 
extensive preserves dot the countryside in 
all directions, and the game books show 
a diversified sprinkling of pheasant, par- 
tridge (gray and red), woodcock, snipe, 
chuck, chevreuil (deer), wild boar, hare 
and rabbit. Of a natural picturesqueness 
of landscape and with that soft pungent 
air of the pine lands it would indeed 
seem hard to find a neighborhood more 
alluring to the sportsman. 

Fortune favored me, and it was here 
that I spent many week ends during the 
past season, until we finished up, in a 
blaze of glory, over the Christmas and 
New Year holidays. We motored down 
from Paris on Christmas Eve and after 
stopping at Orleans for lunch another 
hour brought us to the hospitable portals 
of Le Coudray, a delightful old house 
nestling in the southern edge of a great 
forest of pines. The sun was just setting, 
and as we rolled smoothly up the long 
driveway, rabbits scampered across our 
path to the shelter of the bordering wood 
and the hoarse call of cock pheasants 
could be heard before they settled down 
to the quiet of the night’s roost. On the 
front steps we are greeted by our host, 
my old friend Henri, who has been busily 
conferring with Jean, his head-keeper, 
over the morrow’s sport. Jean has again 
seen the tracks of several chevreuil (deer) 
that have thus far escaped us, and he is 
anxious to leave no stone unturned for a 
successful Christmas shoot. The bags go 
upstairs, gun cases into the gun room, 
then in the long library we find a gay 
party of holiday-makers. Everybody 

(Continued on page 477) 
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Statler 
service 


awaits 
you in 
six cities 


So you get “Statler Service” here, 
from employees trained in an inter- 
ested helpfulness to guests. 

You get the comforts of radio in 
your room, a morning paper under 
your door, running ice water, a bed- 
head reading lamp, and other 
“extra” conveniences for which 
you aren’t charged extra. 

You get the benefit of rates which 
are fixed and unchanging, regard- 
less of conditions—and every 
room’s rate is posted, in plain 
figures, in that room. 

And you get a guarantee of your 
satisfaction, from the time you 
come in the door. 

In any of six cities you can have 
“Statler Service.” 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
[Hotel Pennsylvania} 
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a doggy ramble along the banks of the river that 

flows by his home, the Sunlin Estate near Flint, 
Michigan. He traveled farther than usual, for there were 
scents in the air and along the trail that lured him deep 
into the homes of the wild folk. In a secluded spot he 
placed his foot on the pan of a carefully hidden steel trap. 
In a flash two sharp steel prongs penetrated his flesh and 
two powerful jaws clamped down upon his leg and fore 
foot. Frantically he tugged at the tethered chain and his 
wild barks to attract attention became weaker and weaker 
and were finally lost in smothered moans. 

It was the kind of weather in which people remained 
indoors and trappers do not follow up their trap lines. 
For a week the 
mercury hovered 
close to zero and for 
four long days and 
longer nights Buster 
lay there starving, 
freezing and help- 
less. Then the 
weather moderated 
and the trappers vis- 
ited their lines, and 
Buster was released. 
He was close to 
death, but fortunate- 
ly enough strength 
remained for him to 
drag himself back to 
the home of those he 
loved. He was de- 
lirious from _ pain 
and exposure. His 
foot was frozen and 
gangrene set in. No 
time was lost in 
hurrying him to a 
veterinary hospital 
where an operation 
was performed and 
the gangrenous leg 
amputated below 
the second joint. 
The operation was a 
success and as he 
slowly regained his 
strength his mistress, 


[: was early in February when Buster started out for 


The Dog 


In Training — 
Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Four Days In a Steel Trap 


Buster with the artificial leg that 
Mrs. L. F. Sunlin of Flint, Mich. 
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Mrs. Sunlin, who had nursed him all through his troubles, 
went to work improvising an artificial leg for him. It 
was she who designed the little leather boot supported by 
stays of featherbone which give and bend. It was equipped 
with a rubber sole padded inside with several layers of 
thick felt and a top layer of soft sheep-skin. The strap- 
ping of this leg to the amputated limb was an interesting 
event. He realized that all the work and worry and fre- 
quent fittings were for his own good. The new leg is 
strapped to the amputated limb and held up by a harness, 
He has learned to handle it with confidence and now plays 
and romps almost as well as he could before he lost his leg. 
Buster’s experience is one of those unusual cases. It is 
an example of what can be done for the relief of our four 
footed friends by 
care and _resource- 
fulness, and we are 
sure that its publica- 
tion will arouse a 
keener appreciation 
of the dangers that 
lie in the promiscu- 
ous setting of steel 
traps. There should 
be a law requiring 
trappers to take out 
a license and visit 
their trap lines at 
least once in twenty- 
four hours. Those 
who fail to do so 
should have their 
licenses revoked, and 
the setting of steel 
traps within the lim- 
its of cities or close 
to settled areas 
should be absolutely 
prohibited. 


Mental Traits 
Transmitted 


The first definite 
evidence that mental 
traits are transmit- 
ted from parents to 
offspring by heredity 
is announced here in 
a study with dogs 





made by his mistress, 
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made by Leon F. Whitney, Executive Sec- | 
retary of the American Eugenics Society. 
Writing in the current issue of the Jour- 
nal of Heredity, Mr. Whitney describes 
his breeding experiments with dogs which 
point unquestionably to the conclusion 
that whether a huntng dog does or does 
not naturally “give tongue”’—or bark—on 
the trail is dependent exclusively upon 
his heredity. Mr. Whitney points out 
that this represents the first fully con- 
trolled experiment for tne demonstration 
of the inheritance of mental aptitudes, 
since the matings have been arranged 
with this specific end in view; and he 
holds that since the genetic process of 
inheritance is identical among all living 
creatures, this discovery obviously points 
to a like conclusion as to human mental 
traits. 

“This propensity (the manner of trail- 
ing) has nothing to do with training,” 
Mr. Whitney declares. “It is exhibited 
very early in the life of the dog and 
generally is observed the first time the 
dog follows an animal track of his own 
accord.” The writer then describes a se- 
ries of matings which he made between 
members of the hound family, all “open” 
trailers, that is, those which give tongue 
on the trail, and members of mute trail- 
ing breeds, like the airedale, the “collie,” 
the cocker spaniel, etc. “The... progeny 
of these crosses produced only open trail- 
ing dogs,” says Mr. Whitney, the open- 
trailing trait being dominant, and con- 
tinues: 

“In no instance has a pair of pure-bred 
hounds been known to produce offspring 
which would not bay on the trail. 

“In no instance has a pair of pure-bred 
mute trailing dogs been known to produce 
open trailers. ‘This is the universal ex- 
pectancy of dog breeders. 

“It is interesting to note that in all cases 
observed where a hound with the char- 
acteristic round full note to his voice has 
been mated with a still trailer, the pups 
have all had the type of voice of the still 
trailer; that is, a yap instead of a drawl. 
For example, a collie mated with a hound 
produces offspring which have the typical 
yap of the collies. The drawl of the 
hound’s voice is apparently recessive. 

“Only one pair of such offspring has 
been mated and the results were inter- 
esting. An old-fashioned tan shepherd 
dog so common to the country, was mated 
toa pure hound. The pups were all open 
trailers. Two of the pups were mated. 
They were yellowish colored, with hair 
almost as short but slightly longer than 
the hound’s. Two of the pups from this 
mating were retained. One was long- 
haired and tan and the other was short- 
haired and black and tan. It might have 
been expected that the dog which looked 
more like the hound grandparent would 
have been an open trailer, while the pup 
which looked like the shepherd grand- 
parent would have been a still trailer. 
Actually this expectation was not realized. 
The dog with the long hair is an open 
trailer; the one with the short hair, black 
and tan in color, is a still trailer. The 
segregation is definite.” 


Raising a Pup 

The latest book from the prolific pen 
of a well known writer on canine sub- 
- is Your Puppy by Josephine Z. 
ine. 

Persuasive, never didactic, this book is 
a pleasure to read. One wishes there 
were more of it. Those who happen to 


own the puppy before they own the book 
will be substantially assisted while those 
who happen to buy the book first will not 
rest, we venture, until they have bought 
the pup. 
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WHO SAID... 


SPRATT'S 
DOG BISCUITS? 


They’re great! Appetizing! Health- 
ful! Made according to a formula 
which 75 years of experience has 


proved best for dogs! Leading vet- 
erinarians use and recommend them 
regularly! 

Send for free samples today! 
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Medicines & Food 


vr 
The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ef- 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
Ask for your 


and feeding of dogs. 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


lb. 2250 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 


Seidel’s Shooting Dog Kennels 


Thirty-four years experience in devel- 
oping shooting dogs on Grouse, Quail 


and Pheasant.—Excellent References. 
A. E. SEIDEL 
Danville 
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Your Dog 
needs 
CHARCOAL! 


KEN-L-RATION contains all 
the food elements so necessary 
to the dog. Pure charcoal is 
indispensable, and just the 
correct amount of this valuable ingredient is 
contained in every can of Ken-L-Ration: 
Pure meat, cereals, cod liver oil and charcoal 
“make Ken-L-Ration the perfect dog food. 
Do not accept substitutes. 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
110 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, IIL 


Ken-L-Ration is sold in 
more than 50,000 stores. 
Ask for it by name. 





THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 


YOUR DOG 


Health, strength, and 
extra vitality when 


you have these appe- 
tizing products on the 
daily feeding schedule, 


Miller’s A-l 
Dog Foods 


Ask your dealer to- 
day, insist on Miller’s, 
if he cannot supply you send ten cents for 
your copy of “Dog Care Simplified” and 
crisp fresh samples of the foods. 

BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
692 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


Feed your dog a balanced food 
Send for FREE Sample of 


BENNETTS 


Mee Te 


Doc & Puppy Bescurrs 
Sold at all dealers 

F. H. BENNETT BISCUIT COMPANY. 

Avenue D & 10th Street, N. Y. 





all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to 
bulld. Simply drive post sections In ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog —— 
= Inch mesh No. 11 gauge, sold to you at deal- 

ces. 
Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer-- 
prices on wire fencing. No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


Established 1878 


1255 Tyler St.N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Modern Rifle Ammunition 


in keeping his barrel in shape to do ac- 
curate shooting. The closer grouping, 
and the hits made on game, are due just 
as much to rustless primers as to higher 
velocities. 


Specialized Bullets 


Another vital step in modernizing rifle 
ammunition was to bring the bullets up 
to their job. The deadliness of plain lead 
is world-famous, but about 1500 f. s. ve- 
locity is its limit. At faster speeds the 
stresses of impact cause lead to .splash 
into bird shot. 

The first soft-point bullets were nothing 
but lead with bases and sides protected 
against the fusing heat of smokeless gases 
by a jacket of harder metal. These were 
the bullets that did not prove reliable on 
game. They mushroomed too little or too 
much, depending on the velocity, on how 
the lead cores were alloyed, how far away 
the game was, and what part of the ani- 
mal was penetrated. 

There were so many of these “depend- 
ings” that the factories, after a while, got 
wise to the fact that no one bullet con- 
struction would do—the right track at 
last. . : 

Our expanding or mushrooming bullets 
to-day are built strictly to meet the pe- 
culiar conditions and the intended work 
of each load. They vary widely one from 
another. The jackets of those to be used 
at high speed and on heavy game are 
made three times as thick as jackets of 
small-game bullets. You see hollow points 
no larger than a good sized needle, and 
others half the diameter of the bullet. 
You see soft noses from a quarter-inch 
long down to pin-points. 

The expanding features of these mod- 
ern bullets are nicely balanced against 
their velocities and striking energies. 


-When they are fired in proper loads and 


into proper game they seldom fail tu 
penetrate into the vitals, fully mush- 
roomed. 

To illustrate their effectiveness and 
their high specialization, take these inci- 
dents. One of the most popular bullets, a 
Western Lubaloy open point of 30 caliber, 
recently was fired into a medium-sized 
deer. It struck in the breast, made an 
awful mess of the shoulder, cut off two 
ribs on the opposite side, but did not 
emerge. All its tremendous energy was 
confined inside the animal. 

Reports from Canada covering several 
hundreds of these bullets and loads’ fired 
into big game show invariable prompt 
kills. The bullets quite often did not 
penetrate entirely through and out. 


Some of these same bullets were hand- 
loaded, as an experiment, to the low ve- 
locity of 1500 or 1600 f. s., and were 
fired into white pine wood. They pene- 
trated fifteen inches of it without ex- 
panding or deforming at all. Repeated 
trials in woodchucks at this low velocity 
failed to mushroom them. 


That’s the point—every bullet does its 
work splendidly, within the limits set for 
it. No other type of bullet could do as 
well. In fact, modern ammunition is so 
much more destructive that it would not 
have been tolerated in early American 
days. It does ruin a lot of meat. BUT 
we are no longer meat hunters. We limit 
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ourselves to one animal, rather than be 
satisfied to wound a number that escape. 
We need the very best of tools. 


Handloading Rustless Ammunition 


Young Bill Hoover is interested in 
handloading some of his own cartridges 
at home. He wants reduced loads, hasn’t 
much money, but lots of time. 

The primers are available, in all center 
fire sizes, or at least Remington Klean- 
bore primers are sold separately to 
shooters. The factory, however, cautions 
buyers that while these primers are the 
same as are used in the factory-loaded 
Kleanbore cartridges, they are not guaran- 
teed to give rustless results. The reason 
stated is 
home reloaded cartridges may- be all 
wrong; may, in fact, be rust-producing 
due to causes other than primers. 


The Bureau of Standards proved that 
smokeless powders fully burned, leave 
no fouling that is harmful to steel, or cor- 
rosive, any more than so much wheat 
flour. In fact, when lead bullets are fired, 
the powder and lead fouling together 
form a slight protective coat over the 
inner surface. When jacketed bullets are 
fired, the barrel steel is left clean and 
neutral. A light oiling or greasing then 
will protect it fully. 

If the powder is not burned completely, 
however, it leaves fouling that does cor- 
rode or rust steel. That is most of the 
story in a few words. 

Handloaded ammunition can be as rust- 
less, non-corrosive, stainless, or “klean- 
bore” as factory cartridges, if the loads 
are balanced and the cases clean. If 
dirty cases are used, containing residue 
from old-fashioned primers or from partly 
burned powder, the result will be a rust- 
ing of the rifle bore not cleaned in the 
old-fashioned way, with water. 

As for cases fired with previous rustless 
loads, and reloaded without being washed, 
the evidence is about 99 per cent to the 
effect that the new load will give no cor- 
rosive fouling. In a recent test made 
here, forty cases were properly loaded 
and fired several times throughout the 
summer, without cleaning the rifle. Only 
once did rust appear. Probably that came 
as a result of some moist dirt in one or 
two of the cases causing incomplete burn- 
ing of a little powder. 

Cases fired with old primers can be 
cleaned by washing with soap, or a soda 
solution, or can be cleaned chemically as 
described in the handbooks. 


The new primers, unfortunately, contain 
mercury fulminate, which makes the brass 
of cartridge cases grow brittle soon after 
firing. Twenty or thirty years ago this 
action of fulminate primers was discov- 
ered and warned against. As a result, 
non-fulminate primers were produced by 
all the factories, and are used by hand- 
loaders, although the fulminate type, 
more dependable in storage, has been con- 
tinued in factory cartridges to a large ex- 
tent. 


Cases fired with non-fulminate primers 
often last through fifty or a hundred re- 
loadings without cracking. Cases fired 
with fulminate primers of any kind may 
crack within half a dozen reloadings. In 
addition, they are dangerous when re- 


“reasonable.” Conditions of the _ 









loaded at all to develop maximum pres- 
sure in any caliber, for the brittle brass 
may crumble and let the wreckage back 
into the rifle action and the shooter’s face. 


To get a balanced load, giving clean, 
neutral fouling, use a powder and a 
charge of it, that will burn completely 
within the pressure limits you require to 
get the desired velocity. The .30-30 full 
power cartridge, for instance, usually de- 
velops a pressure of between 30,000 and 
40,000 pounds per square inch. For such 
burning conditions, Lightning and No. 18 
powders were designed. The .30-1906 
cartridge, giving 45,000 to 50,000 pounds 
pressure, takes different powders, such as 
No. 1147, No. 15%, No. 17%, No. 300, 
and HiVel, Attempts to burn these 
powders in reduced charges may result 
in rust-producing fouling in the gun. 


At pressures from 30,000 pounds down 
to 25,000 or somewhat lower, No. 1204 
and Sharpshooter powders burn com- 
pletely. Within this range comes the 
high speed .25-20 and .32-20 loads, and 
many mid-range charges in the larger 
cartridges. Here, also, Lightning, HiVel 
and No. 18 powders possibly but not cer- 
tainly, burn “rustlessly.” 


Below 25,000 pounds, down to around 
15,000 or so, is a region of pressure where 
No. 80 and Unique powders burn com- 
pletely. Many of the reduced loads fall 
in this class. The rustless business is 
tricky here, for changes in bullet weight 
and form effect pressures greatly. A 
thoughtful and well-informed handloader 
can keep his conditions right, but hap. 
hazard combinations are likely to leave 
the kind of fouling that makes rust. 

The light reduced loads, using shotgun 
smokeless and pistol powders, are even 
more exacting. It is easier with them to 
get corrosive fouling. The heavier loads 
of this class are safer in this respect than 
loads extremely light. Use heavier bul- 
lets, anyhow, even at very low velocities. 
All the very short, light bullets are hard 
to load to make rustless ammunition. 
They do not build up pressures and com- 
plete the powder burning except at very 
high speeds. 

One frequent cause of incomplete burn- 
ing of powder is damp or weakened 
primers. A strong, hot flame is more 
necessary with reduced loads than with 
full loads. Rustless results are possible 
only when the primers have been stored 
in a dry, cool place, and the fresher they 
are, the better. 

Any full power charge of powder and 
bullet named in the Powder Companies’ 
leaflets and on powder canister labels 
should give rustless results. To give a 
list of reduced charges in various calibers, 
that usually would be all right, would 
take too much space here. A few exam- 
ples only can be given: 


.250 Savage 13.5 gr. No. 80 powder, 86 
gr. cast bullet, hard. 

25-35 and .25 Remington, 12 gr. No. 80 
powder, 110 gr. cast bullet. 

-303 Savage, 12 gr. Bulk Shotgun, 150 gr. 
cast bullet. 

30-40 Krag, 15 gr. No. 80 powder, 170 
or 180 gr. bullet. 

.30-1906 Spfd. 25 gr. Lightning powder, 

200 gr. cast bullet, g. k. 
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Modern ammunition is high in velocity 
and more dependably accurate. It is spe- 
cialized for its particular job. It is rust- 
less in the gun bore. Its bullets find the 
game easier, and if an intelligent selec- 
tion has been made, it kills the game 
more speedily. Its increased effectiveness 
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is a fortunate thing in these days of little 
woodcraft and need for conservation, bu 
Andrew Hoover has a hard time getting 
acquainted with it. He has to learn the 
fine points all over again. His son Bill 
will probably be the one to teach him, at 
that. 


Some Unusual Ballistics, Old and Modern 


Muzzle 200 Yd. Energyat Bestav. MHead-lead Trajectory Trajectory 

Old Loadings Velocity Velocity 200yds. group at ongame 3inches midway of 
Cartridge < £.'55 ft. Ibs. 200 yds. 200 yds. midway of 200 yds. 

PG BORE. 5 os cece; 1380 820 150 in, «= * “32 fe 100 yds. 14 in. 
.44-40-200........ 1300 750 250 1 * 34 “ 95 * 16“ 
SRESS-2 ass cease 1320 1024 600 e. * 26" tig =“ 13:6“ 
yo ae 1373 1070 825 S 2s * 16. “ i <* 
30-30-87 is o:s:00 2020 1493 $20 e5 1 “ 150 “ 6 « 
40-40-2200. 2.602.008 2010 1590 1200 e ¢ a 160 “ 5.4 * 

Modern Loadings 

FS -20-GEs cc nceces 2200 1680 375 qe ™ 13* 25 “ s. * 
AIA DOANO se oes 300s 2000 1400 360 Ged Hs“ 130 “ gs “ 
.25 Rimless-87.... 2700 2125 875 be rm” 200.“ q -< 
Mid iee ale s:6.<'we's'« 2350 1820 960 gS 14 “ 165 “* 4 « 
.250 Savage-87.... 3000 2340 1040 414 10 “ 225 « 2.5 « 
.250 Savage-100... 2825 2175 1025 4y 1 235 « 23 « 
270 Winch.-130... 3160 2790 2200 4y“ 6“ 260 “* Gio 
7mm. West.-139.. 2830 2320 1600 su“ 16 aig“ Far" 
.40-30-220..... 0.20 2550 2000 975 os 13 “ 180 “ 3.4 « 
30-30-1656 66 wus 2250 1720 1085 4“ 15 “ 175 “ 4.5 “ 
50-40-1680: <0.5.0:00 2450 2000 1525 5. 13 * 190 “ 3.4 “ 
30-06-110........ 3500 2820 1925 56° eo 260 * 1.8 “ 
30-06°280. 26000 3000 2521 2200 $4" ie“ ae 2.3 
$0-06-B9O vio0:+ 0:0: 2700 2325 2200 5 3 i“ ae 26“ 
.30-06-220........+ 2400 1930 1725 oF" 2S 180 “ 3.5 
35 Rem.-200...... 2250 1835 1600 5 Ss 14 * 165 “ 4 « 


Note: HEAD-LEAD is computed for an animal running broadside at a speed of 


30 miles an hour, 200 yards away. 


In Foreign Coverts 
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seems to be talking at once and one 
catches snatches of remarks on shooting 
from snipe to elephants, the spiciest bit 
of gossip from town, or the Count so-and- 
so’s insulting remarks in the Senate to a 
detailed description of that darling little 
hat just down from Reboux’s! But soon 
we all troop off to dress for dinner, pass- 
ing under doorways festooned with great 
bunches of holly and mistletoe. The din- 
ner itself leaves nothing to be desired— 
turkey stuffed with marrons to mince pies 
and flaming plum pudding, and every 
guest is remembered by a Christmas tree 
groaning with gifts. 

There are only five guns in the party, 

but in spite of a late evening, eight thirty 
A. M. sees us on our way to the first 
drive. 
I am stationed in a narrow neck of tim- 
ber. joining two large stretches of the 
wood. Forest animals prefer the shelter 
of their own coverts and will not take to 
the open when startled, except as a last 
resource, therefore, mine was a good run- 
way between the two forests. An age-old 
bank and ditch boundary fence stretched 
through the wood all overgrown with 
vines and young saplings and just to our 
side of an angle formed by the bank I 
took my stand well screened by some dead 
pine tops. The covert was not very dense 
and one could see well enough to get a 
shot at anything within range. With any 
particularly shy bird or animal the abso- 
lute absence of any movement on the part 
of the sportsman is of greater importance 
than the best of blinds, so there I stood 
like a catven image hardly batting an 
eyelid. 

A horn blew away off in the wood— 
then a distant shout—then a shot—then 
nothing more was heard and there I stood 
like a wooden Indian looking and listen- 
ing, but not moving. The minutes drag 
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by, a stick cracks, then the muffled rustle 
of something running lightly. There it 
is! There! It turns and runs towards 
the angle in the old fence. Bang! and a 
fat chevreuil pitches forward, rolls over 
on its side, kick once, then is still. My 
host killed a better one the next week, but 
as this beat gave us nothing else but a 
few rabbits my end of the bag was the 
heaviest. From here, in an extended line 
we walk abreast with the beaters over a 


- rolling stretch of heather, which, growing 


thickly to about the height of one’s knees, 
offers a splendid retreat for numerous 
rabbits. They make very sporting shoot- 
ing on this kind of ground and one must 
snap at a fleeting glimpse of cottontail as 
it bobs away in the thick heather. But 
the game is plentiful and we sound like 
a line of advancing skirmishers while 
many a bunny is accounted for. During 
one of the afternoon beats we are sta- 
tioned at intervals along a broad cutting 
or allee, as it is called, running through 
a wood. A little stream trickles through 
a slip in the thick covert in front of me. 
Twice I hear the beaters call “becasse!” 
(woodcock!). Something flits zig-zagging 
through the low trees in front, is over and 
gone in the covert behind, with a clean 
miss on my part to hurry it along. An- 
other! and as I swing and let fly he 
comes spinning into a bush behind me. 
And a fine bird he is too—for the Euro- 
pean woodcock is nearly twice the size of 
his American cousin. The last beat of 
the day was much the best on pheasant 
and for several minutes three of us at 
the lower end of the wood had a real 
“hot corner.” 

Our party had to break up on the fol- 
lowing morning, but two of us took a 
walk up the opposite sides of a big rush- 
grown lagoon and added three mallard 
drakes to the bag. 
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‘By sige Trained Hunters on Red 
i Fox, Wolf, Cat, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk and 

Mink. Gun and Field 

Broken Rabbit Hounds, 

Beagles. Thirty days’ 

} trial. Running Fits 

Remedy, Price $1.00; 

Cure Guaranteed or 

Money Back. Dog Feed, 

Hunting Horns, Supplies. 
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VITALIZE 33caas 

WITH DENTS CONDITION Pitas A aw 
A marvelous tonic for unthrifty ee 
dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- G20 IN 
tion and the simpler ailments. 4 
60 cents at druggists or by mail. 
DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment o dogs and 
pedigree blanks free. 
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to sped in Se United States, all charges 
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Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15 
Grown bulldogs cheap. Ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed Mange Remedy 


$1.00. BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas 


HUNTING HOUNDS 
Soldcheap. Shipped for trial. Ken- 
nel supplies. Catalogue free. 
DIXIE KENNELS, INC. 

FM75, Herrick, Ill. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois 
Offers for Sale:—Trained pointers and setters. 
Also young dogs and puppies. High class coon, 
skunk, and opossum hounds. Foxhounds, rabbit 
hounds, beagle hounds. All dogs shipped for trial. 
Catalogue 10c. 


BOOKS 
HORACE LYTLE 


SANDY 
The Story of an Airedale 


This autobiography of an_ intelligent 
and courageous dog is a story by a 
man who loves dogs and thoroughly 
understands them. 


Bimes Cloths cc cccsccee Net SUM 


With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $2.75 for both 


THE STORY OF JACK 
and Other Dog Stories 


Here is humor, pathos and real drama, 
and in each story the chief character 
is a dog—airedale, collie, setter or 
hound. 


Illustrated. 




























12mo. Cloth. Net $1.50 


With 1 year subscription to 
Forest and Stream $2.75 for both 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


esting letter, this morning, 
the first of February, as fol- 
lows: 


I RECEIVED a most inter- 


ers. 


Missoula, Montana, 
January 27, 1930. 

“My dear Mr. Corsan: 

I read with much pleasure an article which appeared in one 
of the monthly magazines recently, for which article you fur- 
nished the information. 

“Out here in Montana we are very much interested in the 
question of protecting game by destroying its enemies. 

“I am just wondering whether you would let me have your 
ideas as to what we should do here in Montana to destroy pre- 
datory birds that are destroying our game birds. We want to 
put on some kind of a campaign for this purpose but do not 
know just what would be the most effective, and feeling that 
you are interested in this matter, I would be very glad, indeed, 
to hear from you on this proposition. 

“Thanking you, I 
am, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) 

THOMAS N. MARLOWE. 
Chairman, State 
Fish and Game 
Commission.” 

I know Montana 

fairly well, having 

visited at Great 

Falls, Helena, and 

Butte, for several 

weexs, for two or 

three winters, some 
time back. For this 
reason, this letter 
is particularly in- 
teresting, in that it 
recalls so many 
friends to mind: 
then, too, I am 
glad Montana is 
awake to the neces- 
sity of real action 
in such a matter. 

In the attempt 
to keep predatory 
creatures under 
some control so as 
to protect the 
worthwhile game 
and song birds, it 
is easier to do so 
on any area that is 
well fenced, no 
matter how large 
such tract of land 
may be. When it 


animal. 


Farm, 


huge and worthy game bird. 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to ForREST AND STREAM read- 

Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Here is a unique photo of Mr. A. Valla, of Prague, Czechoslovakia. His 
pet is not a Bengal tiger cub, but a long-haired Siberian tiger cub, a milder- 
tempered and very much rarer animal, 

Mr. Valla, by the way, is the one and only live animal collector who pro- 


cures snow leopards for American and other zoos. 
It is he who shipped Carpathian stone marten, Carpathian wood mar- 
ten, and Siberian sables to the Ontario Government for their Experimental Fur 


It is not unusual for Mr. Valla to export to England and America some 
20,000 Hungarian partridges of a season. 
with black cock and the large cock-of-the-woods, or capercailzie, as an experi- Of 
ment, for the first time, as these birds are exceedingly difficult to transport, 
though they are most striking and desirable game birds. 

At present, Mr. Valla is breeding the great bustard on his 30,000-acre game 
preserve, and he is endeavoring ta prevent the threatened extermination of this 


comes to a whole State, a real 
wholesale campaign is required. 

I would advise a higher bounty 
on coyotes and lynx. Have such 
a bounty sufficient to include the 
skin; that is, the State keeps the 
skins and later sells them. 

Get the Boy Scouts and all unorganized boys after the 
crows and magpies. Give so much an egg for magpie eggs 
and for crow eggs. The hatched egg of either would very 
likely destroy $100 worth of game in one season, so don’t 
be too Scotch on the bounty. 

Get the sportsmen together. For instance, the Sports- 
men’s Club at Boise, Idaho, divided the club into two 
teams, each with a captain, and went out to get the owls 
and hawks, crows and magpies, bobcat or lynx, and so on, 
for a certain period. At the expiration of the period, the 
team having the 
least number of 
points to its credit 
paid for the ban- 
quet. I think in 
that particular case 
it was a sumptuous 
oyster supper. I'd 
advise points some- 
what as follows: 

Mountain lions, 
100; timber wolf, 
100; coyotes, 75; 
Lynx and bobcats, 
75; owls: great 
horned, great gray, 
Arctic and snowy, 
25; magpies and 
crows, 25; house 
cats, 25; skunks, 
25; mink, 25; 
weasels, 25; gos- 
hawk and duck 
hawk, 50; cooper’s 
and sharp shinned 
hawk, 25. 

At Boise, club 
members_hav- 
ing sons under 
eighteen years 
were allowed their 


help. 


This also is a Siberian 


He is now supplying this country 
course, in 
such a campaign, 
be sure of. the ad- 
monishment: 
“Safety always” 
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BARGAIN 
IN BOOKS 


Just off the press—Up to date book 
by veteran fur farmer on the FISHER, 
SILVER BADGER, MARTEN. Price 
$1.25. With each order for this book 
I will give FREE, one copy of “Silver 
Badger Farming,” by Henry Hooton, 
which contains fur farming of fisher, 
fox, mink, wolf, marten, raccoon, musk- 
rat, lynx, badger, ermine, wolverine, 
otter, skunk, etc., pen plans, etc. Also 
diagrams and directions “Automatic 
grooming exercise machine.” The writ- 
er travelled two continents with 20 
years study before devising this acces- 
sory for the kennel and fur farm hospi- 
tal. Root culture. Book strongly 
bound with brass. High grade founda- 
tion stock at moderate prices—Fisher, 
Marten, Ermine, Wolf and Huskies, 
Fox, Otter, Lynx, Muskrat. Also Cana- 
dian Silver Badgers, which are raised 
for pelts, pets, medicine oil, fleece. 
Please write for prices, or send $1.25 
check or postal order for book bar- 
gain. 


HENRY HOOTON 
LESTOCK SASK., CANADA 


An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able a for a fur 
farmer and those ganas 
couse silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
aan eae at Fur Mar- 

et report and large 

tra grading chart. 


SILVER FOX NEWS, J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


EGGS EGGS EGGS 
For Spring Shipment 


Ringnecks, Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Am- 
herst, Reeves and Versicolor Pheasants. 

Special prices in quantity orders. Feeding and 
rearing instructions free with order. 


Illustrated Literature—10 cents 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Dept. S, Telford, Pa. 


Big Money in Rabbits! 


Chinchillas, New Zealand Whites, White 

Beverens and Castor-Rex. Raise fur 

Rabbits for us, you can earn_ several 

hundred per year in your back yard. 

We furnish you with AMERICA’S 
FINEST stock and supply a market for all you raise. 
= experience necessary. Write today for Free Catalog 
and contract. 


Bakko’ Ss Gold Seal Rabbitry, Inc. ne... ts, 


Make Money Raising Squabs! 


Highest market ever known. Breeders ship- 
ped everywhere. Homers, Carneaux, 
White Kings a specialty. All other 

breeds. Send 10 cents for 32-page 
catalog and price list. 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 


46 N. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


RAISE CHCA! 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS, MUSKRATS AND FISH 


Ntite for special price on ‘our seed rice for immediate 
delivery, We specialize in the Giant wild rice 
Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 886, Aitkin, Minn. 
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with the gun work, so that no one 
shot. 

Then there might be special individual 
prizes. 

man will put up a prize for the person 
who has brought in the most house cats; 
another will put up a prize for the one 


gets | 


Say, some wealthy interested 


who gets the most magpie heads; an- 
other for the most coyotes. And so on. 
Get the women sharp shooters out. 
Start the campaign at a certain date and 
hour and end at a certain hour and date. 
Have your prizes and forfeits announced 
if at all possible, from the | 
Have centers at Helena, 
Butte, 


in a week, 

closing date. 
Great Falls, 
etc. 

You might also have an Intercity Con- | 
test as a part of the campaign, with . 
cup for the city that brings in the most 
scalps or points. 

You could also have a big school chil- 
dren’s campaign for collecting the eggs 
of magpies and crows, during the summer, | 
say from the close of school to the end of | 
August. Set a date early in September | 
to announce the winner. Pay so much| 
per egg to the collectors and have, say, | 
ten special prizes: $100 for the first prize; 
$60, second; $40, third; $25 fourth; $15, 
fifth ; $10, sixth; $5 each, seventh to tenth. | 

And don’t have such a campaign just 
| for one year. Keep it up. 

There will be plenty of critics of such 
a campaign. The people who call hawks, 
~~ | owls, crows, magpies, and other predatory 
things friends of mankind will protest at | 
such work. Here at the W. K. Kellogg 

| Bird Sanctuary I have just had a visit 
| from a bird lover and his wife. The lady 
dislikes children but loves cats! She was | 
horrified to think that I would kill a cat. | 

In this campaign for Montana I have 
not mentioned the counties specifically, as | 
farmers and ranchmen interested in the 
work would co-operate, joining the clubs 
| at their nearest town or city. The chil- 
dren, of course, would be lined up in the 
school campaign. 

Talks at such clubs by good speakers, 
preferably local, who know birds, might 
be a part of the campaign. Down here 
in Michigan, when I talk to clubs, we 
have a good time killing predatory things 
for sport. I do not know what would 
have become of this project which Mr. 
W. K. Kellogg has given to the State of 
ee if I had not kept continually 
| alert for predatory things after the game 
birds and song birds, -as the place was| 
full of skunks, snapping turtles, leather- | 
backs, water snakes, blue racers, black | 
snakes, raccoons, mink, to say nothing of | 
such things always trying to get inside, 
as well as house cats and great horned 

owls. Now most of them are gone, and | 
in their place we have thousands of wi Id | 
ducks where there were none, while we 
are establishing wild turkeys, pheasants, | 
bobwhite, valley quail, and other game 
birds. 

There will always be predatory birds 

| and animals; it will not be possible to get 

rid of them entirely, but in keeping them 
under a certain control the other part of 
wild life, the song birds and the game 
birds will have a chance to multiply. 

State game wardens are ordered to ar- 
rest violators of the fish and game laws; 
many of them, as well as many deputies, 
are employed only for the autumn shoot- 
ing period. All of these men, and more, 
should be actively employed all the year, 
not only to destroy mountain lions and 
timber wolves, but all listed predatory 
creatures, however small, even as small 
as wood mice. Some day use will be 
found for such small vermin as field 
voles or meadow mice, which do so much 


It 


Billings, Missoula, | 
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Pheasant Eggs 


Assorted Ringneck, Blackneck, Half 
Mongolian and Chinese, 
Despatched : Per ies Per 1000 
Before May (2th.._.$35. $325. 
May (3th to 19th. 30.00 275. 
May 20th to 26th. 22.50 200. 
May 27th to June 2nd 17.50 150. 
After June 2nd... 12.50 100. 
C.i.f. New York within eight days 
of being laid in Gaybird pens—90% 
fertility and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Adult Pheasants or Poults, September de- 
spatch, $350, per 100—$3250. per 1000, 
c.i.f. New York. 
Orders can be given and payment made to 
Tobias & Co., Shipping Agents, 42 Broadway, 
New York City. 


f IRD PHEASANT FARM, 
GREAT MISSENDEN, 
—_——.. 


toes 
ENGLAND. 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 


EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 


St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish, Musk- 
rats,Upland Game Birds and Animals 


Plant Natural Foods that will brin 
hold | numbers at your favorite i 
| 4 ing or fishing grounds. Wild Rice, Wild 
Celery Duel Potatoe and 30 others de- 
scribed in free illustrated book. Write, 
describe grounds, and receive free plant: 
ing advice and kK. 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-H Oshkosh, Wis. 


“Squab Book- FREE 


PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 
1 month. No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend. Sell for double chicken prices. Write 

at once for free 48- i book telling how to 
breed and profit new HERD sales 
method. LYMOU CK 

SQUAB CO. (502 oe Se pA 
Highlands, Massachusetts. Estab- 


lishéd 29 years. Founder of the squab industry. Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, Reference. any 
bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Hundreds of Large Breeders on Free Range 
HATCHING EGGS $4.50 per 12. $18.00 per 50. 
$35.00 per 100 eggs POSTPAID. Also White Pckin 
and White Muscovy Ducks. $2.00 per 12 Eggs. 
$11.00 per 100. Postpaid. Valuable rearing in- 
structions with order. Catalog. Prompt Shipment. 


H. A. SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa. 


Facts on Fur Farming 


ted 
i YEAR bys aaaenare a on y of the ing? ‘Then 


the co Fox and Fur Farming Indus- 


BO ORB tres: 6 pages, beautifully printed and 
Trncsnted. Tells all aboutfur farming: 


how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. Write 
today for your copy. Send 25c to cover mailing. 
American National Fox & Fur Breeders Association 
Offici: tration organization of the fur breeding, industey 
480 Moke ight Bidg. Minneapoli: linnesota 


Pure Native Virginia Bob White Quail 


Hatched and raised in captivity. Stock your shoot- 
ing clubs, estates, field trial and training grounds 
with this wonderful game bird. Unexcelled for cap- 
tive breeding. Our record hen quail laid 125 eggs last 
season;s another 123; several over 100; the average 
was 72. Quail two-thirds grown early summer delivery. 


W. B. COLEMAN, WHITE OAK QUAIL FARM, 
Route 7, Richmond, Va. 


Attract Wild Ducky, 


Fish game to your favorite 
haunts. ‘Netural foods for planting now 
—Wild Celery, Duck’s Meat, Duck Millet. 
34_years’ experience. Booklet free. Write 

Terrell’s Aquatic Farms & Nurseries 
339 H Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


will identify you, 
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TRAPPER: you play a sure losing game when you use 
old style traps. The makers themselves 
tell you those traps won’t hold caught animals unless the 
animals can be drowned. ‘‘Gibbs’’ makes the only practical 
and adaptable traps made, that prevent ‘‘wring-offs.”’ 
Double Jaws, frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, 
giants, won’t any of them, do it. “‘Gibbs’’ guarantees 
that his traps will. ‘‘Gibbs’’ TWO TRIGGER Traps 60c 
each, $6.50 per Doz. ‘‘Gibbs’’ No. 0 SINGLE GRIP 
Traps 2 for 25c, $1.25 per Doz. No, 1—25c each, $2.50 
per Doz. No. 14%—30c each, $3.00 Doz. No. 2—40c each, 
$4.50 Doz. No. 3—65c each, $7.35 Doz. No. 4—80c each, 
$9.00 Doz. No. 1 Live Trap $5.00 each, $54.00 Doz. Trap 
Tags, 12c Doz. Transportation paid. No. 1 Trapping Cap- 
sules 75c Doz. Transportation collect. ‘‘Gibbs Traps Pay 
You to Use Them—You Pay to Use Others.’’ Coil springs 
break less than leaf springs, too. Send for free catalogue. 
if your dealer doesn’t have our traps, send to us for them. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-6, Chester, Penna. 


F O E Ss 


Registered Blues and Silvers. “Quality and Service.” 
Breeder-Agents wanted—Free Booklet tells all. 
CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, SEATTLE, U. S. A. 



















FOR SALE 
Mink, Squirrels, Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, 
Muskrats, Ginseng, Rabbits, Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 
B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


of Forest and Stream, published monthly at New 
York, N. Y., for April 1, 1930. 


State of New York 
County of New Yorkf 5&5 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. M. Clayton, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that _ he 
is the Business Manager of the FOREST AND 
STREAM and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Editor, W. A. Bruette, St., 
N. Y. City. 

Managing Editor, Donald Stillman, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

Business Manager, W. M. Clayton, 80 Lafay- 
ette St., N. Y. City. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, as 
ee as those of each individual member, must 
be given.) Forest and Stream, Inc., 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y.; Stock held by Publishers’ 
Fiscal Corporation, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. Stockholders of Publishers’ Fiscal Cor- 

ration, W. M. Clayton and Nathan Goldmann, 

Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. ° 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


W. M. CLAYTON, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day 


of March, 1930. 
(Seal) WILLIAM E.: HARRS. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1930.) 


















80 Lafayette 
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damage to small trees. Personally, as a 
rat and mouse destroyer, I’ll back myself 
against a hundred cats. It is only an 
ignorant person who keeps cats for pro- 
tection from such destructive creatures. 
What are the boys on the farms doing? 
Listening to the radio? What are the 
boys in town doing? No one needs keep 
a cat for rats and mice. Boys and traps 
are all that is necessary. As soon as a 
rat comes on this 200-acre propagating 
section of the Sanctuary, I have him. He 
never has a chance to do any damage. 
Similarly with the weasel. I cannot say 
the same for the skunk, as this creature 
descended on us by the hundreds from all 
directions and some did secure the nests 
of some of the birds. The skunk was pro- 
tected until just lately, here in Michigan, 
but now it is on the vermin list where 
it belongs. 

In a campaign for the protection and 
increase of game birds Montana should 
not be content only with keeping preda- 
tory creatures under control. That is only 
one phase of the work for the preserva- 
tion of upland game birds and wild 
waterfowl. There are two other parts 
of the work that are also important: feed- 
ing the birds at certain regular feeding 
stations all over the State, and, where 
necessary, planting evergreens for shelter 


Little Journeys 
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and bird food trees and shrubs for food, 

If it chanced that a pair of trumpeter 
swans were found on a lake, if a feedin 
station is established in that neighbor. 
hood, they will thrive, breed, increase. 
A feeding station for all wild waterfow), 
for that matter, is a simple thing. Aj] 
one has to do is to throw barley in the 
lake, where the water is a foot deep, 
Ducks will very quickly discover it and 
will voice their satisfaction while they 
eat this excellent imitation of wild rice, 
The swans will hear the ducks and go to 
see what they are eating. Soon there will 
be thousands of ducks there.  Further- 
more, to save the trumpeter swans from 
extermination, that lake should be exempt 
from shooting. ‘The people can go and 
see wild ducks by the thousands at the 
feeding lakes, while neighboring lakes 
will become more valuable shooting 
grounds. In fact it is an excellent plan 
to have a small lake here and there ex- 
empt from hunting. Many thousands of 
our ducks here at Wintergreen Lake are 
shot when they fly over to neighboring 
lakes, yet we have plenty more and al- 
ways will have. 

And last but not least, all game re- 
serves, refuges, or parks in the State 
should be well patrolled for predatory 
creatures at all times. 


Up and Down 


(Continued from page 429) 


hiding in the mud, brush and weeds. My 
campaign for frogs had been a failure, 
because I had worked too much in the 
open. I waded quietly and slowly into 
the next pond trying not to muddy the 
water and alarm the frogs. I watched 
them carefully as they dove head-first 
into the water and traced their zig-zag 
erratic course as they made their way to 
safe hiding places, and tried to catch 
them. Finally, after a good deal of 
stalking, many watery grabs and a num- 
ber of chases through the weeds I se- 
cured two. Frogging, I saw, was not my 
specialty that day. 


Armed with two frogs for bait, I re- 
turned to the lake and resumed my fish- 
ing. I started down the east shore and 
soon had a strike and landed a small 
pike. He was too small to satisfy me 
and I unhooked him and returned him 
to the water. With him went half the 
frog bait I had spent a half hour catch- 
ing. 

I was wading now as I could not float 
and fish against the wind. On I waded 
down the shallow water just off the 
shore, fishing the deeper water a little 
farther out where the fish were. As I 
reached some deep water just off a mass 
of weeds, a pike rose and made a grab 
for my frog. I missed him so tried 
again. This time I felt something with 
considerable weight grab my frog. I 
waited a few moments motionless and 
noticed that my fish made no effort to 
get away. Apparently, he was not 
hooked, only holding the frog in his 
mouth, perhaps chewing it a bit prepara- 
tory to swallowing it. After waiting un- 
til I was sure he had the frog well in 
his mouth I struck and with a quick, 
hard sideswipe sweep of the rod tried 
my best to drive the hook into his tough 





It will identify you. 


mouth. That old pike came to life in 
a hurry and made a dash for the middle 
of the lake. I stopped him and after 
allowing him to make some side runs 
began looking for a place to land him. 
The shore for ten rods down the bank 
was one tangled mass of willows, many 
of them growing in the shallow water. 
I intended sliding my fish upon the shore, 
but that was impossible because of the 
brush. But back of me, three rods up 
the shore, there was a small bay and at 
its upper end a small open spot. Toward 
the opening I began working my pike, 
sometimes pulling him along after me, 
sometimes following him as he led the 
way. I reached the water off the open 
shore with the fish still safely in tow and 
began backing ashore. Gradually, as I 
neared the shore and the water shal- 
lowed, I increased my speed and soon 
had the old pike sliding nicely through 
the water bound for the shore. Soon, I 
was high and dry on the bank and the 
fish in shallow water. There he came 
to life and decided he would ride no 
more. He began putting on his four- 
wheel brakes, tugging and slashing his 
head from side to side and making 4 
great commotion in the water. But as I 
kept the line tight each slash and flop 
landed him nearer the shore. Finally. ! 
grabbed the line and slid him upon the 
shore, where his last flop, just as he 
reached the edge of the water, sent the 
spinner, hook and frog flying. The old 
fellow had lost by a single flop. Had 
the hook come loose one flop sooner he 
never would have been mine. But, then, 
a miss is as good as a mile. Neverthe- 
less, if a fish ever received a fair chance 
for his life that pike did, so I killed him 
and placed him in the end of the boat, 
realizing we would feast on fresh pike 
before the day was over. 








"Spring Book Clearance Sale’ 


Bargains for 
EVERY LOVER OF THE OUTDOORS 


HESE offers are made for immediate acceptance. They will not be repeated. 
Our stock of these books is limited. Some may be slightly shelf-worn—but 
scarcely enough to be noticeable—some are in the original packages in which 
they came from the bindery. This is a final clearance and an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to add to your library of outdoor books. Every book is by a recognized 
authority on its subject. No book will be sold except in combination with a sub- 
scription to Forest and Stream—the oldest and best Sportsman's Magazine in America. 


r 


Check over this list of books—then 1 1e offers below: 


“THRILLING ADVENTURES," by V. E. 
LYNCH—A book on trapping and 
big game hunting. 

“SMALL MOUTHED BASS," by W. J. 
Loudon—A book of interest to all 
Anglers. 

"UNCLE LISHA'S SHOP," by Rowland 
E. Robinson—Life in a Corner of 
Yankeeland. 

"HOUNDS AND BEAGLES," by Wm. 
A. Bruette—Their training, care and 
treatment. 

“THE AIREDALE," by Wm. A. Bruette 
—A treatise on the history and 
breeding of this popular dog. 

"MODERN BREAKING OF DOGS," by 
Wm. A. Bruette—A comprehensive 
treatise on the training of bird dogs. 


"LOG CABINS AND COTTAGES,” by 
Wm. S. Wicks—How to build and 
furnish them. 


"SPORTSMEN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA," 
Volume |, by Wm. A. Bruette. 


"SPORTSMEN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA," 
Volume 2, by Wm. A. Bruette. 


“WOODCRAFT," by Nessmuk—A 


handbook for every woodsman. 


“HORSE PACKING," by Charles John- 
son Post—A manual of pack trans- 
portation. 


“THE FOREST AND STREAM KENNEL 
RECORD"'—Invaluable to the breed- 


er or kennel manager. 


"REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA 
HOMES"—A book of homes at mod- 


erate cost. 


“THE GARDENETTE,"” or City Back 
Yard Gardening, by Benjamin F. 
Albaugh. 











I—Your choice of any FIVE books with a subscription to Forest and Stream 


for FIVE dollars. 
2—Your choice of any FOUR books with a YEAR and 
Stream for THREE dollars and SEVENTY FIVE cents. 
EE books (with the exception of THRILLING ADVENTURES) 
subscription to Forest and Stream for TWO dollars and 


F subscription to Forest and 


3—Your choice of any THR 
with a SIX MONTHS 
SEVENTY FIVE cents. 

4—Your choice of any |WO books (with the exception of THRILLING ADVENTURES) with a 
SIX MO! subscription to Forest and Stream forONE dollar and TWENTY FIVE cents 


Remember—we pay all delivery charges! 


"A Remington Hunting Knife with 
Sheath and Whetstone’”’ 
for One Dollar 


This splendid outdoorsman's knife in a leather sheath and 
with a whetstone in a special pocket of the sheath may 
be had with any of the above orders for ONE DOLLAR 
additional. 

Remember these offers will not be repeated. Take advantage of 
them now. Enclose check or money order (do not send cash or 
stamps). Select the list of books you want, list them on the attached 
coupon. Telli us what issue you want your subscription to begin with. 
Tear off the coupon—mail it today and you will receive your order, 
delivery prepaid, immediately. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
80 Lafayette Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
In accordance with your offer, No. 
send me. 


for which | enclose 
| also want the Remington Hunting Knife, and 
enclose ONE dollar additional, making a total of 


Name .... - 
Address .......... ee, pee 
2 | State . 
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Three Sizes. Standard $% 0%. as at 
$1.00. 1% oz. Baby Liz, $1.00. 1 oz. 
Big Liz, $1.10. (Also made weedle 


at the same price.) 
€ 
e sid n 


Photo shows John Field all dressed up and no place to go. He’s 
been there already! and HOW! He writes about it from Detroit— 


“I always wanted to catch a big 
musky and Tin Liz finally deliv- 
ered after I had tried all kinds of 
baits and found them useless. 
The big boy weighed 35 Ibs., was 
54 inches long and took 30 min- 
utes to land. Caught in the Che- 
boygan River, May 28. The Che- 
boygan paper wrote it up, as this 
is the largest musky taken there 
for a long while. 


“Tin Liz is now the only bait I 
use. I have all three sizes, using 
the Big Liz for Musky and the 


smaller sizes for bass.” 


Mr. Field is a good sport. He not only 
uses a neat, sporty, single-hook bait, 
but is willing to tell the other boys 
when he has found a good thing. 


My Tin Liz is the first successful single- 
hook metal minnow ever offered for 
sale; the first with flexibly attached 
tail-spinner. Its phenomenal success is 
bound to bring out imitations by cer- 
tain manufacturers, famous for their 
lack of new ideas and infamous for 
their hoggish greed. They make a 
whole mess of poor imitations of 
smarter men’s ideas—I specialize on 
a metal minnow and “that’s my baby”! 


Don’t be fooled! When a better metal 
minnow is made its name will be 


TIN LIZ and it will be 


manufactured by— 


” 


No. 80—Water St., Akron, Ohio 





